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T was as long ago as 1827 that Dr. 
Holmes began his career as a maker of 
books. In that year, in conjunction 

with two of his friends, he published a 
little volume of satirical poems on the 
pictures which had recently been opened 
for exhibition at the Boston Athenzeum. 
He was then only eighteen years old ; 
but the leading tendency of his work as 
an author had already developed itself. 
Now, at the age of eighty, his eye is not 
dimmed nor his natural force of intellect, 
of wit and of satire, in any appreciable 
degree abated. 

When we think of the year 1827 we 
seem to be carried back a very long time, 
to a period far distant, to the beginnings 
almost of our national existence ; but when 
we think of Dr. Holmes as an author, and 
especially as a poet and a wit, we can have 
no feeling but that of his being in the 
untarnished fulness of his powers. His 
later literary work, his vigor in the reading 
of his own poems on special occasions, and 
his addresses, so bright and strong, not long 
since, give us no impression of waning 
gifts. 

His career well indicates that the literary 
life is conducive to many years, and to a 
maturing of the powers to the very last. 
The recent arrival of Tennyson at the 
period of fourscore points with added 
emphasis to the same fact ; and we must 
not forget that Browning is seventy-seven, 
with every promise of reaching fourscore. 
Nor need we go across the ocean for hints 
of how much an intellectual career aids in 
the gaining of length of life, for we have 
our own Bancroft nearly arrived at ninety, 
and Whittier at eighty-two. Bryant gained 
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the age of eighty-four, and then an accident 
cut short his career; Emerson reached 
seventy-nine, and Longfellow seventy-five. 
If Motley did not go beyond sixty-three 
and Cooper beyond sixty-two, it is an age 
much beyond the average ; and they had 
both worn themselves out in an over-active 
service as authors, in connection with much 
employment of other kinds. Poe is almost 
the only instance of an American author 
of special ability dying at an early age or 
before he had made a full expression of 
his literary powers. When he died there 
was in him the promise of something much 
better than anything he had accomplished ; 
but of what other American author can 
this be said ? 

We cannot look to the poet of eighty 
for much further bearing of fruit; but 
there is rich compensation in his being 
able to know of the success of his own 
labors. Dr. Holmes has wittily said that 
“it is an ungenerous silence which leaves 
all the fair words of honestly earned praise 
to the writer of obituary notices and the 
marble-worker.”” When the poet sings a 
true song the world receives so much 
benefit that it is good for it to make a full 
expression of joy for the benefit attained. 
It would not be good for us, if one who 
had conferred upon us so much delight 
should leave us without our giving him a 
genuine heart-burst of praise. His fame 
is our glory, as his success adds to our 
national inheritance something of greater 
worth than the increase of states. 

No great nation has ever existed without 
a poet to sing its inmost life, and to make 
it conscious, in a finer and deeper sense, 
of those spiritual things which add to its 
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116 DR. 
welfare. ‘There may have been great aggre- 
gations of people, and even great dynasties, 
without a poet to voice their struggles and 
their aspirations ; but the destiny of the 
people whose life is wrought into one com- 
mon hope and aim is made by the poet 
more even than by the conqueror or the 
political leader. For the people of the 
American republic there will come a true 
national life, a life of great purpose and 
finest aspiration, when some poet, in whose 
heart its spirit is fully realized, sings for it 
the song of its destiny. 

Of Holmes it can be truly said, that he 
is an American poet. His manner of song 
is not greatly unlike that of his English 
predecessors ; but the spirit of his verse 
is democratic. He may belong to the 
Brahman class, but he knows no aristoc- 
racy save that of intellect and moral aim. 
For him freedom is no mere name or a 
thing savoring of cant or a word to shout 
on special occasions. ‘To him it means a 
democratic recognition of the rights of 
men to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. No one can closely read his poems 
without recognizing, through all the out- 
ward limitations of Boston tradition and 
culture, that he is a friend of man, a lover 
of his race, and a believer in the common 
humanity. That makes him sing of free- 
dom : 

“ Hope of the world! —_— 
Wear thy bright arms while a tyrant remains, 
Stand for the right till the nations shall own 
Freedom their sovereign, with Law _ for 
throne! 


her 


“Freedom! sweet freedom! our voices resound, 
Queen by God’s blessing, unsceptred, uncrowned ! 
Freedom, sweet freedom, our pulses repeat, 
Warm with her life-blood, as long as they beat! ” 


It is the American spirit in him which 
makes Dr. Holmes, in Zhe Poet at the 
Breakfast Table, discuss with such earnest- 
ness of conviction the difference between 
oriental and occidental manhood, and 
which causes him to find in the first a 
pernicious self-abasement, and in the last 
a noble self-respect. He is a man of the 
West in saying that, “a true man’s alle- 
giance is given that which is highest in his 
own nature. He reverences truth, he 
loves kindness, he respects justice.” It is 
the democratic spirit in him which causes 
him to say that we are outgrowing all 
superstition about power, whether it ap- 
pear in political or spiritual forms. He 
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loves what is manly, generous, and deeply 
sympathetic ; that which is natural with 
moral purpose and vigorous with com- 
passionate regard for others. It is the 
same spirit which makes him say: “ This 
is a manly world we live in. Our rever- 
ence is good for nothing if it does not 
begin with self-respect.” Out of a true 
self-respect comes a genuine respect for 
other men and a noble reverence for God. 
This is not the spirit, however, of oriental 
or of monarchical institutions, but the 
spirit of democracy. 

An entire want of reverence for every- 
thing which is not naturally and rationally 
worthy of reverence is shown by Dr. 
Holmes. ‘This democratic characteristic 
of his mind manifests itself everywhere 
in his books ; and it makes him a radical 
in religion, as it makes him a radical in 
moral conviction. He will not accept as 
true that which has no other claim than 
antiquity, or that which has no other 
claim than mere authority. This tendency 
sometimes makes him too iconoclastic, 
and it sometimes makes him strike too 
heavy blows at the narrow creeds of men ; 
but it is a genuine part of the man, and 
a part of his democratic equipment. He 
will accept what is good because it is good, 
but for no other reason whatever; and 
this is the essence of the democratic con- 
ception of man. At the same time, Dr. 
Holmes has a _ thorough-going faith in 
character as the basis of all that is manly. 
He does not count men as of equal 
worth morally or spiritually; but man- 
hood, wherever he finds it, and of what- 
ever true quality, he respects and honors. 
He carries his conviction of the worth of 
manhood so far that he says, “We may 
confidently trust that we have over us a 
Being thoroughly robust and grandly mag- 
nanimous.” He will not even believe in 
God as acting the tyrant or playing the 
autocrat. 

We also find in Dr. Holmes a cheerful 
and a hopeful spirit. He is in no sense a 
pessimist ; he will not believe in what is 
gloomy and desponding. His mission has 
been to cherish hope in men, and to plant 
courage in their hearts. The tendency of 
sO many inquiring spirits in our century to 
look upon the world as dark with evil, and 
as being the worst possible world, has had 
from him no approval. He is an optimist, 
a believer in what is good, and one having 
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faith in greater good yet to come to men. 
In speaking of Emerson’s tendency to 
take hopeful views of the world, he says 
that “‘ optimism is what the young want, and 
Emerson could no more help taking the 
hopeful view of the universe and its future 
than Claude could help flooding his land- 
scapes with sunshine.” In another way 
Holmes has quite as much hope as _Emer- 
son had, and quite as strong a faith in the 
good which the universe contains. He is 
less given to the philosophical view of the 
subject, and more to that daily attitude 
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medical experience and his observation of 
the need men have of earnestness com 
bined with laughter. 

In one of his medical 
Holmes advises students to go to their 
patients in a cheerful mood ; and had he 
been called to lecture to the beginners in 
any other profession he would undoubtedly 
have given the same advice with reference 
to their meeting the particular class of 
people to whom they are called. ‘Those 
who have regarded him merely as a wit, as 
a maker of humorous poems, and as a 


lectures Dr. 





Holmes's Birthplace 


Cambridge 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WILFRED A. FRENCH. 


of mind and heart which sees and makes 
sunshine all about. His whole life seems 
to be bright with joy; and even the dis- 
secting-room he can relieve of its horror 
by thoughts that cheer. 

The humor of Dr. Holmes comes out 
of his conception of life as made for joy. 
He laughs because he feels that we ought 
to laugh, as well as because it is natural to 
him. His effort has been to laugh men 
out of their faults, rather than to drive out 
the faults with a 
didactic correction. In this he has well 
succeeded, for he is not more a wit than 
a philosopher. Indeed, behind all his 
humor is a motive of strong moral pur- 
pose, acquired to a large degree from his 


schoolmaster’s rod of 


sayer of bright things, have quite mistaken 
the man and his aims. His belief in the 
philosophy of joy has been at the heart of 
his severe criticisms of the old forms of 
theology ; and he has believed that it is 
better to make men laugh at the very hap- 
piness of life than to weep with fear at its 
evil. ‘To him, as much as to Whittier, 
God is the Eternal Goodness ; and he has 
not been able to think of God as wishing 
for anything else than the happiness of his 
creatures. 

In his earlier poems it was the humorous 
side of his genius which Dr. Holmes showed 
to the public. He rises to a higher level 
in the absurd than did Hood ; and he has 
the subtle quality of Charles Lamb, in that 

















118 DR. 
rarer and more thoughtful form of wit 
which he presents in his prose. 
his poems, like Zhe Height of the Ridicu- 
Zous and The Music-Grinders, have no 
other purpose than that of laughter; but 
there are others that mingle wit and pathos, 
like Zhe Last Leaf. In that school-boy 
poem in which he relates the experiences 
of the tailor, he combines humor and truth 
in a manner peculiar to himself; and the 
thought with which it closes has been his 
own from his earliest days as an author to 
the present time : 


“It is a joy to straighten out one’s limbs, 
And leap elastic from the level counter, 
Leaving the petty grievances of earth, 
The breaking thread, the din of clashing shears, 
And all the needles that do wound the spirit, 
For such a soothing hour of soothing silence. 
Kind Nature, shuffling in her loose undress, 
Lays bare her shady bosom; — I can feel 
With all around me; —I can hail the flowers 
That sprig earth’s mantle, — and yon quiet bird, 
That rides the stream, is to me as a brother. 
The vulgar know not all the hidden pockets, 
Where Nature stows away her loveliness.”’ 


In the laughter of Dr. Holmes there is 
pure enjoyment of life, and a desire to 
lead men out of their follies. When he 
laughs at the old-fashioned man tottering 
along the street, it is out of no malice or 
any want of respect for the aged and in- 
firm. ‘That is why he apologizes for his 
rudeness : 


“| know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


“ And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling.” 


It is the pathos of these last lines that 
makes the richness of the humor, a pathos 
that is deep and sympathetic. If he laughs 
at what is amusing in the deeds or in the 
characters of men, he can weep with them 
too; and by his weeping he shows that he 
is fully alive to their distresses and their 
sorrows. It is only a moment’s touch 
from laughter to tears; and he has the 
gift of passing quickly from one to the 
other. He has truly recognized the fact 


Some of 
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that pathos lies deeper in the nature than 
humor, and that humor must have its basis 
in the pathetic when it is most serviceable 
and most human. 

As long ago as in the Ausocraz, Dr. 
Holmes stated the truth that wit gives 
only a partial view of life ; and what he 
so admirably expressed in that book may 
be applied to his own wit, both in poetry 
and prose. “There is a perfect conscious- 
ness,” he said, “in every form of wit, — 
using that term in its general sense, — that 
its essence consists in a partial and in- 
complete view of whatever it touches. It 
throws a single ray, separated from the 
rest, —red, yellow, blue, or any interme- 
diate shade, — upon an object ; never white 
light; that is the province of wisdom. 
We get beautiful effects from wit, — all 
the prismatic colors, — but never the ob- 
ject as it is in fair daylight.” This is so 
wise, and so well stated, we cannot but 
see that Dr. Holmes knows whereof he 
speaks, and that he seeks no untruthful 
place for the wit he has cultivated with 
such skill. ‘Though by nature and by phi- 
losophy he is a wit, he knows too well the 
worth of that form of mental activity to 
give it any other office than that which 
belongs to it legitimately. 

Dr. Holmes has been classed as a writer 
of society verses; but that is quite too 
low an estimate of his best work. Many 
of his best poems are in serious mood, 
and are based on religion and _ philosophy 
rather than on the passing shows of social 
existence. <A large number of his poems, 
it is true, might well be classed as vers de 
société ; but they do not by any means in- 
clude all his best or most characteristic 
pieces. He knows the life of society, and 
he knows how to describe that life ; and 
yet he is able to rise above it, and to con- 
sider it from a higher point of view. This 
it is which marks even his most trifling 
verses : that they probe social existence to 
its core, and that they are not content 
with its own passing humors. His personal 
poems and his college poems have a more 
serious purpose than the exposure of social 
defects. ‘They have as much of pathos as 
of humor, and they have as much of wis- 
dom as of wit. The truth of this remark 
is well indicated in that earliest of the 
many class poems, Bil/ and Foe, where 
the humor is well concealed under the 
guise of a ripened wisdom. 
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Dr Holmes's Study. 


“ How Bill forgets his hour of pride, 
While Joe sits smiling at his side; 
How Joe, in spite of Time’s disguise, 
Kinds the old schoolmate in his eyes, 
Those calm, stern eyes that melt and fill 
As Joe looks fondly up at Bill. 


“ Ah, pensive scholar, what is fame? 
A fitful tongue of leaping flame; 
A giddy whirlwind’s fickle gust, 
That lifts a pinch of mortal dust; 
A few swift years, and who can show 
Which dust was Bill and which was Joe?” 


In playful mood that is more than half 
serious, these class poems were written ; 





and they often show the best quality of 
Dr. Holmes’s work as a poet. They show 
him the boy yet, even when he had reached 
half a century of years; but a boy who 
has gained the sage’s insight into the 
meaning of the passing years. 


“Ves, we’re boys, — always playing with tongue 
or with pen, 


And I sometimes have asked, Shall we ever be 


men? 

Shall we always be youthful, and laughing, and 
gay, 

Till the last dear companion drops smiling 
away?” 
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There can be no doubt that Dr. Holmes 
will always be a boy, even if his fourscore 
years should grow to a century. ‘The 
spirit of the boy is in him, and will not 
out at any bidding whatsoever. Not more 
the boy in the love of fun than in the ties 
which bind him to the companions of the 
past. It was this that made him sing 
with pathos at a later time : 
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of moral conviction. He never laughs 
with the vice, but he turns against it the 
keen satire of his wit, to make it more 
ugly and hateful. While he believes in 
joy and happiness, he does not believe 
in them at the expense of virtue or at the 
expense of truth. When men come into the 
open air, and accept the ways of natural 
things, and rejoice in the goodness of life, 








Dr. Holmes's Residence, 


“O silent voice, that cheered so long 
Our manhood’s marching day, 
Without thy breath of heavenly song 
How weary seems the way! 


“ Vain every pictured phrase to tell 
Our sorrowing heart’s desire; 
The shattered harp, the broken shell, 
The silent, unstrung lyre; 


“ For youth was round us while he sang; 
It glowed in every tone; 
With bridal chimes the echoes rang, 
And made the past our own. 


“) blissful dream! Our nursery joys 
We know must have an end, 
But love and friendship’s broken toys 
May God’s good angels mend! ” 


The follies and the vices of society have 
often attracted the attention of Dr. Holmes, 
and he has dealt with these after a manner 
which shows his moral insight. He not 
only laughs at the follies of men, but he 
often strikes at them with the deadly force 


Beacon Street, Boston, 


it is right for them to laugh ; but he would 
not have them covet the evil for the sake 
of pleasure or turn into the dark for the 
joy of what is sensual. He has been a 
preacher all his life of the most serious 
gospel of duty and fidelity. 

In trying to do full justice to the poetry 
of Dr. Holmes, account must be taken of 
his patriotic verses. At the very outset 
of his career he made his plea for “ Old 
Ironsides,” which not only made him fa- 
mous, but showed how deeply he loved 
every true memory of his country’s deeds. 
When it was proposed to break up the war- 
ship Constitution, — proposed that “ the 
harpies of the shore” should “ pluck the 
eagle of the sea,’’—he made this pro- 
posal in verse : 


“O, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave; 
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“ Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale.” 


A little too much of cultured fastidious- 
ness may have kept Dr. Holmes from 
taking’ part with the friends of the anti- 
slavery cause, even though his cousin, 
Wendell Phillips, was one of its leaders. 
If he was inclined to hold back in the 
early hours of that agitation, his attitude 
after the beginning of the Civil War amply 
redeemed his character as a true lover of 
his country, and as a genuine friend of 
liberty. His poems | L 
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Though darkened with sulphur, though cloven 
with steel, 

The blue arch will brighten, the waters will 
heal.” 


In numerous poems and hymns Dr. 
Holmes gave voice to his patriotic feel- 
ings. He was at no time a silent or un- 
moved spectator of the great struggle for 
freedom, and as it went on he grew more 
and more to believe with the whole heart 
in the broader liberty in which only it could 
end. Perhaps his Army Hymn, more 
clearly than anything else, showed the 
thought which was strongest in him: 


i 





had no little effect 





in spreading Union 
convictions, and in 
strengthening many 
for the struggle in be- 
half of an undivided 
nation. As early as 3 
March, 1861, he sent 
out his word of ap- 


LYM Menon 


peal to “Sister Caro- | (ig qm 


line,” which breathed 
the most kindly spirit 
toward the South, and 
which yet spoke a 
stern purpose of un- 
compromising devo- 
tion to the Union 
as a whole. ‘These 
words at that time {jj 
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were almost in the na- 
ture of a prophecy: 


“ Has our love all died out? Have its altars grown 
cold? 
Has the curse come at last which the fathers 
foretold ? 
Then Nature must teach us the strength of the 
chain 
That her petulant children would sever in vain. 


“They may fight till the buzzards are gorged with 
their spoil, 
Till the harvest grows black as it rots in the soil, 
Till the wolves and the catamounts troop from 
their caves, 
And the shark tracks the pirate, the lord of the 
waves; 


“In vain is the strife! When its fury is past, 
Their fortunes must flow in one channel at last, 
As the torrents that rush from the mountains of 

snow 
Roll mingled in peace through the valleys below. 


“Our Union is river, lake, ocean, and sky: 
Man breaks not the medal, when God cuts the 
die! 


Looking toward Cambridge, from Dr. Hotmes’s Study Window. 


““Wake in our breasts the living fires, 
The holy faith that warmed our sires; 
Thy hand hath made our Nation free; 
To die for her is serving Thee.” 


Although Dr. Holmes is known almost 
wholly as a humorous poet, yet more than 
one-half of his published verses are on 
serious subjects and in very earnest mood. 
Several of his best poems are marked by 
a lofty spiritual aspiration, and they touch 
some of the deepest sentiments in human 
nature. Among these are his Chambered 
Nautilus, Iris, her Book, Fantasia, and 
other similar pieces, including several not 
contained in the Breakfast-Table series 
of volumes. None of these has gained 
so great popularity as Zhe Chambered 
Nautilus, which voices in its last verse 
the thought and the aspiration of our 
time. 
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“ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 

sea!” 


In this poem, full of calm and yet deep 
feeling, the desire of our time for progress 
is given expression. It i$ no self-abasing 
desire for escape from the struggles of life 
which he here utters, but a manly and 
robust wish~to know whatever the world 
has to give, and to go upward towards the 
light. It is a spirit of aspiration and growth 
and self-conquest which is the thought of 
this noble poem —a spirit that has rever- 
ence for God, and yet which does not feel 
that cringing is the best worship which can 
be given to Him. It is a faith that makes 
one stand well on his feet, with head erect, 
and eyes lifted to the heavens of highest 
desire, to which he gives utterance not 
only in this poem, but in others. This 
conviction concerning the true religious 
attitude has been expressed in several of 
the poems in Zhe Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table. These poems are not so well 
known as they deserve to be, nor are they 
so popular as their real poetical merit 
would demand. Perhaps they are a little 
too radical in tone to suit the taste of many 
readers, and they may have too much the 
air of controversy. In reading such poems, 
however, we ought to compare them care- 
fully with those by the same author which 
do approve themselves wholly to our taste, 
and then we shall be better prepared to do 
them justice. 

It is very plain that Dr. Holmes is a 
man of earnest religious convictions, and 
that he has the true poet’s capacity for the 
recognition of the worth of spiritual reali- 
ties. If he combats certain religious pos- 
tures of mind, it is in the interest of a 
larger and a more helpful faith. He 
teaches us that we can best serve God by 
service to our fellow-men, and that we 
ought to worship him by the recognition 
of the laws on which he has based our 
highest manhood. He has caught the 
new spirit of the new time, and he utters 
it with somewhat bold and confident 
speech, and yet with speech reverent and 
worshipful. This is his word of confidence 
in the questioning tendency of our day : 
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‘* My life shall be a challenge, not a truce! 
This is my homage to the mightier powers, 
To ask my boldest question, undismayed 
By muttered threats that some hysteric sense 
Of wrong or insult will convulse the throne 
Where wisdom reigns supreme; and if I err, 
They all must err who have to feel their way 
As bats that fly at noon; for what are we 
But creatures of the night, dragged forth by day, 
Who needs must stumble, and with stammering 
steps 
Spell out their paths in syllables of pain? 


“Thou wilt not hold in scorn the child who dares 
Look up to Thee, the Father, — dares to ask 
More than Thy wisdom answers. From thy hand 
The worlds were cast; yet every leaflet claims 
From that same hand its little shining sphere 
Of star-lit dew; thine image, the great sun, 

Girt with his mantle of tempestuous flame, 
Glares in mid-heaven; but to his noon-tide blaze 
The slender violet lifts its lidless eye, 

And from the splendor steals its fairest hue, 

Its sweetest perfume from the scorching fire.” 


Such poems as this are in too thoughtful 
mood, and they have not movement and 
simplicity enough, to make them popular 
with those who turn to poetry for an 
expression of the common hopes and con- 
victions of men. They are too didactic in ‘ 
temper and method to catch the ear of 
the moving crowd. ‘They show the bent of 
Dr. Holmes’s mind, however, and that with 
all his robustness of attitude he is strongly 
religious, and of a most devout heart. 

So much need not have been said of 
Dr. Holmes’s more serious poems, had 
it not seemed desirable to correct the 
impression that he is only a writer of 
humorous and society verses. He is too 
often judged by a few of his poems, and 
not by the whole body of them. Many 
persons know his Wonderful One-Hoss 
Shay who have never heard of TZhe 
Chambered Nautilus, which appeared in 
the same volume, and is a far better 
poem on any estimate of poetic values. 
It is equally impossible to understand why 
the poem on /ris should not be better 
known, for it is as tender and pathetic 
with a loving humanity as Hood’s Bridge 
of Sighs. 


“ She knew not love, yet lived in maiden fancies,— 
Walked simply clad, a queen of high romances, 
And talked strange tongues with angels in her 

trances. 


*“ Twin-souled she seemed, a two-fold nature wear- 
ing, — 
Sometimes a flashing falcon in her daring, 
Then a poor mateless dove that droops despair- 
ing. 
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“ Questioning all things: Why her Lord had sent 
her? 
What were these torturing gifts, and wherefore 
lent her? 
Scornful as spirit fallen, its own tormentor. 


“And then all tears and anguish: 
Heaven, 

Sweet Saints, and Thou by mortal sorrows riven, 

Save me! O,save me! Shall I die forgiven?” 


Queen of 


It is not the widest range of poetic ex- 
pression we find in the poetry of Dr. 
Holmes, for he has tried no long flights, 
and has kept close to a few simple poetic 
forms. There is varied humanity in his 
verse, however, if not many moods of sing- 
ing. His gifts as a poet are indeed lim- 
ited, and place in the highest rank will not 
be claimed for him, but it is good for us 
to have had so genial a poet with us so 
long. No lover of American literature 
can be other than an admirer of Dr. 
Holmes, and of the bright and helpful ad- 
ditions he has made to our library. We 
may not be able to gauge the measure of 
his fame in the future ; but that fame will 
remain with him we cannot doubt. He 
has written much that the world will not 
care to let die, both in poetry and prose. 
His relations to our national life will also 
help in no small way to keep alive his 
name and his books. 

Dr. Holmes believes in “the great sun- 
kindled, constructive imaginations ” of the 
poets, and in the supreme worth of their 
mission to the world. Although he has 
written much more in prose than in verse, 
it is the poet rather than the novelist or 
the essayist to whom he gives the highest 
place. Above all other arts that of poetry 
undoubtedly stands supreme in the power 
to touch men with divine influence, and 
not less in power to produce an artistic 
form of enduring excellence. The poet 
speaks to the heart and to the soul as no 
other artist does, and he can, if a true 
creator, produce mightier imaginative be- 
ings than is possible by the means of any 
other art. 

“Tf I should confess the truth,” says Dr. 
Holmes in Zhe Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table, “there is no merely earthly immor- 
tality that I envy so much as the poet’s. 
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If your name is to live at all, it is so 
much more to have it live in people’s 
hearts than only in their brains! I don’t 
know that one’s eyes fill with tears when 
he thinks of the famous inventor of loga- 
rithms, but a song of Burns’s or a hymn of 
Charles Wesley’s goes straight to your 
heart, and you can’t help loving both of 
them, the sinner as well as the saint. ‘The 
works of other men live, but their person- 
ality dies out of their labors; the poet, 
who reproduces himself in his creation, as 
no other artist does or can, goes down to 
posterity with all his personality blended 
with wl-atever is imperishable in his song.” 

As we look back upon Dr. Holmes’s 
eighty years, we are impressed with his 
fidelity to literature in the best sense. To 
him it has not been a means of getting 
bread and butter, but a means of reaching 
his fellow-men with whatever good and 
helpful thoughts have come to him. To 
be sure he has not been under the neces- 
sity of writing that he might live, and so he 
has written because he had something to 
say and from pure love of poetry, whether 
in verse or prose. He has used his gifts 
well, lavishly and yet never indiscreetly. 

Perhaps more than any other American 
poet he has been loved for himself rather 
than for his poetry. There is something 
so bright and genial about the man that 
his readers have come to admire him as a 
human being, as one of kindred heart with 
themselves, and to forget him as a maker 
of verses or of witty sayings in prose. 
This is altogether, when we look into it 
closely, to his praise as a man and to his 
glory as a poet. After all, it is the human 
heart in any poetry, and the human ex- 
perience of joy or sorrow or pain, which 
makes it capable of touching the world 
with a sense of richest worth. Dr. Holmes 
has been sending forth his poems for more 
than sixty years, and they have lightened 
the burdens of many a human being. He 
has found his themes everywhere, as he 
says in one of his books that the poet 
ought ; but most of all has he found them 
in the heart, and to the heart they have all 
been sent. It is the guarantee of his grow- 
ing fame. 








DR. HOLMES’S PILGRIM POEMS. 


to the Pilgrims as they were leaving 

Holland was an utterance so noble and 
so great that it is entitled to the same high 
place in the history of American religion as 
that accorded Washington’s farewell address 
in the domain of our politics. It is our 
religious Magna Charta. We do not find 
it in Bradford’s pathetic account of the de- 
parture from Leyden and Delfthaven. The 
report which has come down to us is in-the 
narrative of Winslow. It is useful to read 
it at this time, when our interest is drawn 
anew to Plymouth and the Pilgrims ; for in- 
tellectually John Robinson was the Father 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. It is interesting 
further to read it now, for the sake of read- 
ing with it the stirring lines, much too lit- 
tle read, which it inspired Dr. Holmes to 
write. The important part of the address, 
as given by Winslow, is as follows : — 


Joes ROBINSON’S farewell address 


“In the next place, for the wholsome counsell 
Mr. Robinson gave that part of the Church where- 
of he was Pastor, at their departure from him to 
begin the great worke of Plantation in Mew /ng- 
land, amongst other wholsome Instructions and 
Exhortations, hee used these expressions, or to 
the same purpose; We are now ere long to part 
asunder, and the Lord knoweth whether ever he 
should live to see our faces again: but whether the 
Lord had appointed it or not, he charged us be- 
fore God and his blessed Angels, to follow him no 
further then he followed Christ. And if God 
should reveal anything to us by any other instru- 
ment of his, to be as ready to receive it, as ever 
we were to receive any truth by his Ministery: 
For he was very confident the Lord had more 
truth and light yet to breake forth out of his holy 
Word. He took occasion also miserably to be- 
waile the state and condition of the Reformed 
churches, who were come to a period in Religion, 
and would goe no further than the instruments of 
their Reformation: as for example, the Lutherans 
they could not be drawne to goe beyond what 
Luther saw, for whatever part of God’s will he had 
further imparted and revealed to Calvin, they will 
rather die than embrace it. And so also, saith he, 
you see the Calvinists, they stick where he left 
them: A misery much to bee lamented; For 
though they were precious shining lights in their 
times, yet God had not revealed his whole will to 
them: And were they now living, saith hee, they 
would bee as ready and willing to embrace further 
light, as that they had received. Here also he 
put us in mind of our Church-Covenant (at least 
that part of it) whereby wee promise and cove- 
nant with God and one with another, to receive 
whatsoever light or truth shall be made known to 


us from his written Word: but withall exhorted us 
to take heed what we received for truth, and well 
to examine and compare, and weigh it with other 
Scriptures of truth, before we received it; For, 
saith he, /¢ is not possible the Christian world 
should come so lately out of such thick Anti-chris- 
tian darknesse, and that full perfection of knowl- 
edge should breake forth at once.” 


It would seem that this prophetic word 
would have proved an inspiration to many 
a New England poet; but Dr. Holmes’s 
Robinson of Leyden is, so far as we re- 
member, the only poem of which it is the 
theme. ‘That fine little poem is as follows : 


“ Before the Speedwell’s anchor swung, 
Ere yet the Mayflower’s sail was spread, 
While round his feet the Pilgrims clung, 
The pastor spake, and thus he said : — 


‘Men, brethren, sisters, children dear! 
God calls you hence from over sea; 
Ye may not build by Haerlem Meer, 
Nor yet along the Zuyder-Zee. 


‘Ye go to bear the saving word 
To tribes unnamed and shores untrod: 
Heed well the lessons ye have heard 
From those old teachers taught of God. 


‘Yet think not unto them was lent 
All light for all the coming days, 
And Heaven’s eternal wisdom spent 
In making straight the ancient ways: 


‘ The living fountain overflows 
For every flock, for every lamb, 
Nor heeds, though angry creeds oppose 
With Luther’s dike or Calvin’s dam.’ 


He spake: with lingering, long embrace, 
With tears of love and partings fond, 

They floated down the creeping Maas, 
Along the isle of Ysselmond. 


They passed the frowning towers of Briel, 
The ‘ Hook of Holland’s’ shelf of sand, 
And grated soon with lifting keel 
The sullen shores of Fatherland. 


No home for these ! — too well they knew 
The mitred king behind the throne; — 
The sails were set, the pennons flew, 
And westward ho! for worlds unknown. 


And these were they who gave us birth, 
The Pilgrims of the sunset wave, 
Who won for us this virgin earth, 
And freedom with the soil they gave. 


The pastor slumbers by the Rhine, — 
In alien earth the exiles lie, — 

Their nameless graves our holiest shrine, 
His words our noblest battle-cry ! 
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Still cry them, and the world shall hear, 
Ye dwellers by the storm-swept sea! 

Ye have not built by Haerlem Meer, 
Nor on the land-locked Zuyder-Zee!” 


This poém was written thirty years ago, 
first appearing in Zhe Professor at the 
Breakfast Table. It may have been 
twenty years before this that Dr. Holmes 
wrote that other beautiful Pilgrim poem, 
also so prophetic, Zhe Pilgrim’s Vision. 
It was certainly one of his earlier poems, 
and we think that it is one of his favorite 
poems. Those who were so fortunate as 
to be present at the Old South Meeting 
House on that evening, perhaps three 
years ago, when Dr. Holmes read pub- 
licly from his poems, in company with 
Mr. Lowell, will remember the pathos and 
the power which he put into this. The 
earlier verses picture the severe life at old 
Plymouth, the freezing cabin in the twi- 
light, the trees clad with icicles, the savages 
lurking in the forest, and then the Pilgrim’s 
vision, covered by the verses which we 
quote, and which are followed by others 
paying strong and tender tribute to the 
Fathers. 


*“ Come hither, God-be-glorified, 

And sit upon my knee, 

Behold the dream unfolding, 
Whereof I spake to thee 

By the winter’s hearth in Leyden 
And on the stormy sea; 

True is the dream’s beginning, — 
So may its ending be. 


“T saw in the naked forest 

Our scattered remnant cast, 

A screen of shivering branches 
Between them and the blast; 

The snow was falling round them, 
The dying fell as fast; 

I looked to see them perish, 
When lo! the vision passed. 


“ Again mine eyes were opened; — 

The feeble had waxed strong, 

The babes had grown to sturdy men, 
The remnant was a throng; 

By shadowed lake and winding stream, 
And all the shores along, 

The howling demons quaked to hear 
The Christian’s godly song. 


“ They slept, — the village fathers, — 

By river, lake, and shore, 

When far adown the steep of time 
The vision rose once more; 

I saw along the winter snow 
A spectral column pour, 

And high above their broken ranks 
A tattered flag they bore. 


“ Their Leader rode before them, 

Of bearing calm and high, 

The light of Heaven’s own kindling 
Throned in his awful eye; 

These were a Nation’s champions 
Her dread appeal to try; 

God for the right! I faltered, 
And lo! the train passed by. 


“ Once more; — the strife is ended, 

The solemn issue tried, 

The Lord of Hosts, his mighty arm 
Has helped our Israel’s side; 

Gray stone and grassy hillock 
Tell where our martyrs died, 

But peaceful smiles the harvest, 
And stainless flows the tide. 


“ A crash, —as when some swollen cloud 

Cracks o’er the tangled trees! 

With side to side, and spar to spar, 
Whose smoking decks are these? 

I know St. George’s blood-red cross, 
Thou Mistress of the Seas, — 

But what is she, whose streaming bars 
Roll out before the breeze? 


“ Ah, well her iron ribs are knit, 

Whose thunders strive to quell 

The bellowing throats, the blazing lips, 
‘That pealed the Armada’s knell! 

The mist was cleared, —a wreath of stars 
Rose o’er the crimson swell, 

And, wavering from its haughty peak, 
The cross of England fell! 


“© trembling Faith! though dark the morn, 

A heavenly torch is thine; 

While feebler races melt away, 
And paler orbs decline, 

Still shall the fiery pillar’s ray, 
Along thy pathway shine, 

To light the chosen tribe that sought 
This Western Palestine ! 


“ T see the living tide roll on; 
It crowns with flaming towers 
The icy capes of Labrador, 
The Spaniard’s ‘land o’ flowers’! 
It streams beyond the splintered ridge 
‘That parts the Northern showers; 
From eastern rock to sunset wave 
The Continent is ours!” 























JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY’S POETRY. 


By James Jeffrey Roche. 


O’Reilly as poet of the day, on the 

occasion of the late Pilgrim celebra- 
tion at Plymouth, was eminently fitting. 
Few men can speak better for any cause 
which represents human rights. He is 
above all things a republican, a believer 
in the people, an unswerving enemy of 
caste and privilege in every form. 


T'o selection of Mr. John Boyle 


“ Go grade the lines of your social mode, 
As you grade the palace wall,” 


he says in one of his earlier poems, 


“ But the human blocks will not lie as still 
As the dull foundation stones, 
But will rise like a sea, with an awful will 
And engulf the golden thrones.” 


For him there is no compromise with 
wrong, no acceptance of the established 
order as the right order, above all no 
shirking of the fight because it is the 
fight of the poor and the ignorant. While 
wrong is triumphant anywhere, he cannot 
sit still and “carve cherry stones” of 
pretty conceits, with the literary dieffant. 
He was the friend and kindred spirit of 
Wendell Phillips, and when that majestic 
figure passed away it was he who paid 
the truest poetic tribute to his memory, in 
the lines beginning : — 


“ What shall we mourn? For the prostrate tree 
that sheltered the young green wood? 
For the fallen cliff that fronted the sea, and 
guarded the fields from the flood? 
For the eagle that died in the tempest, afar 
from its eyrie’s brood ? 


* * * * * a * * 


“ Fanatic!’ the insects hissed, till he taught them 

to understand 

That the highest crime may be written in the 
highest law of the land. 

‘ Disturber’ and ‘ Dreamer,’ the Philistines cried, 
when he preached an ideal creed, 

Till they learned that the men who have changed 
the world with the world have disagreed.” 


A man who thus makes war on the 
fundamental wrongs wastes no time in 
tilting at windmills. For the theatrical 
trumpery of kings and courts, as well as 
for the “ moistureless froth of the social 
show,” he has only the contempt that a 
worker may feel for a drone ; and for the 
drone who proposes to live without toil 
on the honey of the workers, he would 
leave no room in our social system. What 
a picture he draws, in Zhe City Streets, 
of the contrasts between wealth and pov- 
erty — such a picture as Mr. Bellamy has 
given in that powerful chapter which 
makes the reader feel like embracing 
almost any social scheme, or creed, or 
phantasy, that promises to wipe out such 
wrong. He pictures the palaces where 
greed is intrenched, and the hovels of the 
suffering, and exclaims : — 


“God pity them all! God pity the worst! for the 
worst are reckless, and need it most; 
When we trace the causes why lives are curst 
with the criminal taint, let no man boast: 
The race is not run with an equal chance: the 
poor man’s son carries double weight; 
Who have not, are tempted; inheritance is a 
blight or a blessing of man’s estate. 
* * * * * * * * 
“Tis Civilization, so they say, and it cannot be 
changed for the weakness of men. 
Take care! take care! ’tis a desperate way to 
goad the wolf to the end of his den. 
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Take heed of your Civilization, ye, on your pyra- 
mids built of quivering hearts; 

There are stages, like Paris in ’93, where the 
commonest men play most terrible parts. 

Your statutes may crush, but they cannot kill the 
patient sense of a natural right; 

It may slowly move, but the People’s will, like 
the ocean o’er Holland, is always in sight. 

‘It is not our fault!’ say the rich ones. No, ’tis 
the fault of a system old and strong; 

But men are the makers of systems; so, the cure 
will come if we own the wrong. 

It will come in peace if the man-right lead; it 
will sweep in storm if it be denied: _ 

The law to bring justice is always decreed; and 
on every hand are the warnings cried.” 


These extracts show something of the 
quality of Mr. O’Reilly’s social views. 
His sympathies are bounded by no lines 
of class or race or creed. His poem on 
Crispus Attucks, read at the dedication of 
the Boston Massacre memorial a year ago, 
illustrates his catholic brotherhood with the 
poor and lowly of every race. 


“Shall we take for a sign this Negro slave with 
unfamiliar name — 
With his poor companions, nameless, too, till 
their lives leaped forth in flame? 
Yea, surely, the verdict is not for us to render or 
deny; 
We can only interpret the symbol: God chose 
these men to die — 
As teachers, perhaps, that to humble lives may 
chief award be made; 
That from lowly ones and rejected stones, the 
temple’s base is laid! 
* * * * * * * * 
“O, blood of the people! changeless tide, through 
century, creed, and race! 
Still one as the sweet salt sea is one, though tem- 
pered by sun and place: 
The same in the ocean currents, and the same in 
the sheltered seas; 
Forever the fountain of common hopes and 
kindly sympathies : 
Indian and Negro, Saxon and Celt, Teuton and 
Latin and Gaul — 
Mere surface shadow and sunshine; while the 
sounding unifies all! 
One love, one hope, one duty theirs! 
the time or ken, 
There never was separate heart-beat in all the 
races of men! 
3ut alien is one —of class, not race —he has 
drawn the line for himself: 
His roots drink life from inhuman soil, from gar- 
bage of pomp and pelf; 
He times his heart from the common beat, he 
has changed his life-stream’s hue : 
He deems his flesh to be finer flesh, he boasts 
that his blood is blue; 
Patrician, aristocrat, tory — whatever his age or 
name, 
To the people’s rights and liberties, a traitor ever 
the same. 


No matter 


The natural crowd is a mob to him, their prayer 
a vulgar rhyme: 

The freeman’s speech is sedition, and the pa- 
triot’s deed a crime; 

Wherever the race, the law, the land, — what- 
ever the time or throne, 

The tory is always a traitor to every class but his 
own.” 


It is this keen sympathy with all hu- 
manity in its struggles which makes it pos- 
sible for Mr. O'Reilly to be at the same 
time so enthusiastic a lover of his native 
land and of the land of his adoption, so 
tireless a worker for Ireland and so faith- 
ful an American citizen. The Republic 
has no more loyal son than he. His strong 
love for America speaks out notably in 
some of the lines of the poem on Crispus 
Attucks. Another fine expression of it 
was in the poem read at the re-union of 
the Army of the Potomac, at Detroit, nine 
years ago. 


“ Here towns unguarded lie, for here alone 
Nor caste, nor king, nor privilege is known. 
For home our farmer ploughs, our miner delves, 
A land of toilers, toiling for themselves; 
A land of cities, which no fortress shields, 
Whose open streets reach out to fertile fields; 
Whose roads are shaken by no armies’ tread; 
Whose only camps are cities of the dead! 
* * a * * * * * 
“ What victor King e’er spared the conquered foe? 
How much of mercy did strong Prussia show 
When anguished Paris at her feet lay prone? 
The German trumpet rang above her moan, 
The clink of Uhlan spurs her temples knew, 
Her Arch of Triumph spanned their triumph 
too. 

Not thus, O South! when thy proud head was 
low, 

Thy passionate heart laid open to the foe — 

Not thus, Virginia, did thy victors meet 

At Appomattox him who bore defeat; 

No brutal show abased thine honored State : 

Grant turned from Richmond at the very gate!” 


But the patriot-poet’s heart holds an 
equal love for his native land. He ought 
to love Ireland, for he has suffered for her. 
He was one of the original Fenians of 
1865. He was born at Dowth Castle, 
County Meath, Ireland, on June 28, 1844. 
After serving an early apprenticeship to 
journalism on the Drogheda Argus, he 
removed, at the age of seventeen, to Eng- 
land, where he continued his journalistic 
work. When only eighteen years old he 
enlisted as a trooper in the Tenth Hussars, 
otherwise known as the “ Prince of Wales’s 
Own.” While there he became an apostle 
of revolutionary doctrines, was arrested for 
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high treason, and in June, 1866, was sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ penal servitude. 
He was confined in various English prisons 
until October, 1867, when, with several 
other political convicts, he was transported 
to finish his sentence in the penal colonies 
of West Australia. After enduring prison 
life there for about a year, he made his 
escape in an open boat, was picked up at 
sea by the American whaling bark Gazed/e, 
and finally reached Philadelphia, in No- 
vember, 1869. In July, 1870, he became 
editor of the Boston /i/oé, of which he is 
at present editor and co-proprietor. 

Mr. O’Reilly’s literary career dates from 
his arrival in America. He first attracted 
attention by his original and _ powerful 
ballads of Australian life. It is worth 
remembering that it was not then as it is 
now in the literary life of Boston. It is 
less than twenty years since, but long 
enough for a wholly different school of 
poetry to have arisen. Then, it may be 
safely said, it required a voice of more 
than common strength and melody to 
reach the ear of the world. Longfellow, 
Holmes, Whittier, Lowell, Bryant, were all 
doing work worthy of their prime. Bret 
Harte, with his fresh, strong lyrics, and 
Joaquin Miller, crowned with the praise of 
London critics, seemed to have pre-empted 
whatever field there might be for new 
singers. The unknown youth, with no 
credentials but his talents, came into a 
community which did not then discrimi- 
nate too kindly in favor of a political 
convict whose politics were of the Fenian 
persuasion. Yet he took almost at once 
the place that was his by right of genius, 
in a literary circle which is always jealous, 
but never narrow, in defining its boundaries. 

He was one of the founders and first 
presidents of the Papyrus Club of Boston, 
which comes nearest of any social coterie 
to realizing his ideal of a cultured “ Bohe- 
mia.” The fruits of his literary labors, 
apart from the steady work of his journal- 
istic life and his unceasing service in the 
cause of Irish nationality, are included in 
the following: Songs of the Southern Seas, 
published in 1873; Songs, Legends, and 
Ballads, in 1878 ; Moondyne, a novel, in 
‘1879; Statues in the Block, and other 
Poems, in 1881; /n Bohemia, in 1886 ; 
The Ethics of Boxing and Manly Sport, 
and Stories and Sketches, in 1888; and 
one or two volumes as yet unpublished. 


It is hard to quote justly in brief from 
any of the ringing lyrics which Mr. O'Reilly 
has written on Ireland. Among the best 
is one entitled /re/and — 7882, wherein he 
answers the taunt so often heard, that his 
is a disunited race : — 


“Tt is mud that unites, but the sand is free, — ay, 

every grain is free, 

And the freedom of individual men is the high- 
est liberty. 

It is mud that coheres; but the sand is free, till 
the lightning smite the shore, 

And smelt the grains to a crystal mass, to return 
to sand no more. 

*” * * * *” * * * 


“Q Erin, fresh in the latest day, like a gem from 

a Syrian tomb, 

The burial clay of the centuries has saved thy 
light in the gloom. 

Thy hands may stretch to a kindred world; there 
is none that hates but one; ~ 

And she but hates as a pretext for the rapine she 
has done.” 


Mr. O'Reilly, being both an Irishman 
and a poet, has a birthright of other quali- 
ties as typical as that of patriotism, —a 
generous appreciation of brave deeds, a 
national gift of loving, and that blessed 
spark of humor which has lit up Irish 
hearts in all the ages of Irish sorrow and 
suffering. From many examples of each, 
I select a single one from the large first 
class, — the story of 


ENSIGN Epps, THE COLOR- BEARER. 


Ensign Epps, at the battle of Flanders, 

Sowed a seed of glory and duty 

That flowers and flames in height and beauty 
Like a crimson lily with heart of gold, 

To-day, when the wars of Ghent are old 

And buried as dead as their dead commanders, 


Ensign Epps was the color-bearer, — 

No matter on which side, Philip or Earl; 

Their cause was the shell, — his deed was the pearl. 
Scarce more than a lad, he had been a sharer 
That day in the wildest work of the field. 

He was wounded and spent, and the fight was lost; 
His comrades were slain, or a scattered host. 

But stainless and scathless out of the strife 

He had carried his colors safer than life. 

By the river’s brink, without weapon or shield, 
He faced the victors. The thick heart-mist 

He dashed from his eyes, and the silk he kissed 
Ere he held it aloft in the setting sun, 

As proudly as if the fight were won, 

And he smiled when they ordered him to yield. 


Ensign Epps, with his broken blade, 

Cut the silk from the gilded staff, 

Which he poised like a spear till the charge was 
made, 

And hurled at the leader with a laugh. 
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Then round his breast, like the scarf of his love, 
He tied the colors his heart above, 

And plunged in his armor into the tide, 

And there, in his dress of honor, died. 


Where are the lessons your kinglings teach? 

And what is the text of your proud commanders? 
Out of the centuries, heroes reach 

With the scroll of a deed, with the word of a story, 
Of one man’s truth and of all men’s glory, 

Like Ensign Epps at the battle of Flanders. 


The little love-song called Jacgueminots 
is one of the best of Mr. O’Reilly’s works 
in that line. The lines entitled Zhe Lure 
are one bright example of his humor. But 


it is invidious to select where there is so 
much that is equally good. 

I cannot attempt, in this brief study, to 
give the reader an idea of his longer nar- 
rative poems, any one of which would suf- 
fer injustice by partial quotation. Among 
his first were Zhe King of the Vasse, an 
admirable Australian legend. Zhe Amber 
Whale, The Dukite Snake, and The Dog 
Guard are full of spirited action and true 
lyric fire. Probably his best extended poem 
is the Statues in the Block, a blank-verse 
production of rare poetic beauty in thought 
and expression. 
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THE LIFE 


OF PRAISE. 


By Henry Shelton Sanford, Jr. 


HIGH poet, cease not for thine art to care, 
Tho’ useless to the dull mechanic throng ; 

For, tho’ to labor is the truest prayer, 

Man’s heart finds not its perfect worship there : 
Not less than Prayer does Praise to God _ belong, 
And Heaven’s own instrument of Praise is Song. 











NASHVILLE. 


By Hon. A. 


HE recent meeting of the National 

Educational Association at Nashville 

has lent new interest to this city 
of refinement and culture. The majority 
of the members of the Association were 
from the northern and eastern sections 
of the country, and their meeting at Nash- 
ville was the first opportunity many of them 
had had for social mingling with the peo- 
ple of the South. The cultivation of closer 
relations between the people of the sec- 
tions, with nore frequent opportunities for 
a better acquaintance, is the surest ex- 
tinguisher of the lingering prejudices fed 
and fanned by indiscreet politicians at 
both ends of the line. ‘The masses have 
but to know each other as they are, and 
not as they seem when seen through the 
heated harangues and selfish motives of an 
interested class, to bring about a more per- 
fect bond of union. Uninfluenced by pas- 
sion, the people of the South and the people 
of the North have no disposition to keep 
alive the issues and the feelings of the war. 


S. Colyar. 


for variety of production and in the abun- 
dance of its yield is equal to the same ex- 
tent of country to be found anywhere else 
on the globe. The soil combines the good 
qualities of the prairie with the lasting 
strength of the forest lands. Blue grass 
grows with the same prodigality and pro- 
fusion as in the blue grass regions of Ken- 
tucky, with this noticeable advantage in 
favor of the blue grass region of Middle 
Tennessee, — an abundance of water. 

The first settlement of Nashville by the 
whites was made in 1780, by a band of 
heroic pioneers led by General James 
Robertson. ‘They left the mountainous 
Wautauga settlement, which is now upper 
East Tennessee, and which was also settled 
by a colony of Virginians led by General 
Robertson before the Revolution, to try 
their fortunes in the fertile valley of the 
Cumberland. This was then the hunting- 
ground of the Cherokees and the Chicka- 
saws, two large tribes that stood ready to 
repel the invasion of their territory by the 














The Upper Landing, Nashville. 


Nashville is situated on the left bank of 
the winding Cumberland, about two hun- 
dred miles above its mouth, surrounded by 
a chain of hills unsurpassed in their pic- 
turesque beauty, many of them now famous 
in history, and still bearing the sign-manual 
of war in the many crumbling breastworks 
which surmount them. It is situated in 
the centre of a large belt of country, com- 
prising eighteen or nineteen counties, that 


whites; and serious casualties resulting 
from Indian attacks were of frequent oc- 
currence. Many of the settlers, however, 
had been followers of John Sevier, and 
were veterans of the numerous battles with 
the Indians through a period of ten years. 
Some of them had shared in the decisive 
victory of King’s Mountain, where Fergu- 
son lost his life and the greater portion of 
his command; which result turned the 
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tide of the Revolution and made Amer- 
ican independence an assured fact. 

The route pursued by General Robert- 
son and a portion of the settlers was by the 
now historic Cumberland Gap and through 
what is now Kentucky, while the remainder 
of the party, including the women and 
children, came by water. The distance 
by water is two thousand miles, and the 
voyage had never before been attempted 
by man, red or white; but the western 
pioneer was of a race schooled to hard- 
ships and accustomed to endurance, hesi- 
tating at no undertaking. After five 
months of mishaps and privations, under 
the leadership of Colonel John Donelson, 
they successfully accomplished their voy- 
age. Among those who shared the dangers 
of this hitherto unattempted voyage was 
the black-eyed, black-haired Rachel Don- 
elson, the future Mrs. Andrew Jackson — 
“the great Captain’s captain.” General 
Robertson and his party arriving first, they 
went into camp until the spring of 1780, 
when Captain Donelson arrived with the 
women and children. It now became neces- 
sary to provide places more in conformity 
with the demands of civilization than the 
tent. Rude log cabins were built and forts 
were erected for the necessary protection 
of the settlers. ‘The main one, which was 
the headquarters of the settlement, was 
built at the foot of Church street, now the 


central portion of the city. Many were the 
Indian fights recorded and many and trying 
were the hardships endured, the women al- 
ways proving themselves suitable helpmates 
for the adventurous pioneer and fully equal 
to the emergencies of the perilous times. 
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Thus was the foundation of this city of 
schools and churches laid, and such were 
the hardy forefathers of its population. 
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the tribunal having criminal jurisdiction. 
It was derived from the Virginia system 
of jurisprudence. 


The entry tendering 
the thanks of the 








Church Street. 


From such a stock must come a people 
destined to play a prominent part in the 
history of the country. Nashville early be- 
came a prominent point, and has much 
more than contributed its share to the 
march of western civilization. In his- 
toric incident it is richer than any of 
the cities of the South. Its public men 
have been for almost a century promi- 
nent in the councils of the nation, and 
an article on Nashville would be incom- 
plete without reference to them. 

First in order is Andrew Jackson. 
He came upon the scene early after 
the settlement, and the part he played 
in driving the red man farther into the 
western wilds is a matter of history. 
There are one or two well-authenti- 
cated incidents in the life of Jackson, 
illustrative of his character, which did 
not get into Parton’s life of him, and 
which are well worth relating. 

In the County Court records of 
Sumner county, adjoining the county 
of which Nashville is the capital, in 
the fall of 1787, occurs this entry: 
“The thanks of this Court are tendered 
to Andrew Jackson, Esq., for efficient 
conduct.” In the territorial days of Ten- 
nessee the monthly County Court was 


Court is signed by 
two Douglasses anda 
Musklewrath, justices. 
James Douglass lived 
to be a very old man, 
and Judge Joe C. 
Guild, who came to 
be a very intimate 
friend of Jackson, 
gives in his Old Times 
in Tennessee, a book 
of reminiscences with 
a local circulation, an 
explanation of the en- 
try as he got it from 
the lips of ‘Squire 
Douglass. Says Judge 
Guild: “I took him 
[ Douglass] to the 
clerk’s office, read 
that entry signed by 
him, and asked if he 
could explain the oc- 
casion of its being made. He informed me 
that he recollected all the circumstances 
well, and said the first County Court was 
held in a log cabin on the bank of the 





Court-House 


creek, at one of the station camps. The 
County Court had jurisdiction and took 
steps to put down the fights and per- 
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Theatre Vendome. 


sonal rencounters that were in those days 
very frequent. Jackson was the attorney- 
general for all Middle Tennessee. ‘lwo 
men named Kirkendall were the great 
bullies of that creek. They 
were spirited and powerful men. 
They held that the sitting of the 
Court, taking such jurisdiction, 
invaded their dominions, and 
they went in in a bullying man- 
ner and dispersed the Court, 
ordering it never to meet again. 
General Jackson heard of it, 
and attended the next term, 
carrying upon his arm his saddle- 
bags containing his long black 
‘bull dogs.’ He placed his sad- 
dle-bags in a corner of the house. 
The justices took the bench, 
and the sheriff proclaimed the 
Court open. The Kirkendalls 
appeared and ordered the Court 








to disperse. In the confusion and terror 
of the hour the sheriff failed to arrest the 
parties and restore order. At this juncture 
young Jackson appeared before the Court 
and denounced the bullies and their con- 
duct, and told the Court if they would sus- 
tain him as their officer, he would arrest 
them and have order. This proposition 
was readily accepted. Jackson seized one 
of the Kirkendalls, who was a terror to the 
country ; they clinched and got outside 
and, being on the edge of the bluff, the 
bully threw Jackson, and they rolled over 
and over down the bluff into the creek. 
When the bully thought he had conquered 
Jackson he left him. But Jackson came 
rushing up the hill, as wet as an otter, in 
search of the ‘bull dogs.’ He grasped 
them and, pointing one at each of the 
bullies, arrested them and brought them 
before the Court. They were heavily fined 
and order was restored, and hence the 
thanks of the Court were tendered to 
Jackson for efficient conduct.” 

There is another incident in the life of 
Jackson that has escaped his biographer, 
of equal interest with the one just related 
and as faithfully illustrating the character 
of the man of iron. Jackson was in early 
life a great lover of race horses, and up 
to the time that he 
reached the presiden- 
tial chair was a patron 
of the turf, owning 
and running some 
of the most famous 
horses of his day. In- 
deed, he owned race 
horses after he was 
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elected president, but he abandoned the 
practical sport. In Jackson’s racing days 
the course was represented by such men 
as himself, Governor William Carroll, Gov- 
ernor Cannon, Colonel Bailey Peyton, the 
.latter for a long time a member of Con- 
gress; but the glory of the track, as well 





Spruce Street. 


as its reputation for fair dealing, has long 
since departed, and the sport-is now 
almost exclusively in the hands of full- 
fledged and professional gamblers. Jack- 
son was a heavy better, with a degree of 
intense state pride that always prompted 
him to hazard his money or negroes or land, 
or whatever class of property was wagered, 
on the ‘Tennessee horse. In 1807 or 1808, 
a match race, to be run at Clover Bottom, 
near Nashville, for $5000 a side, was ar- 
ranged between Greyhound, a Kentucky 
horse, and Double Head, a Tennessee 
horse. Twenty thousand people from Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky had assembled to 
witness the race. Large amounts of money 
and negroes and land had been bet on the 
result. Early in the morning of the day 
that the race was to be run, the information 
came to Jackson’s ear that the Kentucky 
horse had been tampered with; that he 
had been turned into the wheat-field the 
night before, which disqualified him for 
the race ; and that his jockey was to receive 
five hundred dollars to throw off the race, 
two hundred and fifty of which had already 
been paid him. Jackson investigated the 
matter, and satisfied himself that the infor- 
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mation was correct. When the hour for 
the race arrived, Jackson was seen riding 
down the middle of the track with a pistol 
in each hand, followed by General Patten 
Anderson and two or three other friends. 
He rode up to the judges’ stand and told 
them what he had learned, and said there 
would be no race. When dissatisfaction 
was expressed at Jackson’s interference, he 
grew exceedingly angry, and swore, “ by 
the Eternal God,” he would kill the first 
man that attempted to bring a horse on 
the track ; that the people’s money should 
not be stolen from them in any such 
manner. He soon cooled down, however, 
and announced that he would “give the 
scoundrels a fair chance”; and to that 
end he organized a Court on the track, 
introduced the proof establishing the truth 
of his information, and announced the 
judgment of the Court. He declared all 


bets off, and directed the people to go to 
the pound and get their negroes and cattle 
and horses, that had been bet on the race, 
and ordered all the money returned to the 
proper parties. Judge Guild, though a very 
small boy, was an eye-witness of the inci- 
dent ; and in his graphic description of the 





National Cemetery. 


occurrence, he says: “I have seen bears 
and wolves at bay, but Jackson was certainly 
the most ferocious-looking animal that I 
had ever seen. His appearance and manner 
struck terror into the hearts of twenty thou- 
sand people. If they felt as I did, every one 
expected to be slain.’”” While Jackson had 
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The Hermitage. 


The small picture in the upper corner shows Jackson’s first home at the Hermitage. 


At the right is a view of his tomb. 


a large amount of money bet on the Ten- 
nessee horse, his keen sense of honesty and 
fair dealing, and an unswerving integrity that 
never forsook him under any circumstances, 
prompted his extraordinary course. 
General Jackson’s nature was noble, con- 
fiding, tender, and generous, but his blood 











was of the most inflammable kind. He 
could forgive any injury save an allusion 
to the circumstances surrounding his mar- 
riage. His love for his wife was as deep 
and tender as that of Othello for Desde- 
mona before Iago had punctured it with 
the poisoned shaft of suspicion. To him she 
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was possessed of all the charms of person 
and gentleness of character with which 
Shakespeare has endowed the fair Vene- 
tian wife of the dusky Moor. ‘The unfor- 
tunate circumstances connected with his 
marriage, and the slanders whispered about 
his wife leaving Robards to marry him, 
seemed to increase his tenderness and to 
lend gentleness to his feelings and manner 
towards her, and the wrath fired in his 
bosom by any public allusion to it could 
only be appeased by the blood of the slan- 
derer. It was an unguarded remark of 
this nature, made on the race-course at 
Nashville, that caused him to kill Dickin- 
son, which it is said he never regretted. 
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tunate separation, which was surrounded 
with a mystery so dense that none of his 
biographers have been able to penetrate 
it, took place. His most intimate friends 
were only able to conjecture the cause. 
He immediately abandoned the canvass, 
resigned the governorship, and within a 
week he had left the State so quietly that 
none of his friends knew whither he was 
bound. He settled among the Cherokee 
Indians, remained there a few years, thence 
went to Texas, where he became the Wash- 
ington of the Texan republic, and left a 
record that makes him one of the most 
interesting figures in the romantic history 
of the country. 
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Next in interest of all the men whose 
history is a part of the history of Nash- 
ville, is Sam Houston. Like Jackson, he 
was tormented with domestic troubles ; but 
Houston’s were from within, while Jack- 
son’s were from without. When a very 
young man Houston settled at Nashville, 
read law six months, was admitted to the 
bar, and in a few months more was elected 
attorney-general. He had before this dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of the 
Horse Shoe. In 1823 he was elected to 
Congress from the Nashville district, served 
two terms, and in 1827 was elected gov- 
ernor of the State. In January, 1829, he 
was married to Miss Eliza Allen, of a 
wealthy and influential family in an adjoin- 
ing county. In April of the same year, 
when he was contesting with General Wil- 
liam Carroll for a second term, the unfor- 


I have referred to the early domestic 
part of Houston’s history to correct a griev- 
ous error in a book written several years 
ago by one Asa Jarman, of Houston, Texas, 
purporting to be a life of Houston. His 
account of Houston’s domestic troubles is 
a pure fabrication ; and yet this erroneous 
account goes to the world purporting to 
be an authentic statement of the history 
of the affair, working great injustice to a 
pure woman. Houston’s separation from 
his wife was indeed a sad affair, greatly 
regretted by the friends of both parties, 
but the reputation of Mrs. Houston suf- 
fered no impairment. ‘The letter of Hous- 
ton to his father-in-law, Colonel John Allen, 
written the day his wife left him, is a suffi- 
cient proof of the groundlessness of such 
charges as have been made. In this let- 
ter Houston says: “That I have and do 
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love Eliza none can doubt, and that I have 
ever treated her with affection she will 
admit ; that she is the only earthly object 
dear to me God will bear witness. Eliza 
stands acquitted by me. I have received 
her as a virtuous, chaste wife, 
and as such I pray God I may 
ever regard her, and I trust I 
shall. She was cold to me, 
and I thought did not love me ; 
she owns that such was one 
cause of my unhappiness. You 
may know how unhappy I was 
to think that I was united to a 
woman who did not love me. 
That time is new past, and my 
future happiness can only exist 
in the assurance that Eliza and 
myself can be more happy, 
and that your wife and your- 
self will forget the past, forget 
all, and find your lost peace ; 
and you may rest assured that 
nothing on my part shall be 
wanting to restore it.” As ap- 
pears from this letter, it was his wife, and 
not Houston, that took the initiative in the 
separation. ‘The whole truth is, that Miss 
Allen was dazzled by Houston’s political 
prominence, and was persuaded by her 
family to make the alliance when her heart 
did not thoroughly approve. She discov- 
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ered her mistake too late, and was unable to 
conceal the true condition of affairs from her 
husband, and her own misery was the result. 
From all the data in my reach I am sure 
this was the head and front of her offending. 
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At one time Nashville was the home of 
Thomas H. Benton. His difficulty with 
General Jackson was probably the cause 
of his leaving the state. He was a colonel 


under Jackson in the campaign against the 
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Indians in the spring of 1812, when Jack- 
son disobeyed the orders of the Secretary 
of War, and was sent by Jackson to Wash- 
ington to reconcile the department. He 
succeeded, but on his return he found 
Governor Carroll and Jesse Benton in the 
act of fighting a duel, with Jackson as 
Carroli’s second. He refused 
to speak to Jackson, and hence 
the fight in which Jackson was 
shot in the arm. 

Benton commenced _ the 
practice of law in an adjoin- 
ing county — Maury. An en- 
try on the docket there yet re- 
mains — the first court he ever 
attended — in these words: 
“Thomas H. Benton is fined 
one dollar for swearing in open 
court.” 

In Jackson’s campaign of 
1812 originated the now world- 
wide motto, “ Be sure you are 
right and then go ahead.” 
The fact was given me person- 
ally by General William Moore, 
in these words: “I was a 
captain, but a very young man, in that 
command. Davy Crockett was in my 
company, quite young and awkward. I 
had trouble with my men and told them I 
would go and lay my complaints before 
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the General. I did so, and young Crockett 
officiously went along. When I had stated 
my case, the General said : ‘ Captain, don’t 
make any orders without needing them, 
and then execute them, no matter what 
it costs.’ Returning to camp, the boys 
wanted to know what the General said, 
when Davy Crockett, with a big laugh, said, 
‘The General told the Captain to be sure 
he is right and then go ahead.’” General 
Moore informed me that the next day 
Crockett’s words were in the mouth of 
every soldier in the regiment, and they 
were used all through the campaign. “ Be 
sure you are right and then go ahead,” is 
a common saying now wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken. 

James K. Polk, John Bell, and Felix 
Grundy, men of national renown, all lived 
in Nashville and are all buried there. 

The many public men who were natives 
and citizens, and who have stood with the 
foremost men of the nation, and the many 
episodes of interest recorded in its early 
and more recent history, serve to mark 
the prominent place which Nashville has 
held among the cities of the Union. In 
1797 Nashville was one of the points 
visited by the three sons of the Duke of 
Orleans, — the eldest afterwards King of 
France, — on their way to the French set- 
tlements in Louisiana. LaFayette, while 
a guest of the United States, by invitation 
of President Monroe, spent a week in 
Nashville and at the Hermitage. Presi- 
dent Monroe and many of his successors 
have thought the city of sufficient political 
importance to call for a visit. The famous 
Whig Convention of August, 1840, that 
put the memorable “log cabin,” “ coon 
skin”? canvass in motion, was held in 
Nashville, and much interesting local his- 
tory was made during these incidents in 
the early times of the city. 

Already rich in historic incident, Nash- 
ville has grown to be a city rich in com- 
merce and manufacture. From the devas- 
tating influence of a war that swept away 
all but brain and brawn controlled by well- 
directed energy, in the short space of two 
decades it has emerged from a city with 
a population of 25,000, by the census of 
1870, to a flourishing city of 100,000. 
Reverses cannot paralyze the energies of 
a people bearing in their veins the blood 
of the pioneer settlers. With a transmitted 
persistency of purpose and elasticity of 
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vigor they overcame obstacles and changed 
reverses into success. ‘The geographical 
position of Nashville placed it between the 
upper and nether millstones of war. It 
was occupied first by one army, then the 
other, causing its citizens more loss than 
was probably sustained by any other south- 
ern city ; but in an almost incredibly short 
space of time its people have regained all 
their losses, including the slave loss, and 
more than doubled their wealth. History 
nowhere records a parallel to the results 
of the revived energies of the people of 
the South just emerging from a war so 
destructive to property, and at the same 
time fastening upon them new and changed 
conditions ; and Nashville, from the day 
arms were stacked, has been abreast of 
the progress. With a model system of 
municipal government ; with a population 
thoroughly infused with the elixir of life ; 
with unsurpassed commercial advantages ; 
located adjacent to immense coal fields 
and iron-ore beds ; surrounded by an ex- 
ceedingly rich agricultural country; and , 
with educational advantages unequalled by 
any city in the South, Nashville has a 
future promised to but few cities in the 
whole country. While retaining the pride 
of their aristocratic ancestry, and cherish- 
ing the fondest memories of old Nash- 
ville, proud of its history, the people have 
adapted themselves with wonderful energy 
and aptitude to the new and changed con- 
dition of things. They have risen phoenix- 
like from the ashes of a devastating war, 
with a rapid and almost unparalleled prog- 
ress, which entitles them to rank as a great 
people. In ante-bellum days wealth flowed 
into the South, requiring but little individ- 
ual effort ; but with the new order of things 
we find the people of the South fully real- 
izing the necessity for individual effort, 
and everywhere industries of all kinds are 
springing up. ‘The agriculturist is catching 
the spirit of activity, and where one blade 
of grass and one stalk of cotton formerly 
grew he is making the soil yield two. 
Nashville, where manufacturing before 
the war was an industry but little known, 
now has 275 manufacturing establishments, 
with a capital of $8,000,000, giving em- 
ployment to 10,000 laborers. All of the 
heavier varieties of cotton goods are man- 
ufactured, comparing favorably with the 
fabrics of the best mills in the world. 
The products of the Nashville mills are 
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not only sold throughout the United States, 
but are exported and sold in Europe. 
There are a number of establishments 
engaged in iron and wood work, making 
boilers, engines, and machinery, saws, guns, 
agricultural implements and wagons, in- 
cluding seven furniture manufactories mak- 
ing all grades of furniture. Nashville has 
seven stove and tin-ware works, with an 
annual output of 75,000 stoves, 35,000 
mantels, 32,000 grates, and 1,500,000 
pounds of hollow ware. It has four large 
flouring mills competing successfully with 
the mills of the great Northwest. It is the 
first paper and book publishing city in the 
South. The city enjoys the distinction of 
being the largest hard wood market in the 
United States, handling two hundred mil- 
lions of feet annually ; and it is the fifth 
general lumber market. The leading tim- 





ber is yellow poplar, which is said to be 
superior in quality to the poplar of other 
regions, being entirely free from gray 
streaks and black specks, which are quite 
common in the poplar of many other sec- 
tions ; and it is in such abundance in the 
forests*that are accessible to the Nashville 
market as to be practically inexhaustible. 

Nashville’s commercial reputation is not 
of recent making. It is the leading jobbing 
market in the South, and has long enjoyed 
that reputation. For fifty years the Nash- 
ville merchants have been famous for their 
financial solidity, and have had an estab- 
lished credit in New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, and wherever their trade 
carried them, equal to that of the mer- 
chants of any city in the Union. It ranks 
as the fourth boot and shoe market in the 
United States ; and in all other lines of 
merchandise its merchants are distin- 
guished for their activity, enterprise, and 
progress. 

The banking interests have kept pace 
with the commercial and manufacturing 
progress, and there is no city in the South 
better supplied with banking capital. In 
1880 there were only six banking establish- 
ments, with a capital of $2,000,000. ‘They 
have now grown to eleven, with $6,000,000 
capital. No city that I have visited in the 
South is so well supplied with street rail- 
road facilities. Recently the electric car 
has supplanted the mule on two of the 
principal lines, and the other street rail- 
roads are preparing to follow suit, thus mak- 
ing rapid transit to all parts of the city. 

Until within the past year the city was 
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without parks, but that long-felt want is 
being rapidly supplied. Two large parks, 
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accessible by dummy lines, have been 
located in the suburbs; and club-houses 
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Hon. Jere 


and other buildings for the convenience 
and amusement of citizens seeking recrea- 
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tion have been erected. Nature has beau- 
tified these parks with the towering native 
forest trees, and carpeted them with the 
luxuriant blue grass indigenous to the fer- 
tile soil, leaving nothing to the art of man 
to render them attractive. 

A city is sometimes judged by its public 
spirit as evidenced in its public buildings, 
its churches, its schools, and especially its 
public schools. Measured by this stand- 
ard, Nashville will not suffer in comparison 
with any city of its size. Its magnificent 
churches are a monument to its Christian 
civilization ; towering above the other 
buildings, they are the silent witnesses for 
the mass of Nashville’s population. A 
church-going people are sure to have their 
morals well attended to, and active hand- 
maids to the church are sure to follow as 
a result. The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation has erected an imposing structure 
of great architectural beauty, and nowhere 
are members of this organization more 
active and zealous in their labor of love, 
doing effective work for their cause. { 

Referring to the public buildings of 
Nashville, the Capitol must take preced- 
ence. It occupies the crest of an emi- 
nence overlooking the entire city, and is 
conspicuous from every approach to the 
city. Of a sombre Grecian architecture, 
it looks every inch a State-house where 
may congregate the combined wisdom of 
a commonwealth. ‘Tennessee is rich in 
building-stone, and everything that enters 
into the building, from the limestone foun- 
dation block to the marble stairways, the 
wealth of ‘Tennessee quarries furnished. 

The Custom-house is of modern archi- 
tecture, built entirely of ‘Tennessee stone. 
It is said by some to be the most beautiful 
government building in the United States. 
Its cost was about $500,000, and the 
government certainly came nearer getting 
value received for the money expended 
than it sometimes does. 

The Watkins Institute and Library are 
the bounteous gift of a late wealthy citizen, 
dedicated to public use. The Randall 
Cole Reformatory and the Orphan Asy- 
lum, the Insane Asylum, and the Blind 
Asylum are all splendid buildings that 
would be a credit to any city, and are a 
standing tribute to the liberality of the 
people of Nashville in taking care of their 
unfortunates. 

But perhaps the pride of Nashville is its 
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public school system. Nashville was the 
first city in the South to adopt the public 
school system after the war, and it has 
guarded it with a jealous care, improving 
it every year until it has now a perfect 
school syStem that any city might well be 
proud of. 

The negroes pay no taxes, comparative- 
ly speaking, and hence the burden of edu- 
cating the negroes is falling alone upon 
the white people of the South. But there 
is no complaint. I do not remember to 
have heard a single tax-payer offering this 
as an objection to paying the school tax. 
While there is diversity of opinion as to 


age, the Polk Place, the National Ceme- 
tery, Forts Negley, Gillam, and Morton, 
and Belle Mead. 

The Hermitage, the home and tomb of 
Andrew Jackson, is full of historic interest. 
It is one of the places which almost every 
stranger visits. After General Jackson’s 
retirement from public life, it was there 
that leaders of the Democratic party, just 
before each convention, would assemble to 
formulate, under the suggestions of the old 
hero, the policy of the party. It is situ- 
ated on the Cumberland River, about twelve 
miles from the city, and is accessible by 
water, railroad, and pike. 
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whether the negro’s condition, in the light 
of his surroundings, is really bettered by 
an education, every tax-payer in Nashville, 
and I think in the South, is willing to con- 
tribute his per cent. of taxable property to 
give him an education if he is inclined 
to take it. Asan evidence of the truth of 
this statement it can be asserted with ab- 
solute accuracy that no city in the United 
States is so liberally providing for the edu- 
cation of the negro. ‘The negro is the 
creature of circumstances which he has 
had no part in making, and he finds most 
sympathy of a substantial nature among 
the people who have known him longest 
and know him best. 

The points in and around Nashville of 
most interest to the visitor are the Hermit- 


Some years after the death of General 
Jackson, the homestead was purchased by 
the State, and it was held by the State 
until the meeting of the Legislature in 
January last, when the State gave it in trust 
to the Ladies’ Hermitage Association, an 
association organized for the purpose of 
perpetuating the memory of the great hero 
and statesman. ‘The State had neglected 
the property and allowed it to go very 
much to decay. This association of ladies 
will now devote itself to repairing the man- 
sion, restoring the tomb, adorning and 
beautifying the grounds, preserving the 
relics and furniture now at the Hermitage, 
and rendering the place of even greater 
interest to visitors. 

The National Cemetery, iocated on the 
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Louisville and Nashville Railroad, about six 
miles from Nashville, is next in size to the 
Arlington Cemetery. Its 16,553 stones 
mark the last resting-place of as many 
soldiers, in this silent city of the dead 
Union soldier. Nearly every State in the 
Union is represented. It is a place of 
peculiar and tender interest to every 
Northern man, and especially to every ex- 
Union soldier who visits Nashville. It is 
a picturesque spot, and has been beautified 
by the government’s liberal expenditure 
and watchful care, to a degree that renders 
it a charming place to visit. 

The Polk Place is perhaps more uni- 
versally visited by strangers than any of 
the other points of interest mentioned. 
This results from its accessibility, it being 
in the centre of the city, and the further 
fact that the stately mansion is still pre- 
sided over by the widow of the illustrious 
James K. Polk. But a few days ago she 
celebrated her eighty-sixth birthday. Not- 
withstanding her fulness of years, she is 
the same charming hostess that rendered 
the White House so attractive during the 
administration of Mr. Polk, in full posses- 
sion of her mental faculties, and well stored 
with interesting reminiscences. A visit to 
Mrs. Polk is one of the delightful incidents 
that a stranger always remembers. 

In a general way I may say that the rapid 
development of the territory comprising 
the middle South, during the past four or 
five years, has attracted a good deal of at- 
tention ; yet, notwithstanding the fact that 
many are cognizant of some of the steps 
taken by capital to develop its vast min- 
eral, lumber, and agricultural resources, few 
realize how much has already been accom- 
plished, and still fewer the probabilities of 
the near future. ‘The census of 1890 will 
delight the public-spirited southern man, 
and astound our northern friends. The 
great development which took place in the 
Northwest from 1875 to 1883 was up to 
that time unprecedented. Capital and 
immigration within eight years created an 
empire out of a wilderness. The same 
forces are now at work in the South. ‘The 
tide of capital which flowed into Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, and the ‘Terri- 
tories, has turned southward. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars are invested each 
week in ore, coal, iron, marble, and timber 
lands. Railroads are being rapidly con- 
structed, manufactories built, and furnaces 
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put in blast. Every part of the South is 
feeling the impetus of capital, and is grow- 
ing in wealth. Every year but adds to 
an agricultural knowledge, and large and 
diversified crops reward our farmers. Im- 
migration, while not yet large, is steadily 
increasing. ‘There has been more immi- 
gration to the South during the last three 
years than during the preceding ten. That 
the middle South will soon be peopled by 
double its present population, does not 
admit of a doubt in the mind of any one 
who knows how rapidly the population is 
increasing. One result of these facts will 
be the natural growth of the southern 
cities. Those best situated will grow most 
rapidly. Natural laws control the growth 
of cities as much as the growth of plant 
life. They cannot be disregarded or 
ignored. The cities which have the best 
climate, the best drainage, the best water, 
the best schools, the best commercial sit- 
uation, and which offer the greatest induce- 
ments to capital, will necessarily attract the 
largest population, and most certainly and 
rapidly grow in size and importance. 

Few cities in the world are so healthful 
or have so good a climate as Nashville. 
The extreme heat of the South and the 
cold of the North are alike unknown. 
Nashville is the centre of a territory which 
is almost an empire within itself; a terri- 
tory in which everything necessary to the 
maintenance and comfort of life can be 
grown ; a territory which is traversed by 
navigable rivers and abounds in vast de- 
posits of coal and iron; a territory with 
millions of acres of hard woods of every 
variety ; a territory which can easily sup- 
port a city of 500,000 people, and in the 
course of time will do so ; a territory which, 
taken as a whole, is not surpassed in the 
Union. 

In this territory Nashville stands without 
a rival, Her commercial, industrial, and 
educational supremacy are acknowledged. 
Nashville has always been a very conserva- 
tive city, and while her conservatism has 
made her institutions solid financially, it has 
to a great degree prevented her growth. 
This excessive conservatism has so far in- 
fluenced the prices of real estate, that in 
no growing city of the United States, of 
one-half her size, is real property so cheap 
as it is here. Strangers have asked in 
astonishment, ‘ Why are prices so low 
here, and so much higher in these smaller 
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cities of Knoxville, Chattanooga, Birming- 
ham, Atlanta, and Memphis?” Only a 
slight investigation is necessary to prove 
that real property here sells for less than 
its intrinsic value. With the improvements 
going on within the city limits, this cannot 
long continue. During the past two and 
a half years more than $6,000,000 have 
been invested in permanent improvements 
within three miles of the City Hall; and, 
as has been said, there are now three 
dummy lines and two electric motor lines, 
in addition to the horse-car systems, giving 
rapid transit for the suburban population. 

There is only one element lacking to 
make the city grow rapidly and double its 
real-estate value. New lines of railroad 
have been prospected through our undevel- 
oped territory, which will, when built, add 
immensely to our population and com- 
merce. New railroads in middle Ten- 
nessee mean cheaper fuel and cheaper 
transportation ; and when these twin hand- 
maids of commerce are added to our pres- 
ent needs, it will be difficult indeed to 
measure the great impetus which will be 
given to diversified manufacturing in Nash- 
ville. Fortunately for Nashville, the rail- 
roads so essential to her development as a 
large city are at present under construction 
and are rapidly approaching her limits. 
The ‘Tennessee Midland Railroad will soon 
reach the city. With the Midland as a 
finished road will come the Ohio Valley 
Railroad, the completion of the Nashville 
and Knoxville road to the coal and oil 
fields of the Cumberland Mountains, the 
Nashville and Charleston, the Chesapeake 
and Nashville, and the Florida Northern ; 
and probably the Cincinnati and Birming- 
ham, the Evansville and Chattanooga, and 
the Decatur, Fayetteville, and Gallatin 
roads. It cannot be long, in the very 
nature of things, before the territory natu- 
rally tributary to Nashville is fully occupied 
by railroads, which will be taxed to their 
fullest capacity to carry the products of 
our coal-mines, ore-banks, furnaces, for- 
ests, marble quarries, etc., in addition to 
the agricultural products which are grown 
in such variety and profusion in middle 
‘Tennessee. 

The city government of Nashville and 
the men who have since the war devoted 
themselves to her industrial interests de- 
serve something more than can be afforded 
them in a magazine article embracing the 
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city with all its interests. In the develop- 
ment of her industrial interests the city is 
indebted to comparatively few men. Most 
of her rich men are conservative. Some 
are rich-conservative, while at the same 
time progressive. Others are progressive, 
but with so much dash that they cannot 
be called conservative. Of the first class 
are such men as E. W. Cole and James C. 
Warner, the latter the foundation and cor- 
ner stone of our iron industries. Jere. Bax- 
ter and W. M. Duncan have taken the lead 
in that progressive development which has 








Hon. 


Arthur S. Colyar 


shown dash, versatility, courage, and suc- 
cess without the conservatism. The Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron, and R.R. Co., of which 
the latter is practically at the head, — Sen- 
ator Platt, the president, is not concerned 
in the active management, — is the largest 
company of its kind in the United States. 

A few years after the war, when the 
white people were nearly all disfranchised, 
Nashville was in the hands of men who 
had collected from all quarters and taken 
charge of the city’s affairs simply for plun- 
der. The citizens, in their dire extremity, 
and to save themselves from being robbed, 
resorted to the Courts and had a receiver 
appointed for the city, a thing never known 
either in England or in this country before. 
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The thieves fled to prevent prosecution, but 
the narrow escape from ruin and subse- 
quent inroads on the city brought a reali- 
zation that heroic treatment and a radical 
change in the accepted theory of city gov- 
ernment were demanded. ‘lhe predicate 

yas that a city government is business, not 
politics, —that it is a trust; and so the 
city abolished the old formula of legislation 
in city government and, while preserving a 
City Council, put the business in the hands 
of a Board of Public Works —a board of 
three men, with a salary of $4000 each, 





selected by the City Council for long terms, 
only one going out at a time. The change 
from the old system borders on the mirac- 
ulous in economy and progress. Nash- 
ville’s magnificent water-works, the best in 
the South, her streets in good condition, 
many of them paved with granite, her new 
public school buildings, her magnificent 
bridge across the Cumberland, her bonds 
(44 per cent) above par, and her low tax 
rate, all mark the difference between a 
political machine and a business organi- 
zation. 


a — 


THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF NASH- 
VILLE. 


By David G. Ray. 


OVERS of Nashville are fond of call- 
ing that city the “Athens of the 
South.” If by that term it is to be 

understood that Nashville is the chief cen- 
tre of education in the South, then the 
term is not inappropriate. Whether it be 
so or not may best be learned from a brief 
study of its educational history. The his- 
tory of schools in Nashville is co-existent 
with the history of the town. ‘The first 
settlement was made on the bluff now oc- 
cupied by Nashville in 1779. In 1783 the 
Legislature of North Carolina established 
the County of Davidson, and two years 
later, through the untiring efforts of General 
Robertson and Colonel William Polk, who 
were the representatives of Davidson 
County in the Legislature, that august 
body chartered Davidson Academy, to be 
established at Nashville for the education 
of boys. ‘This was the first exhibition of 
that intelligent public spirit that has made 
the name of Nashville a synonym through- 
out the South and Southwest for educa- 
tional enterprise. At a time when Indians 
made every act of the frontiersman a 
venture, and when crops were planted and 
harvested under the protection of a block- 
house and rifles, we find the handful of 
hardy white men demanding from the 
mother State this power to plant the school. 
When the State of Tennessee was ten 


years old, another important step in the‘ 
educational life of the frontier settlement 
was taken. Among the first settlers were 
the Ellistons, and one of these — Colonel 
John Elliston— conceived the idea of a 
high school for girls. In accordance with 
this idea, he and a few associates secured 
from the State a charter for the Nashville 
Academy. This was probably the first 
school — it was certainly one of the first 
schools — for the education of girls, ever 
chartered in the United States. The first 
charter for such a school in Massachusetts 
was granted in 1818, and in New York in 
1819. ‘The Nashville Academy was closed 
by the misfortunes of the Civil War; but 
not until it had sent forth hundreds of well- 
educated women to grace society and bless 
the circle of Southern motherhood.  Al- 
most immediately after the war a Protes- 
tant school and a Catholic school for girls 
were founded, — Ward’s Seminary and St. 
Cecilia Academy, — which have steadily 
grown in size and in usefulness, and have 
been succeeded by other large and flourish- 
ing schools for girls. 

A clear idea of the educational history 
and the present educational work of Nash- 
ville cannot, perhaps, be better given than 
by a brief outline of the development of 
three representative institutions. By far 
the most interesting of these, from a his- 
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torical point of view, is the University of 
Nashville and Peabody Normal College. 
The history of this school extends over a 
period of one hundred and four years, from 
the chartering of Davidson Academy. 
When the Legislature of North Carolina 
chartered the Academy, Rev. Thomas B. 
Craighead, Hugh Williamson, Daniel Smith, 
William Polk, Anthony Bledsoe, Lardner 
Clark, Ephraim McLean, Robert Hays, 
and James Robertson were named as trus- 
tees. Seven of these men have lineal de- 
scendants still living in the city. Some of 
them were far more than ordinary men. 
Mr. Craighead was a graduate of Princeton 
College. He was a man of strong mould, 
and he left the im- 
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books for the use of the Academy.” Just 
when the school was removed to Nashville 
I do not learn; but in 1802 a building 
committee was appointed and authorized 
to erect a brick building “ forty-five feet 
wide by forty feet long,” at an expense not 
to exceed $10,890. ‘The house was built 
and the school duly opened in it. In 1806, 
by an act of the Legislature, its name was 
changed to Cumberland College. This 
was in accordance with the act of Con- 
gress granting to ‘Tennessee 200,000 acres 
of land, one-fourth of which was to be used 
for the establishment of a college in “‘ West 
Tennessee,” or west of the Cumberland 
Mountains. One of the episodes in the 





press of his culture 
and his character up- 
on the sturdy people 
of the little colony 
on the Cumberland. 
He left hisname also, 
—a grandson bear- 
ing his own name, 
and a graduate of 
the institution, being 
a member from Da- 
vidson County of the 
present State Senate. 

By the act incor- 
porating Davidson 
Academy there were 





granted to it two 
hundred and_ forty 


acres of land adjoin- 
ing the town of Nash- 
ville on the south, and lying on the river. 
3ut the school was first opened in Mr. 
Craighead’s “ Meeting house,” in the town 
of Haysboro, six miles east of Nashville, 
the rate of tuition having been previously 
fixed by the trustees at “ four pounds per 
annum, to be paid in hard money or other 
money of that value.’”’” Another of the in- 
teresting entries in the original records tells 
that in October, 1791, “‘ Mr. Andrew Jack- 
son” was elected to the board of trustees 
to take the place of Mr. William Polk, 
who had removed to what is now Maury 
County; and it may be said that “ Mr. 
Andrew Jackson” remained on the board 
of trustees almost to the day of his death. 

As early as March 4, 1794, we find the 
foundations of the present extensive library 
being laid, by the appointment of a com- 
mittee “to collect debts and purchase 





Vanderbilt University, Main Building. 


early history of the college that attracted 
much attention was the expulsion, in 1813, 
of two students for refusing to take the , 
prescribed course of study. One of these 
young men was Cave Johnson, who was 
afterwards in the United States Senate, and 
Postmaster-General under President Polk. 

Three years after the elevation of the 
academy into a college, the trustees called 
Dr. James Priestly of New Jersey to its 
presidency. He was learned, earnest, and 
capable, but he became greatly discour- 
aged because of the lack of funds, finally 
resigning, and the college was closed for 
several years. ‘The State had made a 
great show of liberality in at once bestow- 
ing upon the new college 50,000 acres of 
the land granted by the National Govern- 
ment ; but through stupidity or something 
worse, the ‘Tennessee Legislature managed 
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to thwart the noble aims of ‘Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the author of the scheme of granting 
lands for colleges. ‘Through many years, 
down almost to the present time, the trus- 
tees of the college continued their efforts 
to convert the lands into available funds, 
but they were successful to but a limited 
extent. A year before his death, in 1821, 
Dr. Priestly was persuaded to again place 
himself at the head of the college, and 
affairs wore a brighter aspect. His death, 
however, caused the college to be closed 
again; and for some years the building 
was used for a grammar school by Profes- 
sor Hume. ‘The trustees of the college, 


however, among whom were such men as 
Governor William Carroll, John Bell, Felix 
Grundy, Ephraim H. Foster, and Andrew 
Jackson, were determined to make the 
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college worthy of the State and of the 
South. To that end they elected to its 
presidency Dr. Philip Lindsley of New 
Jersey. Dr. Lindsley was a young man, 
but a ripe scholar, full of noble ambition 
and devoted to the profession of teaching. 
He had graduated with honors from Prince- 
ton, and, young as he was, occupied at 
that time the position of vice-president of 
that institution. He believed that Nash- 
ville would become a great commercial 
city, and should be the educational centre 
of the great Southwest. He believed that 
a rival of Princeton could be built up, and 
that is what he proposed, with the trus- 
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tees, to do. These plans he fully devel- 
oped in an address before the graduating 
class of 1826. ‘As a step. in advance,” 
says Judge Edwin H. Ewing, “upon the 
petition of the trustees, ‘The University of 
Nashville’ was created upon the foundation 
of Cumberland College, by an act of the 
General Assembly of ‘Tennessee, dated 27th 
November, 1826. All the rights, privileges, 


- and property of the college were transferred 


to the new creation; and thenceforward, 
until October, 1850, the institution kept 
its course with varied fortunes, when, to 
the great regret of the legal guardians 
of the University, Dr. Lindsley resigned.”’ 
It is but just to say here that no man has 
exerted an influence so potent for good 
to the educational interests of ‘Tennessee 
and the great Southwest, as Dr. Philip 
Lindsley. “If any man,” another has said, 
“ever made his mark, deep and inefface- 
able, upon a place and people, Dr. Linds- 
ley made it at Nashville.” His son, John 
Berrien Lindsley, D.D., succeeded him as 
chancellor, in 1855. After Dr. Lindsley’s 
resignation in 1850, the University had a 
varied, but on the whole a_ successful 
career. First, the literary department was 
closed for lack of funds; then the medi- 
cal department was organized and estab- 
lished in the old college buildings. The 
trustees, in the mean time, had sold some 
of the real estate belonging to the Univer- 
sity and bought a beautiful plat of ground, 
consisting of sixteen acres, beyond the city 
limits, on the south. Here the erection of 
buildings was promptly begun, and in 1854 
they were ready for occupancy. The main 
building was supported on the right and 
in the rear by two other solid stone struc- 
tures, — the Chapel and Lindsley Hall, the 
latter for domitories. ‘These buildings re- 
main as then, and a handsome brick resi- 
dence has since been built as a home for 
the chancellor, and a stone house at the 
main entrance for the janitor. 

Within a year of its opening in its new 
home, we find the University stranded again 
for want of funds. ‘The public schools of 
Nashville had opened in the mean time, 
and some of its friends claimed that the 
University patronage was largely curtailed 
by their popularity. For the session of 
1855-6 it opened with flattering prospects 
as a military school, under the joint man- 
agement of Bushrod Johnson and Alexan- 
der P. Stewart. During their management 
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there was an average of about six hundred 
students. When the storm of civil war 
swept over the country the school was 
broken up — chancellor, superintendent, 
officers, teachers, and students enlisting in 
the Confederate army. Only the 
old German janitor, Deubler, re- 
mained to care for the buildings, 
the extensive library, and the valua- 
ble scientific appliances. But de- 
spite the care of Mr. Deubler, the 
Federal army used the buildings for 
barracks and hospital. 

The ten years succeeding 1865 
were uneventful ones in the history 
of the institution, although an excel- 
lent military school was conducted 
by Generals E. Kirby Smith and A. 
P. Stewart. Those ten years, how- 
ever, were fraught with events of 
deepest interest to education in 
Nashville. In political history those 
years are known as the “ reconstruc- 
tion period.” ‘That term would cer- 
tainly be applicable to that period 
of the history of education in Nash- 
ville. It was in those ten years that 
so many of the institutions that have 
contributed to Nashville’s fame were 
born. ‘The “ Old Academy,” as the 
Nashville Academy is fondly called 
even to this day, never opened its 
doors after their closing in the early 
years of the war; but peace had 
scarcely smiled on the city when 
another institution sprang up to 
take its place. This has become 
famous throughout the South as 
Ward’s Seminary. It was founded 
by Rev. W. E. Ward in September, 
1865, and is to-day said to be the largest 
school for girls in the South. St. Cecilia’s 
Academy had been opened in 1860 by the 
Sisters of the Dominican order; but it 
had merely come into existence before 
the war, and first began its active life in 
the early years of peace. ‘To-day it stands, 
in its fine buildings and successful manage- 
ment, a monument to the ability of its 
trustees. 

The ink had scarcely dried after the 
signing of the Emancipation Proclamation, 
when a school for colored children was 
opened by Rev. Dr. D. W. Phillips, in a 
basement on McLemore Street, near the 
passenger station of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga, and St. Louis Railway. Day and 


night did this noble philanthropist labor 
through years of discouragement, till he 
finally saw his labors crowned with success, 
in the purchase of extensive grounds near 
Vanderbilt University, the erection of com- 
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modious buildings, and the partial endow- 
ment of Roger Williams University. Dr. 
Phillips is still connected with the school, 
and is proudly happy in the contemplation 
of the splendid work that is being carried 
on there under the presidency of Dr. A. 
Owen. 

Towards the close of the “ reconstruc- 
tion period” another step was taken in 
the preparation of the colored man for 
citizenship. ‘Through the instrumentality 
of the Freedman’s Aid Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Central Ten- 
nessee College was founded in the southern 
part of the city. While two other promi- 
nent colored schools preceded it, this was 
really a pioneer in some features of school 
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work. While never claiming to be a uni- 
versity, it comprises all the departments 
of a university, including Theology, Law, 
Medicine, as well as Dentistry and Manual 
Training. It was the first and is, I believe, 
the only college having separately organized 
schools of medicine, surgery, and dentistry 
exclusively for colored students. The facul- 
ties of these schools are composed largely 
of the most prominent physicians and 
dentists in the city, one of the most unas- 
suming of them all being the president, Dr. 
J. Braden. 

Fisk University is, without doubt, the 
most widely known school for colored 
people in the world. It may be doubted 
whether any school in the South, white or 
colored, has been so much talked about. 
Where, in the civilized world, indeed, have 
the Jubilee Singers not been heard of, if 
not heard? And who, that knows of the 
remarkable pilgrimages of that remarkable 
company of ex-slaves, but knows that they 
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sang for love of Fisk University? I can- 
not better introduce the history of this 
monument of devotion, energy, and _ phil- 
anthropy than by a quotation from an arti- 
cle in Zhe Freeman, of Indianapolis, edited 
by Edward E. Cooper, a colored man : — 


“Immediately following the Proclamation of 
Emancipation the Northern people feit that among 
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the great and immediate wants of the freedmen 
were education and religious culture, which, as 
they were not able to give themselves, had to be 
supplied them. To this end the American Mis- 
sionary Association caused a school to be opened 
in this city on Jan. 9, 1866, in Government build- 
ings, west of the Chattanooga Depot, known at 
the time as the Railroad Hospital. It is a strange, 
but a true coincidence, that the building that had 
sheltered the Union soldiers became the school- 
house for the people for whose freedom they had 
fought.” 


The school thus opened was named in 
honor of Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, then chief 
of the Freedman’s Bureau. Mr. John 
Ogden, who was connected with the 
Western Freedman’s Aid Commission, was 
put in charge of the school and did a 
valuable work during the first years of its 
life. But the man who has, from its incep- 
tion to this day, contributed more to its 
success than any other man is Rev. Erastus 
M. Cravath. Being a chaplain in the 
Federal army, he became well acquainted 
with the peculiar needs of the colored 
people, as well as the peculiar obstacles , 
to be overcome in meeting them. He, 
together with Mr. Ogden and Rev. E. P. 
Smith, advanced $6000 with which to 
purchase a site for the school, the Govern- 
ment giving the old hospital buildings. 

In August, 1867, “ Fisk University ” was 
chartered, having worked before without 
charter under the name of “ Fisk School” ; 
and in the following November the first 
normal class was opened. From that time 
forward the growth of the school was 
remarkable. ‘The American Missionary 
Association had given its sanction to the 
organization of a school, but it had not the 
means for the establishment of a university. 
The trustees of the Peabody fund donated 
$800 a year for normal training, and the 
Freedman’s Bureau donated $7000; but 
this was only a modicum of the sum nec- 
essary to the success of the great work. 
The old houses given by the Government 
were fast going to decay, and the trustees 
had no money to build new ones. “ The 
thing seems out of the question, but it 
must be done,” was the summing up of 
the situation given by a friend of the insti- 
tution. ‘Thus the matter stood in the early 
part of 1871. ‘Talent and sentiment, di- 
rected by excellent business management, 
came to the rescue. 

Prof. George L. White, teacher of music 
in the school, conceived the idea of giving 
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to the Northern people an object-lesson 
in negro education, and making out of it 
$50,000 for the University. He began 
the training of a company of singers, with 
whom he. proposed to make a tour of 
the North; and in the following Octo- 
ber, 1868, the party started for Cincinnati, 
where they first appeared on the stage. ‘The 
troupe was composed of Miss Shepard, pi- 
anist, and eleven singers, most of whom 
had been slaves. ‘The story of how they 
sang their way through almost every North- 
ern and Eastern city does not need re- 
peating. In their several tours, which em- 
braced not only the 
North and East of 
the United States, 
but much of Eu- 
rope, the sum of 
$100,000 was real- 
ized for the cause 
for which these chil- 
dren of misfortune 
labored. As soon 
as the success of the 
enterprise was as- 
sured, the trustees 
bought twenty-five 
acres of land, and 
ground for the new 
building was broken 
Jan. 1, 1873. The 
land, which includ- 
ed the site of Fort 
Gillem, was beauti- 
fully located in the northwestern suburbs 
of the city ; and in the most beautiful spot 
in these grounds the corner-stone of this 
historic school for colored people was laid 
in October. ‘The school work went on in 
the old buildings until January, 1876, when 
Jubilee Hall was ready for occupancy, and 
the faithful Jubilee Singers took part in its 
dedication. 

Livingston Missionary Hall is almost as 
handsome a building as Jubilee Hall, and 
has been occupied since 1882. It was 
built chiefly from a $60,000 gift from Mrs. 
Valeria G. Stone of Massachusetts, although 
much was added by friends in Europe. 

On the same square with Livingston 
Hall is located the Gymnasium, a hand- 
some brick structure begun in 1887. In 
the basement of this building is temporarily 
located the Manual ‘Training department. 
‘The Model and Intermediate schools each 
have as yet only frame buildings, but it is 
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hoped that, in the not distant future, they 
too will occupy homes that shall be monu- 
ments to the liberality of noble friends. 

In July, 1888, the corner-stone of the 
Episcopal Theological Hall was laid, and 
the handsome three-story brick building 
is rapidly nearing completion. ‘This is the 
work of the Episcopal church of ‘Tennessee, 
to further its missionary work among the 
colored people. The aim is to give young 
colored men the literary advantages of 
Fisk University, and at the same time have 
them trained by Episcopal theological 
teachers in the Hall. 








Jubilee Hall, Fisk University. 


I have thus given the bare history of 
Fisk University. But the most valuable 
part of its history cannot be written by a 
pen like mine. ‘The patient, earnest, hope- 
ful work of the president and teachers, 
and the results of that work, make up the 
real history of Fisk University, and that 
cannot be told in words. It is written in 
the character and work of the men and 
women who go out from the institution. 
In every state in the Union, and in almost 
every county in the South, these men and 
women are to be found. ‘The first class 
was graduated in 1875, and consisted of 
four from the collegiate and three from the 
normal department. Of these, one is pres- 
ident of a college in Mississippi; one is 
principal of a public school in the same 
state ; another is a teacher in the ‘Tennes- 
see School for the Blind ; another is a suc- 
cessful physician in Austin, ‘Texas. 

The schoo! is under the control of a 
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board of trustees of whom Gen. Clinton B. 
Fisk is president, and Rev. E. E. Stickel is 
treasurer. The work of instruction is done 
by Rev. E. M. Cravath, D.D., president, 
with a faculty of twenty-seven teachers. 
While these institutions for the education 
of girls and for the education of colored 
people were being established, the proper 
education of the white youth of the South 





W.H. Payne, LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE PEABODY NORMAL COLLEGE, 


was being much talked about, especially 
by Nashville people, and most especially 
in Methodist circles. The 
Methodism in the South realized the 
importance te that church and to the 
country of the establishment of a great 
school in the South. The publishing 
interests of the church were located at 
Nashville, and everything pointed to Nash- 
ville as the proper place for the establish- 
ment of such a school, if such a school 
could be established anywhere. To this 
end a committee of prominent Methodist 
ministers and business men was appointed 
as early as 1868 or 1870, to devise plans. 
It was agreed to raise half a million dollars 
by private subscription. While this was 
being done, Bishop McTyeire of Nashville 
paid a visit to the family of Cornelius 


leaders of 
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Vanderbilt in New York — Mrs. Vander- 
bilt being a relative of the Bishop. As a 
result of this visit Mr. Vanderbilt gave to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
for the establishment of a_ university, 
$500,000. This was by far the largest 
donation ever made by a single individual 
to a school in the South. Under the terms 
of the gift, the university was to be located 
at Nashville and be under the presidency 
of Bishop McTyeire, who should receive 
a salary of $3000 and have a residence on 
the grounds during life. 

“This donation,” says the secretary, in 
a statement furnished me, “was subse- 
quently increased until the entire donation 
amounted to $1,000,000. Since that time 
the special donation of $150,000, made by 
Mr. William H. Vanderbilt in August, 1879, 
has added to the campus Wesley Hall, a 
commodious structure for the use of the 
Theological Department, the Gymnasium 
and its outfit, the Science Hall, and a com- 
plete equipment of approved apparatus for 
instruction in engineering. In July, 1883( 
Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt added $100,000 to 
the permanent endowment of the Univer- 
sity. In his will he bequeathed to it $200,- 
000, and this sum has been added to the 
endowment. In January, 1888, Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, grandson of the founder, 
made a donation of $30,000 for the erec- 
tion of a Hall of Mechanical Engineering 
and for additions to the University Library. 
The amount of the permanent endowment 
is $900,000, and the amount invested in 
grounds, buildings, furniture, apparatus, 
etc., is over $600,000.” 

The University has seven departments, 
— Academic, Biblical, Law, Medical, Den- 
tal, Pharmaceutical, and Engineering, — 
each department having its own building, 
save that the Academic department and 
the department of Pharmacy occupy the 
main building of the University. Science 
Hall and Wesley Hall, both imposing struc- 
tures, stand at the right of the main build- 
ing. Inthe rear, and on another part of 
the grounds, stand the Observatory and 
the Gymnasium — both thoroughly fur- 
nished for their work. The Hall of Me- 
chanical Engineering has just been com- 
pleted. The department of Medicine oc- 
cupies the grounds and buildings of the 
University of Nashville, as explained else- 
where. The handsomest public building 
in the city is that for the Law and Dental 
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departments, on Cherry Street, in the heart 
of the city. It is of red brick with brown- 
stone front, five stories high, and supplied 
with every convenience. In addition to 
all these buildings there are nine profes- 
sors’ houses, nine other houses for attachés 
of the University, and seven domitories, all 
grouped about the western part of the 
grounds. ‘To prevent the thought that the 
grounds have a crowded appearance, it is 
well to say here that the campus comprises 
seventy-two acres of rolling forest land, as 
beautiful as can be found in a year’s travel. 

But all this money and these houses and 
lands do not make a university, even with 
the addition of the six hundred and more 
students in attendance last year. The 
brains and the culture that direct these 
give Vanderbilt its power. The seventy 
professors and instructors are presided 
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The last, and history may say the most 
important, step taken during the decade 
for the development of the educational 
interests of Nashville was the organization 
of what is now the Peabody Normal Col- 
lege, in 1875. Dr. Barnas Sears, then 
agent of the Peabody Education Fund, 
saw that one great need of the South was 
more professional teachers, — men and 
women educated with a view to making 
teaching the serious work of their lives. 
To this end normal instruction must be 
given them. That was a field of educa- 
tion almost new to the Southern people. 
There were schools for lawyers, and schools 
for doctors, and schools for preachers, and 
schools for book-keepers and accountants, 
—all these in abundance. ‘Teachers had 
been either “born” or “just happened.” 
The wise: and prudent Dr. Sears saw that 








The Peabody Normal College, Main Building. 


over by Chancellor L. C. Garland, A.M., 
LL.D., and the entire organization is di- 
rected by a Board of Trust, consisting of 
twenty-nine Methodist ministers and lay- 
men chosen from every section of the 
church. Of this Board all the bishops are 
members, and Bishop R. K. Hargrove, 
D.D., was recently chosen to fill the place 
of honor made vacant by the death of 
Bishop McTyeire. Vanderbilt University 
is the greatest educational institution of 
the most powerful church in the South 
and Southwest. 


the most far-reaching and valuable work 
that could be done with the great philan- 
thropist’s money was in the line of edu- 
cating teachers. Because of Nashville’s 
geographical and climatic advantages, and 
still more because of her already high 
standing in the educational world, Dr. 
Sears believed this to be the place for 
the establishment of a great normal col- 
lege, such as the bequest of George Pea- 
body provided for. Prominent educators 
in ‘Tennessee had been laboring to induce 
the State to establish a college for the free 
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The Fogg and Hume Schools. 


instruction of professional teachers ; but 
the agitation of what was known as the 
“State debt question” so involved the 
finances of the State that there was little 
probability of success in a scheme that 
would require a large annual expenditure 
of the Siate’s money. 

Just at this time, in 1873 or 1874, Dr. 
Sears came upon the scene with a plan 
to help provide the State with a normal 
school. According to the terms of the 
agreement finally made, the State was to 
appropriate $10,000 per annum, the trus- 
tees of the University of Nashville were 
to furnish the buildings and grounds and 
maintain them in good condition, with 
needed improvements, and the Peabody 
Board was to supply the running expenses. 
These aggregate about $30,000 annually, 
covering one hundred and fourteen schol- 
arships of $200 each. 

At Dr. Sears’s suggestion, the Peabody 
Board elected Dr. Eben S. Stearns, of 
Massachusetts, president of the Normal 
College, which, through courtesy, was called 
the State Normal College ; and the Uni- 
versity Board elected him chancellor of 
the University of Nashville, the State Board 
cheerfully consenting. 
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This action was taken 
prior to the middle of 
1875, but the school was 
not opened until the 15th 
of December, and then 
with but thirteen stu- 
dents. Dr. Stearns was 
not the man to be dis- 
couraged, and through 
his indomitable will and 
perseverance the school 
grew steadily until his 
death, in 1887. At the 
request of the State 
3oard, Professor Pen- 
field of the faculty took 
the direction of the 
school until the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Stearns’s 
successor. Dr. J. L. M. 
Currey had meantime 
succeeded Dr. Sears on 
the Peabody Board ; and 
by him the presidency 
was offered to Prof. W! 
H. Payne of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. “A 
great work is opened be- 
fore you in the South,” he said to Professor 
Payne, ‘and it is your duty to go.” The 
purpose of the Peabody Board to unite the 
Southern educational fund and devote it to 
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the establishment of a great central normal 
university in Nashville was emphasized, and 
the Western teacher consented to come, 
and was duly elected to the dual position so 
ably filled by his predecessor. Dr. Payne, 
who is known to the teaching profession 
throughout the country by his pedagogical 
writings, has already proven the wisdom 
of Dr. Currey’s choice. His life has been 
spent in the schoolroom, the last eight 
years having been devoted to the teaching 
of teachers in the University of Michigan. 
His advent instantly gave new life to the 
school, and the work and the growth of 
the school have gone strongly forward. 
The school opened in 1875 with thirteen 
students, but closed the year with sixty-six. 
The year 1887-8 enrolled one hundred 
and seventy-seven ; and the year 1888-9 
two hundred and eighty. For the work of 
the coming year three members have been 
added to the faculty, which now numbers 
fifteen men and women. As to the aims 
of the College, Chancellor Payne has these 
brief words to say : — 


“Tt is not the purpose of the Peabody Board to 
duplicate any existing normal school, but to found 
an institution for the professional education of 
teachers, of a higher grade than any now existing 
in this country. It is proposed to educate a body 
of young men and women who, by virtue of their 
literary attainments and professional knowledge, 
shall be capable of doing the highest quality of 
work as superintendents, principals, assistants in 
high schools and colleges, institute instructors, etc. 
For this purpose at least three things are neces- 
sary: (1) A literary training of the collegiate or 
university type; (2) a thorough knowledge of the 
history, philosophy, and art of education; and (3) 
a large endowment of the professional spirit, or 
that temper of mind which will make educational 
work one’s vocation or profession. In other words, 
the aim of the school is to train men and women 
who will become eminent in educational work, as 
other professional schools have made men eminent 
in law, medicine, and theology. That the Peabody 
Board will endow such a school as this, there is 
no doubt; and that the present Peabody Normal 
College will be this school, I have but little doubt, 
although this determination involves an adjust- 
ment of interests and conditions which is by no 
means without difficulty. By its geographical 
position, its climate, and its pre-eminence as a 
city of schools, Nashville would seem to be the 
predestined seat of this great normal university. 
A second factor of prime importance in this deter- 
mination is the friendly and liberal spirit of the 
State of Tennessee towards the Peabody Normal 
College. That the question of local support and 
sympathy will very largely affect the final decision, 
there is not the least doubt. When the intent of 
the Peabody Board has been realized, the institu- 
tion which it endows will overshadow any other in 


its effect on civil and social progress; and the state 
in which it is located will enjoy its advantages in a 
pre-eminent degree. Another circumstance favor- 
able to the location of this great school in Nash- 
ville, is the hospitable and zealous spirit of the 
University of Nashville. This institution, justly 
proud of its brilliant prestige and honorable his- 
tory, proffered its commodious buildings and beau- 
tiful grounds to the Agent of the Peabody Board 
when he was seeking a location for the projected 
Normal School, and from that day forward has ex- 
pended all its resources on the school to which it 
had opened its doors. Such an institution as the 
one here outlined carmot prosper without a hearty 
and permanent alliance with the university spirit. 
The professional teacher of the type contemplated 
by this schaol must first of all have scholarly attain- 
ments and be possessed of the scholarly spirit. 
For the higher and nobler purposes of the educat- 
ing art, the fatal limitation of the teacher educated 
in the current normal school is his lack of scholar- 
ship and the instincts and aspirations of the 
scholar. It is a most fortunate circumstance that 
the Peabody Normal College has inherited univer- 
sity traditions and privileges, and it will be a more 
fortunate day when its pupils can be inspired by 
university training and culture. A dozen teachers 
of this catholic model will do more to influence 
public education than a hundred who have had 
only the training of a normal school.” 


So much for the Peabody Normal Col- 
lege ; for such the action of the Peabody 
Board and the State Board has made it. 
3ut there is more of the University of 
Nashville. The Normal College really 
forms the collegiate department cf the old 
University, of which there are two other 
departments. Montgomery Bell Academy 
was founded in 1867, and made the pre- 
paratory department. The fund for its 
support is derived from a bequest of Mont- 
gomery Bell, the pioneer iron-maker of 
Tennessee ; and its graduates are admitted 
to the normal and university courses with- 
out examination. ‘The Medical Depart- 
ment was organized in 1850, and was in 
a prosperous condition from the first. In 
1875, however, it was correlated with the 
Vanderbilt University, and is now known 
as the Medical Department of Vanderbilt 
University and the University of Nashville. 

The citizens of Nashville are proud of 
every one of these institutions ; but if the 
stranger in Nashyille would introduce a 
subject that will at once command atten- 
tion and call forth expression from every 
citizen present, he has but to speak of the 
public schools. In these all are interested ; 
and of them all are proud and prompt to 
speak. I have said that Nashville claims the 
oldest university in the Southwest ; the first 
chartered academy for girls in the United 
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States ; the most richly endowed university 
and the largest college for women in the 
South. These facts are not mentioned 
here in an idly boastful way, but as evi- 
dence that the claim to a superior educa- 
tional atmosphere is well founded. In 
this line comes the additional claim that 
one of the first, if not the first, system of 
city schools in the South was organized in 
Nashville. In 1851, when the town of 
South Nashville established a system of 
graded schools supported by a direct tax 
of the people, exactly as the town schools 
of New England are supported, it excited 
much comment throughout the South. No 
town in Tennessee had tried it. These 
first schools had for principal and superin- 
tendent, Col. J. G. Fellows. Within less 
than three years from the opening of South 
Nashville Institute in 1851, the city of 
Nashville proper had organized a similar 
system of schools on a larger scale, which 
organization has been perpetuated. The 
town of South Nashville, with its schools, 
was soon absorbed by the city of Nashville ; 
and the building which was occupied by the 
first graded school in Tennessee continued 
in its unpretentious career as a school-house, 
known of late years as “ Trimble School.” 
Only last year was it pulled down to 
make room for the prettiest and most 
perfectly appointed school building in 


the city. It has been the policy of the 
city government for the past few years to 
build a modern school every two years, 
the last always being the best. The sys- 
tem now has fourteen schools, five of 
which are for colored children and pre- 
sided over by colored teachers. Two of 
the smallest of these buildings for colored 
children are rented, but will soon be re- 
placed by houses fully in line with the 
other improvements. The value of school 
property is now $283,000. The entire 
system is under control of a Board of 
Education, consisting of nine members 
and a superintendent. Godfrey M. Fogg 
is the present president of the Board, and 
Z. H. Brown is the superintendent. ‘The 
school population of the city, according 
to the census of last year, was 15,911 ; 
the enrolment was 7723; and the average 
daily attendance, 6139. ‘The number of 
teachers was 147, at an average salary of 
$582. 

The influence of these schools upon the 
educational thought and the development , 
of school work throughout the State can- 
not be calculated. It may properly be 
added here that every county in Tennes- 
see is a part of a State system of schools ; 
and no less than eighteen towns and cities 
have an organized system of graded 
schools. 
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A PLEA FOR READERS OF HISTORY. 


By A. E. 


T is more important to secure readers 
| than writers of history. We are enter- 

ing upon an era of national life in 
which the reading and writing of history 
are of the utmost importance. Within 
a generation there have been introduced 
into American life, by birth and immigra- 
tion, one-half as many people unfamiliar 
with and uninterested in American history 
and institutions, as there were people in 
the country when the Civil War broke out. 
Patriotism will be as vital to our national 
existence in the future as it was twenty- 
eight years ago. Patriotism cannot be 
taught ; it must be absorbed. Lectures, 


Winship. 


essays, and even school instruction in 
civics will not develop patriotic ardor. 
History must be read in every state, in 
every community, must be taught in the 
shop and upon the train, and thus be 
breathed into the very life of the people. 
It must be the natural thing for the 
preacher and editor to illustrate and illu- 
minate their themes with historic refer- 
ences that are as familiar to their auditors 
as the stories of Moses or of Paul. The 
entire range of our American history at 
least must be covered by men who can 
make history picturesque and literary, and 
at the same time present the fullest facts 
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with the best philosophy. There are a 
few searchers of history, men who love to 
live in the archives of nations ; men who, 
like Motley, Prescott, and Parkman, will 
delve and dig with tireless faithfulness 
among musty records in unfrequented 
nooks. But these men are rare. There 
are the Weemses of history who, knowing 
a little, guess at as much more as will be 
received by an uncritical public. ‘There 
are adventurers in history, men who ex- 
plore new historical territory as Stanley 
explores Africa, not so much for historic 
fact as for strange experience. There are 
theorists in history, men who go to history 
to prove a point, as theologians often go 
to the Bible or the Holy Land. There 
are philosophers in history, men who study, 
not to prove a theory, but for the sake of 
finding what theories history supports and 
illuminates, as did Hegel. There are es- 
sayists in history, like Macaulay and John 
Fiske. There are makers of history and 
recorders of what they help to make, like 
Grant and Sherman. 

All these kinds of writers of history 
there are. But there are too few readers 
of history, too few indeed who know how 
to read it. There are many ways of read- 
ing history. It may be read for literary 
enjoyment, in which case it should often 
be read aloud in the family; in every 
home there should be found time, how- 
ever busy the life, for the reading aloud 
of some of the classic writings of our 
own land. It may be read for biography, 
in which case our American Statesmen 
series is a good field in which to study the 
times through the lives and the opinions 
of Adams, Hamilton, Jefferson, Clay, and 
Webster. It may be read for facts, in 
which case there are now many school 
histories of rare value, —such works as 
those of Higginson and Scudder and 
Eggleston and Johnston, — which should 
be of the greatest service in a hundred 
places outside of the schools. It may 
be read for the study of political institu- 
tions and their growth, in which case such 
works as Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 





The Stories of the States, and the Amert- 
can Commonwealths series, are to be 
commended. How much the American, 
and especially the New Englander, may 
get from such a book as Alexander John- 
ston’s Connecticut, in this last-mentioned 
series ! 

How to read is perhaps even more im- 
portant than what to read. The student 
must learn not to weary himself with words, 
but to read ideas. Let him know what 
the author aims to do. Let him put him- 
self in sympathy with the book. Let him 
know what he wants of a ‘book before he 
undertakes to read it at all. Let him learn 
to read as an expert. Know the history 
of some country, of some period, of at 
least some one thing, thoroughly. No 
busy man can read everything, but no man 
is so busy that he cannot be a specialist and 
an expert on some subject. Read aggres- 
sively; be in touch with the latest utterance 
on something, in touch with the liveliest 
historic thought of the day. Read to think 
rather than for the mere knowledge of facts. 
It is not what others have thought so much 
as what we think for ourselves that con- 
cerns us. Our own thinking is uncon- 
sciously toned up or down by the thought 
we find in books, but that thought does us 
almost no good except through the activity 
of our own minds upon it. 

If the author cannot make you think, 
if you do not find him original, if he is 
not the master of his subject, if he is not 
writing for the best audience of to-day, 
if his book does not pay for the reading, 
then drop it as you drop the compan- 
ion who recites last year’s crop of poor 
stories. 

The book to read is one that throws 
light on the path. ‘The great danger, per- 
haps, in reading history is that we shall be 
led by it to walk backwards, to live too 
much in the past. To avoid this we must 
keep our own thought forward, we must 
always read for instruction for the future, 
we must read like live men, we must be 
our own pilots and always keep the wheel 
in hand. 











THE HAUNTED BELL. 


By Prof. James K. Hosmer. 


CHAPTER V. 







a7) HE rattling of musketry 
AY from the meadow at 
| length became violent. 
The point where 
Thankful sat was some- 
what elevated, and 
looking through the 
thin belt of leafless 
timber which fringed 
it, she could easily see the distant skirmish. 
She looked on at first with a Janguid atten- 
tion, scarcely caring whether French or 
English prevailed. The French seemed to 
have thrown away nearly all the booty with 
which at first they had encumbered them- 
selves except, singularly enough, the bell 
from the meeting-house, which was indeed 
the most cumbrous part. ‘This had been 
taken from its place, swung upon a stout 
sapling, and was now carried forward upon 
the shoulders of a party of men, with its 
tongue muffled. Thus impeded, the retreat 
of the invaders was but slow. ‘The Jesuit 
with great energy directed and helped in 
the carrying of the burden; while the spy 
was ever close at hand, animating the fight- 
ers, and vigorously using weapons himself. 
In a sudden onset made by the English, 
Thankful distinctly saw the life of the 
priest threatened close at hand. A ser- 
geant of the train-band whom she well 
knew struck at him a vigorous blow with 
his pike ; but the spy, quickly interposing 
his own body, turned aside what would no 
doubt have been a death-blow, although 
in doing so the point of the weapon passed 
through his own arm. For a moment there 
was a fierce duel, in which the spy seemed 
likely to fall. His sword arm, however, 
was unhurt, and handling his weapon like 
a cool and skilful master-of-fence, he soon 
stretched his opponent upon the snow. 
The English were presently driven back, 
while the rangers and savages, bearing 
many of the marks of a hard encounter, 
came into the camp. 
Almost the sole booty from the attack 
was the bell, yet Thankful could not see 
that as far as the leaders were concerned 


there was any disappointment. As_ it 
rested upon the snow, the rangers rever 
ently crossed themselves, removing their 
head-gear whenever they passed it, and 
the eyes of the Jesuit rested upon it, full 
of emotion. ‘The priest bound up the arm 
of the spy with demonstrations of warm 
affection and voluble outpourings of what 
Thankful understood to be gratitude. The 
spy received his ministrations with a face 
apparently full of friendship. Benumbed 
though she was by the blows of her hard 


fate, the captive felt the question pressing, . 


“What can be the secret of the bell? 
Why has it such worth for these men?” 
Witnessing the apparent affection of the 
Jesuit and the spy, and remembering that 
the latter, at such risk to his own life, had 
just saved the life of the priest, she recalled 
that still earlier scene within the burning 
village, when the face of the spy was turned 
upon the Jesuit with what she had felt sure 
was an expression of hatred. ‘The further 
question came to her, “ What can be the 
relation of these two men?” 

Before their retreat northward, the hos- 
tile party took a brief rest. The spy knew 
perfectly what help might be expected to 
pour in from other English posts, and, 
Thankful supposes, felt assured that after 
the discomfiture which she had witnessed 
in the meadow, in which the English had 
been very severely handled, a respite from 
pursuit might be counted on. By the in- 
terval of quiet, and by chafing, Thankful 
found her injury, which was only slight, 
much relieved. When the march com- 
menced, however, she soon began to fail 
again, and believes she stood in much 
danger of being killed as an incumbrance, 
when the Jesuit interposed, and her cap- 
tor, Antoine, gave her the support of his 
shoulder. 

In the main body, she says, went, for the 
most part, the French hunters, gaunt and 
sinewy, in frocks of buckskin, much 
stained in various hardships, embroidered 
with quills of the porcupine, and tied about 
with gaudy sashes. Their leggings were 
scarlet and their moccasins beaded ; they 
moved forward with an Indian swing. 
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Many of them seemed to have gone full 
half-way toward the barbarian ; as, on the 
other hand, many of the Indians, in attire 
and habits, had approached the European 
full half-way, civilized and savage man 
blending together almost  indistinguish- 
ably. There were, however, in the party, 
Indians who had come untutored directly 
from the woods, who wore, even in the 
winter cold, but little covering above the 
waist, whose heads preserved the scalp- 
lock adorned with the eagle’s feather, — 
supple and silent in their movements as 
so many panthers. The thin, embrowned 
leader of the party, in his fringed ranger’s 
dress, with long gun always in the hollow 
of his arm, and powder-horn close at hand, 
kept watchfully in the rear, where the first 
sign of pursuit by the English might be 
observed. 

The food of the victors was too scanty 
to afford the party more than enough for a 
bare subsistence ; and as they pressed for- 
ward on the retreat, with all the swiftness 
possible, there was no time for hunting. 
Now and then a terrible scene occurred. 
Of the few captives left, all, like Thankful, 
for some reason or other, had been too 
helpless to escape. Two sol liers of the 
Meadowboro garrison, who had _ been 
wounded, growing faint and __ faltering, 
were promptly tomahawked; and more 
than once, when the progress of a mother 
was impeded by the young child in her 
arms or at her side, the savage master, 
with quick ruthlessness, dashed the child 
to death. Thankful relates an incident in 
which both her admiration and repugnance 
were called out toward the Jesuit, who, as 
one may see, now begins to have a curious 
fascination for her. One of the wildest of 
the Indians had caught from its mother 
her babe, and held his tomahawk ready to 
strike. The Jesuit, with the humanity which 
he had shown from the first, rushed for- 
ward with hands outstretched, and broke 
the force of the descending blow. The 
babe was not killed outright ; it received, 
however, a wound which it was plain would 
soon be mortal. The Indian, his murder- 
ous fury restrained, sullenly withdrew. In 
broken English, the priest then besought 
that, before the child died, he might be 
allowed to baptize him. The mother, a 
sturdy Puritan of Mr. Wooderoffe’s flock, 
rejected the proposition with proper indig- 
nation, and was sustained in her resistance 


by the ruling elder of the Meadowboro 
congregation, who marched with his arms 
bound. ‘The priest appeared to yield the 
point, and taking the child in his arms, 
bore active part with the mother in reliev- 
ing, so far as possible, its sufferings. At 
length he caused water to be brought, when 
this singular thing occurred. While pre- 
tending to relieve the thirst of the dying 
child, he artfully managed to divert the 
attention of the mother to the preparation 
of a wrapping for the wound. He then 
secretly moistened his fingers, and with 
lips rapidly moving, evidently repeating 
the baptismal formula, he wet the child’s 
brow and marked it with the sign of the 
cross. It was done so quickly and secretly 
that Thankful believed it was perceived by 
no one but herself. The influence of her 
Puritan nurture was strong upon her, and 
a thrill of horror passed over her as she 
saw an innocent being put in everlasting 
peril, as she supposed, by being subjected 
in an underhand way to an abominable 
rite. She kept her own counsel, lest the 
grief of the stricken mother might be ag- 
gravated by learning what her child had 
undergone. ‘The respect for the Jesuit 
which his humanity had caused her to feel, 
was for the time being completely over- 
whelmed by dread. He was, after all, a 
cunning and deceitful minister of the 
Devil, who, with sugared words and artful 
subterfuges, was ever busy sending souls 
to perdition. 

In spite of hardships Thankful’s injury 
soon disappeared without trace. Vigorous 
chafing was an effective remedy. Antoine, 
whom she soon found not ill-disposed, gave 
her the help of his shoulder. Practised 
as she had long been in forest expeditions, 
she rallied day by day, and soon needed 
help no longer. The Jesuit she learned 
was called & pére Mériel: the spy, whom 
it was plain the rangers had long known, 
was addressed as the Sreur, and treated 
with the utmost deference. He exercised 
no command, appearing to prefer to hold 
himself aloof; but Thankful inferred from 
the respect shown to him, that should the 
party be overtaken by English pursuers, he 
would at once assume authority, as he had 
done at the time of the burning of the 
village. 

Father Mériel and the Sieur marched 
almost constantly in the centre of the 
troop, where, with its tongue muffled, was 
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borne the bell. While they threaded the 
woods, a stout pole was fastened to its 
upper part, of which the ends rested upon 
the shoulders of a line of men, before 
and behind, who were often relieved, for 
the burden was a heavy one. The manner 
of the Sieur was utterly without its old 
affability, which evidently had been as- 
sumed at Meadowboro for a purpose. He 
was distant and haughty. Once when 
some bolder one among the captives broke 
out upon him with fierce execrations, he 
assumed for a moment a mocking courtesy, 
and with a deprecatory shrug and wave of 
the hand exclaimed, “ Ah, mon ami, we 
shall improve your mind with a short 
voyage.”’ Generally, however, if a word of 
reproach came from a prisoner, the Sieur 
met it with a frown of severity, and rais- 
ing a finger toward the guard, the point of 
a pike was instantly at the breast of the 
speaker. 

As the distance increased between the 
retreating party and the English settle- 
ments, the harshness of the victors became 
much softened, and the captives began to 
feel that no more severity was shown than 
was necessary to keep them secure and 
force them forward. Often a young child 
was carried day after day upon a ranger’s 
shoulders. The bloody scenes: of the 
earlier part of the retreat became infre- 
quent, and sometimes a failing woman or 
wounded man was tended or helped for- 
ward with positive kindness. As the dan- 
ger of pursuit grew less and less, through 
Father Mériel’s influence largely, the re- 
straints grew constantly fewer and the 
indulgences increased. The woods at last 
were forsaken, and the route of the party 
became the frozen, snow-covered bed of a 
stream, whose course was northward. Here 
sledges were quickly made by the handy 
arms of the Canadians, upon which the 
bell, with the packs and weapons of the 
party, was now drawn forward, to the great 
relief of all. 

As her bodily suffering ceased, Thankful 
observed, with increasing interest, the com- 
panions among whom she had been thrown, 
and naturally the Jesuit drew her attention 
in an especial way. The circumstances 
under which she had first seen him, his 
ascendancy over both French and Indians, 
his striking face and imposing figure, all 


were impressive ; and she found herself 


often studying his ways, with a feeling in 


which dread and respect were curiously 
mingled. At certain stated hours each 
day he read from the little book he carried 
about his neck, which Thankful learned 
was his breviary, crossed his hands upon 
his breast, and turned his eyes upward. 
One day, approaching the ruling elder, 
who had tramped on in his bondage, 
always silent and stern, Father Mériel ac- 
costed him with much courtesy and com- 
passion, in his imperfect English : 

“Terrible, sir, these burnings and mur- 
ders, the suffering of you and — what you 
call—ces pauvres-ci. 1 have for it no 
heart. Why not, mon capitain, have I 
said, to leave them in their village? But 
he have said there is necessity to us of 
vengeance. The grand Louis is angry. I, 
sir, like all French, enrage that the Catholic 
James you have driven from his throne, 
and that the Prince of Orange, name 
abhorrent! is there. // fau¢—it must 
be, that the war must be, but I lament 
your suffering.” 

The Jesuit then cited, says Thankful, 
instances of English barbarities to excuse 
his countrymen, mentioning in particular 
the treachery of Waldron at Cocheco, who 
deceitfully kidnapped, he declared, some 
hundreds of Indians and sold them as 
slaves. The ruling elder turned a stern 
face upon the Jesuit and deigned no re- 
ply but a denunciatory sentence from a 
prophet, which he uttered with sonorous 
indignation. Father Mériel took the rebuff 
calmly, but the ruling elder’s Indian 
master, understanding that indignity was 
offered, raised at once his tomahawk with 
a guttural exclamation of wrath. The un- 
daunted Puritan looked calmly at the edge 
of the weapon. Father Mériel, however, 
interposed with a quick gesture and a 
commanding word or two in the Indian 
tongue, and the hatchet dropped again to 
the savage’s girdle. 

As the party still pursued its course 
northward, yet harassed by fear of pursuit, 
and becoming greatly distressed for food, 
the resolution was at last reached to bury 
the bell and some of the more cumbrous 
parts of their baggage, upon the bank of 
the stream, at some point from which they 
might be conveyed to the St. Lawrence by 
water, after the ice had disappeared in the 
spring, at which time, it might be supposed, 
the English pursuers would have retreated. 
The decision was not reached until after 
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much controversy. ‘Thankful, to whose 
quick mind the language of her captors 
was fast becoming intelligible, accom- 
panied as it always was by graphic action 
and working of the mobile faces, plainly 
perceived that Father Mériel strenuously 
opposed the abandonment of the bell, only 
yielding when at last it became very clear 
tnat its conveyance imposed a most seri- 
ous tax upon the exhausted strength of the 
men, and put all in peril of starvation by 
the delay which was caused. In the end 
he consented, and the bell was buried at a 
bend in the river at the foot of a rock of 
marked appearance, all traces of the opera- 
tion being carefully obliterated. Relieved 
of their cumbrous burden, the company 
now marched rapidly on over the ice and 
snow which covered the broadening area 
of the stream, and at last appeared to feel 
they were safe. 

The scarcity of food became so great 
that famine impended, and a camp having 
been established, hunters went out on 
every side. Thankful, sitting under guard 
with the rest of the captives at a camp-fire 
a little apart, watched what happened in 
the bivouac. In one place, under the di- 
rection of the Father, a space was cleared 
away in the snow, the racquette being 
used for a shovel. Within the circle thus 
prepared a roomy wigwam was built, closed 
in with branches of evergreen, and here 
and there strips of cloth produced from 
the packs. A handsomely finished plank 
of cedar, some four feet in length, which 
Thankful had noticed upon the shoulders 
of a young Indian, and the use of which 
she had been at a loss to understand, was 
placed at one end upon supports, and over 
it was arranged a canopy of silk. While 
Thankful was still in doubt as to the pur- 
pose of the preparation, the ruling elder 
near at hand, who also watched the pro- 
ceeding, raising his hands, exclaimed with 
a groan: “ ‘Turn away mine eyes from be- 
holding vanity. The prophet of Baal sets 
forth a shrine for his idolatry” ; and going 
as far from the spot as the guard would 
allow, he turned his back. But Thankful, 
although her education made it impossible 
for her to feel anything but dread and re- 
pugnance, could not repress her curiosity, 
and kept her eyes fixed upon the busy 
figures who were arranging the woodland 
shrine. 

Some hangings of silk and a few mats 


of reeds curiously woven and _ brilliantly 
dyed were put in conspicuous places, and 
in front of the altar was stretched the skin 
of a black bear, unusually large and fine. 
An embroidered covering was laid upon 
the cedar board, and at last a number of 
utensils of rich material and workmanship 
were produced from packs which had been 
especially under Father Mériel’s care, — 
a shining chalice, a delicately wrought 
crucifix, and candles in candlesticks beau- 
tifully chased and embossed. It was, says 
Thankful, “a fair show of silver and dyed 
stuffs.” 

When all was done, the Jesuit disap- 
peared within a smaller cabin which had 
been erected close at hand to the larger 
arbor. A bright sun shone out, in the rays 
of which the crimson and purple of the 
draperies was made plain, and the bright- 
ness of the polished utensils. Few as 
were the circumstances of splendor in the 
desert sanctuary, Thankful, nevertheless, 
had probably never seen before worship 
surrounded by any such approach to pomp ; 
and with all her abhorrence, she could do 
no otherwise than feel a certain amount of 
awe as she saw the wildest of the Indians 
and the rough rangers hush their talk 
whenever they came near to drop upon 
their knees and cross themselves with 
rapidly moving lips. Presently from all 
sides the hunters came returning, some 
empty-handed, but a few, luckily, with car- 
cases of moose and bear. Always when 
the shrine was approached knees were 
bent. The rude war-party arranged itself 
at last as a reverent congregation. 

The attention of Thankful was now 
drawn by tumult behind. The Indian 
master of the ruling elder was trying to 
force him to the service. The elder was a 
man of strong frame and in his prime ; 
the Indian, however, of even taller and 
more stalwart proportions. ‘The struggle 
between them soon became fierce. The 
Indian catching the captive’s hand forced 
him to make the sign of the cross; then 
pulling off a small crucifix which hung at 
his own neck, he put it to the elder’s lips 
to be kissed, who, however, spat upon it. 
In a moment the savage’s tomahawk was 
in the air, threatening the head of the 
prisoner, who looked intrepidly now into 
the eye of his master, now at the edge of 
the brandished weapon. Throwing down 
his hatchet, the Indian seized the hand 
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of the Englishman in his teeth, threaten- 
ing to tear off the nails: but this threat, too, 
was met undauntedly: whereupon, with a 
guttural exclamation, the tormentor de- 
sisted. Calling others to his assistance, 
the chief forced the elder in spite of him- 
self to a position directly in front of the 
altar. At an admonition of the guard, 
which the rest did not care to resist, the 
remaining English were moved nearer to 
the group about to worship, and Thankful 
saw for the first time the celebration of the 
Mass. 

She says her conscience reproached her 
for looking on with interest and feeling 
impressed in spite of herself with the so- 
lemnity of the service. The Father came 
forth to the shrine in rich vestments, the 
prevailing color of which was purple. The 
significance of gestures and words was 
unknown to her, but he was an imposing 
figure as he stood with the chasuble sweep- 
ing toward his feet, his stately form bending 
in the frequent genuflections, his counte- 
nance marked with emotion. ‘The incense 
_ Tose, the sonorous intonation of the Latin 
prayers fell upon the ear, and at last, in a 
pause, there came from a group, a little 
apart from the main congregation, the 
sound of chanting. They were youths 
and men, whose voices, now high, now 
deep, mingled in harmony. So at inter- 
vals through the ceremony, alternating 
with the voice of the priest, came the 
chant of the choir, reverently, if rudely, 
given. When Father Mériel, extending 
his hands on high, lifted up the host, 
Thankful felt it to be a moment of ex- 
traordinary solemnity. Sympathy with the 
devout company inclined her to bow her 
head, but she resisted. The wild congre- 
gation about her knelt; the priest, as he 
held on high the sacrament, let fall tears ; 
‘there was no sound but muttered prayers 
from figures swaying with emotion. Thank- 
ful’s breath came quick from the intensity 
of her own feeling. The sincerity of the 
worshippers, the imposing priest, a certain 
pathos in the swell and cadence of the 
chant, all touched her deeply. 

Shortly after the ceremony, Father 
Mériel, who had resumed his customary 
robe of black, approached the company of 
captives. Going up to the elder, he apolo- 
gized in courteous words for the violence 
which had been offered him. Had he 
known of the Indian’s conduct he would 


have rebuked him, but they were some- 
times beyond restraint. Yet, he went on 
to say in his imperfect English, he was sur- 
prised the elder should make such a point 
of account. Were he himself a prisoner in 
New England, he would go to their meet- 
ing-houses to see their mode of worship. 
The Puritan answered that the case was 
very different; they themselves being 
judges, there was nothing either as to 
matter or manner, in the worship of the 
New England churches, contrary to the 
Gospel order. What had just taken place, 
however, was idolatrous superstition. Come 
and see, said Father Mériel, and convince 
us of our superstition. The elder retorted, 
it would be doing evil that good might 
come. The priest plainly felt that nothing 
could be gained by controversy with one 
so uncompromising. He merely rejoined 
that he would do all henceforth that he 
could to prevent violence, and informed 
the elder that he was free to have a service 
with the captives in such manner as he 
preferred. 

The elder, whose father had been a 
pikeman of Cromwell’s, and who had in- 
herited gifts as an exhorter, as well as a 
heart that could breast danger, soon raised 
his voice in an invocation. Taking from 
his pocket the version of Sternhold and 
Hopkins, he lined off the 137th Psalm, 
while the captives sang. 


“When as we sat in Babylon the rivers round 

about, 

And in remembrance of Zion the tears for grief 
gushed out, 

We hanged our harps and instruments the wil- 
low-trees upon, 

For in that place men for their use had planted 
many a one.” 


Thankful says that in the concluding 
stanza her voice was silent. The words, 
indeed, were for the most part but a para- 
phrase of Holy Writ; that she well knew, 
but there was a spirit in them from which 
she could not do otherwise than shrink. 


“ Even so shalt thou, O Babylon, at length to dust 

be brought, 

And happy shall that man be called who our re- 
venge hath wrought. 

Yea, blessed shall that man be called who takes 
thy children young, 

To dash their bones against hard stones that lie 
the streets among.” 


A discourse followed from the text, 
Lamentations i. 18: “My virgins and 
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young men have gone into captivity,” in 
which the elder sturdily exhorted his hear- 
ers to make a good confession, denouncing 
bitterly the French, and warning his audi- 
tors against popish solicitations. “ How- 
beit, in vain do they worship me,” he 
cried, quoting Mark viii. 7, 8, 9, “‘ teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of men. 
For laying aside the commandment of 
God, ye hold the tradition of men, as the 
washing of pots and cups, and many other 
such like things ye do,” upon which scrip- 
ture he enlarged until the twilight deep- 
ened. The game being now roasted, a 
liberal supper stood ready, to partake of 
which the captives were cordially admitted. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE English settlements were now so 
distant and the reports of the scouts so 
reassuring, that all fears of pursuit were 
dismissed. Since considerations of safety 
no longer made it necessary for the party 
to remain together, and since a number of 
small bodies, pursuing different routes, 
could more easily provide themselves with 
food, the force was now separated. The 
expedition at last entered Canada at differ- 
ent points, in groups of a dozen or a score, 
two or three captives being attached to 
each. Thankful was in the band which 
contained the Jesuit and the Sieur. 

One evening, at last, they came suddenly 
upon the shore of a broad blue flood, 
which the French greeted with shouts and 
dancing, and the captives needed not to 
be told that it was the stream upon which 
the homes of their masters were situated, 
the mighty St. Lawrence. Presently after, 
they approached the village of Belleau, and 
the goal of their wanderings was reached. 
All traces of harshness in the treatment of 
the prisoners had disappeared since the 
division of the party. The Indians, indeed, 
sometimes looked on sullenly, complaining 
that the French liked the English better 
than themselves. The thought of the 
trackless wilderness behind them, now 
more nearly impassable than during their 
own transit, because the opening spring 
had destroyed the river-floors on which 
they had found a convenient path, and 
turned many a stretch of forest into a 
morass, was enough to deter even those 
most homesick from any attempt to 





escape. It was with scarcely less elation 
than the French themselves that the cap- 
tives latterly had felt that the end of the 
march was near. 

The firing of guns by the returning sol- 
diers warned the village of their approach, 
and soon the women and children, with 
the men who had remained behind, were 
seen hurrying in eager groups from the 
houses with shouts of welcome. Thankful 
says she looked on with a lonely feeling in 
her heart, but still sympathetically, as the 
red caps were tossed in the air, the hands 
waved, and the soldiers at last were seized 
upon by their wives and children. The 
greeting on both sides was full of de- 
monstrative affection. 

A nimble little matron, with bright black 
eyes, her hair set with glittering bodkins 
and aigrettes, a laced bodice and short 
striped skirt, flung herself with the freedom 
of a child into the arms of Antoine. On 
both sides there was clapping of hanas, 
laughing, and quick chattering, with much 
arching of eyebrows and play of the fea- 
tures in general. In a moment Antoine 
brought his wife to Thankful, telling her it 
was Annette, who forthwith overwhelmed 
the captive with rapidly uttered greetings. 
Though Thankful had learned much 
French during their march, she was far, 
as yet, from being able to keep up with 
the swift-flowing stream of words. She 
understood well, however, the impulsive 
cordiality of the little woman’s face and 
manner, who pointed to Thankful’s torn 
attire and haggard, weary face with a look 
of thorough pity. At length, taking in 
Thankful’s desolate situation, abandoning 
herself to compassionate feeling, the little 
Frenchwoman put her arm about her 
neck and kissed her. Antoine, as a hard- 
ened woodsman, had been little worn by 
his experiences, and was scarcely a subject 
of pity. Now, indeed, he stood by some- 
what ruefully, for there appeared to be 
some danger that the spectacle of Thank- 
ful’s misery would diminish the warmth of 
his own welcome. Thankful was glad to 
do the honest ranger justice. She had 
been torn by him from her home, but in 
that time it was only the rude lot of war. 
At much personal hardship he had helped 
her forward when crippled, — indeed, had 
once saved her life when she was in danger 
of being tomahawked as impeding the 
flight of the troop, and during the latter 
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days of the march had shown her much 
frank and hearty kindness. When Annette 
turned upon Antoine with her finger raised 
threateningly, and a tone that had in it 
a touch of reproach, Thankful hastened, in 
a few sentences of broken French, to tes- 
tify in his behalf, and avert the storm. 

Just before entering the irregular street 
of the village, a large cross was passed, 
near the base of which, before a crucifix, 
roofed over from the weather, the returned 
rangers knelt and crossed themselves. The 
low cottages, whose white walls were over- 
hung by thatch, stood at various angles 
with the street, each surrounded by its 
patch of garden. Annette presently pushed 
open a door and led Thankful across her 
own threshold. A great fire of hickory 
logs soon blazed upon the hearth. A sup- 
per was made ready, in which fat chickens, 
cakes made from corn-meal, and vege- 
tables from the garden, were a grateful 
change from wilderness fare. A comfort- 
able bed was at hand, and while the fire- 
light danced, the tired wanderer, warmed 
and refreshed, lay down to sleep. 

When Thankful awoke it was _ broad 
day. As consciousness returned, and it 
came back to her that she was in the 
cabin of a haditant on the shore of the 
St. Lawrence, she opened her eyes and 
began to study her surroundings. Appar- 
ently there was in the little house of logs 
but a single room, in the middle of which 
rose the chimney, built of rough-hewn 
sticks, cemented and covered over with 
clay, till a good passage for smoke was 
afforded, while at the same time no oppor- 
tunity was offered for fire. Behind the 
chimney was placed the bed in which she 
had slept, curtained off by blankets. The 
house was silent as she rose and dressed 
herself in coarsé but clean attire, which 
she found at hand, in place of the stained 
and tattered garments in which she had 
emerged from the wilderness. A window 
or two, by which light came in through 
small panes of oiled paper, made plain the 
interior. Articles of Annette’s wardrobe 
hung upon pegs against the wall, — short 
skirts and caps, —and on the floor a pair 
of wooden shoes. Near by was the bed, 
at the side of which a cradle stood, and in 
a corner a ladder ran to the loft above, the 
floor of which, of loosely placed boards, 
was at the same time the ceiling of the 
room below. A plain long settle with a 





number of stools, a roughly made table of 
planks, guns, and hunting-knives fastened 
in brackets, one or two bear skins, the 
antlers of a moose, made up the furni- 
ture of the cabin. A crucifix hung to a 
peg was the only ornament. Although 
so rough the cabin was snug and warm, 
every crevice between the logs was well 
stopped with hardened clay ; and as Thank- 
ful at last opened the window, she found 
the outside comfortably banked with earth. 

From the window she looked out upon 
the bare trees of a young orchard, and upon 
a garden spot, whose earth, damp and 
broken in the air of the early spring, 
showed wilted stalks and vines from the 
harvest of the previous year, the snow 
still lingering in sheltered corners. She 
heard the peeping of young chickens, and 
presently the voice of her hostess. Fol- 
lowing the sound, she caught sight of 
Annette stooping over a brood that had 
come early, which she fed from a dish, 
meanwhile chirping and talking to them. 
Laying down the dish, the housewife took 
a little half-fledged thing in her hands, 
bringing its down against her cheek, and 
soothing it in a gentle, motherly way. 
Catching a view of Thankful at the win- 
dow, she was in front of it in a moment, 
with nods and smiles and profuse chatter- 
ing. As Thankful shook her head to show 
that she did not understand, Annette kept 
on in animated pantomime. Thankful 
easily comprehended that it was an ex- 
pression of welcome and sympathy, and 
she tried with signs and imperfect French 
to make the kind-hearted woman feel that 
she accepted all gratefully. 

Annette, entering the house, brought 
Thankful from behind her blanket screen 
into the main space of the house. A fire 
blazed in the wide chimney, before which, 
in an arm-chair, a hale old man had just 
taken his seat. He wore a jacket of light 
blue, down the back of which hung his 
white hair gathered into a queue, a waist- 
coat of red set off with brass buttons, and 
striped breeches meeting at the knee gray 
woollen stockings: in his mouth he held a 
pipe which he smoked vigorously. At his 
side, upon a low stool, sat a little fellow 
who was his grandfather’s epitome, — blue 
jacket, red waistcoat, striped breeches, and 
all. The old man sprang up actively at 
Thankful’s appearance, removed his pipe, 
and bowed with a sweep of the hand; 
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while the little chap, setting his striped 
legs in, motion, came frankly toward her. 
Antoine, smiling broadly, now appeared 
from outside with a black-eyed baby in his 
arms, greatly pleased to have Thankful see 
him. otherwise than on the war-path. The 
captive felt that her lines had fallen pleas- 
antly. She discovered before long that 
the hospitality was not quite disinterested. 
Through her fellow-captives, and probably 
through the Sieur, the French had heard 
that she was of gentle blood, and no doubt 
were disposed to make more of the fact 
than had been done by the Meadowboro 
Puritans. Antoine had shown himself one 
of the most trustworthy of the rangers, 
and was felt to have distinguished himself 
in capturing a noteworthy prisoner. By 
way of reward the captive was to be 
allowed to remain in his custody, the au- 
thorities engaging to give him a good sum 
in return, to be paid in provisions, blankets, 
and such trinkets as had value for the 
Indian trade. Thankful feels, however, 
that great injustice would be done to these 
simple-hearted friends, if she did not bear 
witness that their disposition toward her 
was thoroughly kind. 

The ranger’s gun and leathern pouch 
were hung upon the chimney-breast while 
he made preparation for the spring sowing. 
Thankful, strong as she was, recovered 
quickly from all she had suffered, and 
anxious to justify the good-will shown 
her, lent energetically a helping hand to 
Annette. The rudeness of habitant house- 
keeping was not hard for her. Brought 
up as she had been on the frontier, she 
was no stranger to log-cabin life. The 
home of the minister, to be sure, and her 
own, had been marked by some refine- 
ments; but she had gone in and out 
among people who dwelt among surround- 
ings no softer than those of the habitants, 
and she adapted herself to the circum- 
stances without trouble. Like every colo- 
nial woman of those days, she had been 
always familiar with spindle and distaff, 
needle and loom. She took hold forth- 
with in all the details of housekeeping, 
and began speedily to win her way, through 
her good-will and serviceableness, to the 
hearts of old and young. But here a re- 
action set in in Annette’s cordiality, which 
communicated itself to others. Good 
Catholic that she was, she could not look 
otherwise than with horror upon heresy ; 


and when the thought came over her that 
the Puritan woman was cold before rite and 
emblem, she began to dwell anxiously upon 
the possible consequences of harboring a 
creature so godless. ‘The ebullitions into 
which her womanly heart had at first be- 
trayed her gave way to embarrassment and 
silence. There was sometimes an out- 
break of quick temper, and Thankful 
readily comprehended that the French- 
woman feared some baleful influence upon 
herself, her husband, or her children, from 
the unbeliever who had been brought 
within their doors. Others came, also, to 
look askance upon the captive, till she felt 
that the brows of all lowered upon her. 
The thought of her utter desolation 
rested upon her like a weight of lead. 
The two English prisoners who had come 
with her to Belleau were soldiers from the 
garrison, men from a distance, who had 
been stationed at Meadowboro, and of 
whom she had known nothing. The Sieur 
after the return of the expedition had 
gone with Father Mériel to Quebec, to 
report the success to the Governor of the 
province : had he remained, she could not 
see that it would have affected her situa- 
tion. She had been on familiar terms 
with him, but it was when he was playing 
a part: since his true character had ap- 
peared he had had no word for her, nor 
could she feel for him any sentiment short 
of utter repugnance. All others were 
strangers. Even had it been possible to 
cherish a hope of returning to the English 
settlements, there was as little pleasure in 
the thought as there was in remaining in 
the woods of Canada. Remembrance, 
never loved, had deepened the estrange- 
ment by abandoning her as she sank down 
crippled during the attack. How could 
she return to him? What shelter or relief 
could the world anywhere afford? Help- 
less and hopeless, she would fain have 
comforted herself with Annette’s children 
who smiled at her and stretched their arms 
toward her ; but the mother snatched them 
away as if from a perilous contamination. 
She sought relief, as she had before 
done at Meadowboro, in the woods and 
fields. She punctually did all she could 
for Annette ; but the housekeeping was a 
simple matter; the provision of clothing 
for the approaching warm weather was 
soon made, leaving her an abundance of 
time to wander as she chose, for there was 
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no thought of any restraint upon her 
movements. Except that it was a week 
or two later in coming forward, the season 
at Belleau was what she had always known. 
In the pine woods, as at her old home, the 
ground, carpeted and fragrant with the 
fallen brown needles, was strewn with 
cones broken out with blotches of pitch. 
Across the clearings the woods showed the 
dull purplish tinge from the million com- 
ing buds. At the top of the leafless 
sumachs burned the flame-shaped crimson 
tufts, each made up of the small, flattened, 
velvet-covered balls that enclosed the 
seeds. From the trunks of the yellow 
birches the glistening outer bark shredded 
and curled away, the leafless branches 
clattering harsh in the raw north wind. 
She heard the clang of the wild geese, as, 
preserving some strange geometric figure, 
the flock, a moving cabalistic diagram, 
flew across the sky: she saw the icy sta- 
lactites fall from the steep bank of the 
brook into the disenthralled current. 

All these circumstances were familiar, 


and in her utter deprivation of resources 
she found a certain soothing influence in 
their contemplation. The great river, 
which poured its blue, abundant tide at 
the side of the white cottages, was not 
familiar, and she was awed as she stood 
before it. At the village it rolled calm, 
broad, and deep; but by a wood path it 
was no long walk, following eastward in the 
direction of a low, sublime roar which grew 
upon the ear, to come out at last upon a 
promontory of cedar-crowned rock, from 
which the stream could be seen surging 
and sounding in a frantic rapid. Annette 
had told Thankful in a whisper a wild tale 
of a Récollet friar, who had been drowned 
at the steepest pitch and whose ghost, in 
gray robe and cowl, could sometimes be 
seen leaping with the leaping waters, and 
telling the beads of his rosary at the ter- 
rible ledge where his canoe had been en- 
gulfed. Thankful believes she herself more 
than once saw the spectre, wavering in the 
cloud of spray, as she looked over the 
water in the twilight. 


[ 70 be continued.) 





MY 





LADY. 


By H. P. Kimball. 


My lady is not fair, but a clear light 
Shines in her eyes from morning until night. 


My lady is not learned, but she knows 
The way to every heart ;—straight there she goes. 


Though neither fair nor learned, she is one 
To love and love, and never to have done. 
































DID JOHN HAMPDEN COME TO NEW ENGLAND? 


By Edwin D. Mead. 


Pratt sailed from England in the Spar- 

vow, which arrived at the Damariscove 
Islands in the spring of 1622. Here he, 
with others,’ left the vessel in a shallop 
(the vessel itself arrived at Plymouth in 
August), and, after touching at several 
places on the coast, landed, in the latter 
part of May, at Plymouth, where, on com- 
ing ashore, they were “entertained with 
3 vally of shotts.”” About the first of July, 
the Charity and the Swan, two other ves- 
sels sent out by Weston, also arrived, land- 
ing about sixty men. Many were sick, 
and all remained at Plymouth until the 
end of the summer, when a party left in 
the Szvan,—which in the meantime had 
been to Virginia and back, carrying pas- 
sengers destined for that plantation, — 
and commenced the settlement at Wes- 
saguscus, in the present town of Weymouth. 
Pratt was one of this company. His WVar- 
ative tells of the frightful suffering of the 
company during the winter, many dying of 
hunger, some for the sake of a little food 
becoming servants to the Indians, cutting 
their wood and drawing their water. Finally 
it was discovered that the Indians had 
matured a plan to cut off the English both 
at Wessaguscus and Plymouth, in one day. 
When Pratt learned of this scheme, he re- 
solved at once to send intelligence of it to 
Plymouth. “TI said if Plimouth men know 
not of this trecherous plot, they and we 
are all ded men.” All others refusing to 
go, he determined to go himself. By de- 
ceiving the savages, he effected his escape, 
and, though closely pursued and suffering 
much in body and mind, made good his 
way to Plymouth. The portion of his 
account of this dangerous journey which 
concerns us is here given. Pratt’s Ms. is 
torn at the edges, and portions of the writ- 
ing are obliterated, — hence the frequent 
gaps in this passage. 


| HAVE spoken of Pratt’s Marrative. 


“ About three of the clock [on the day follow- 
ing his departure from Wessaguscus] I came to 


1“The boat brought 7 passengers,” says Brad- 
ford. Pratt says, “ we being but 10 men.” 


that part . . . Plimouth Bay wher ther is a town 
of later time . . . Duxbery. Then passing by the 
water on my left hand... came to a brock & 
ther was a path. Having but a short time to con- 
sider . . . ffearing to goe beyond the plantation, 
I kept running in the path; then passing through 
James Ryuer, I said in my thoughts, now am I as 
a deare chased . . . the wolfs. If I perish what 
will be the condish . . . of distressed Englishmen. 
Then finding a peec of a...I took it up & 
caried it in my hand. Then finding a... of a 
Jurkin, I caried them under my arme. Then said 
Iinmy . . . God hath given me these two tookens 
for my comfort; yt now he will give me my live 
for a pray. Then running down a hill J... an 
English man coming in the path before me. Then 
I sat down on a tree & rising up to salute him said, 
‘Mr. Hamdin, I am Glad to see you alive.’ He 
said, ‘I am Glad & full of wonder to see you alive: 
lett us sitt downe, I see you are weary.’ I said, 
‘Let... eate some parched corne.’ Then he 
said, ‘I know the caus ... come. Masasoit hath 
sent word to the Governor to let him ( ) yt 
Aberdikees & his confederates have contrived a 
plot,’ etc., etc.” 


They go on to Plymouth together, and 
“two or three days after” — Prince says 
“the next day” — Standish goes on the 
expedition to Wessaguscus, in which Peck- 
suot and other Indians were killed and the 
conspiracy against the colony was thwarted. 

The point which I submit with reference 
to this passage is that the tone of the col- 
loquy between Pratt and Mr. Hamdin, 
which is reported so briefly, is that of per- 
sons in some sort familiar with each other ; 
while I think I detect also a certain defer- 
ence on the part of the former toward the 
latter. Such a familiarity with this “ gen- 
tleman of London” might, of course, have 
been gained during Pratt’s few weeks’ stay 
at Plymouth in the summer ; but it would 
have been much more likely, or indeed 
certain, if Hamdin had come, like Pratt, 
with Weston’s colony. If some future re- 
searches among the British Archives yield 
us the passenger-lists of the Sparrow, the 
Swan, and the Charity, | think that we 
shall find in one of them the name of John 
Hamden. But if not so, I do not count 
it at all an “improbable supposition ” that 
an adventurous “gentleman of London,” 
in 1622, particularly anxious to see New 
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England, should have embarked in one of 
the fishing vessels that visited the Grand 
Bank, and taken his chance of getting to 
Plymouth as he could. Bradford, speak- 
ing of the arrival of the Sparrow at the 
Damariscove Islands, observes that there 
“were that year many more ships come a 
fishing” there ; Winslow says “thirty sail”’ ; 
and many occurrences of this time show 
us that the chance of getting to Plymouth, 
when once on the coast of Maine, was not 
a desperate one. We need not be at all 
daunted by the difficulties of this route, if 
we conclude it necessary to have John 
Hampden at Plymouth in 1622, and this 
route is that which must be chosen. 

But, after all, this matter is not, at this 
point, very much worth discussing. Whether 
the great John Hampden was at Plymouth 
or not, it is certain that “Master John 
Hamden, a gentleman of London,” was 
there, simply “ wintering with us,” and so 
he must have gotten there somehow ; and 
if Hamden without a / could get there, 
and nobody make a fuss about it, Hampden 
with a # could get there the same way. 

Mr. Drake’s judgment upon Young seems 
to me, upon the whole, just; and certain 
arguments against the view of Belknap and 
Baylies may be altogether dismissed. We 
need not bother as to how Hampden may 
have got there and got home again. It 
is not at all remarkable that he should 
have been spoken of as “a gentleman of 
London.” ‘There is no necessity for ask- 
ing whether he had “tired of his wife’s 
society,” if he had a good reason for com- 
ing to Plymouth. And no argument can 
be drawn from the silence of the early Ply- 
mouth writers. We have learned too well 
the dangers of the argument from silence. 
How many references do we find by Harry 
Vane, in Old England, to his life in New 
. England? Upon the martyrdom of Vane, 
one of the greatest and most conspicuous 
of Englishmen, how many eulogies in 
Massachusetts, where he had been gover- 
nor? Roger Williams, we read, “spent a 
number of weeks at Belleau, the beautiful 
estate of Sir Henry Vane”; he “was in 
habits of intimate association with Crom- 
well”; he “formed an intimate acquain- 
tance with Milton.” It is only through 
almost accidental allusions that we learn it. 
Where are the “ reminiscences” that we 
should like ? where the funeral tributes that 
we might rightfully expect? How many 
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times do we find mention of Hampden at 
all in Massachusetts, while he was the 
leader of the Puritan cause in England, 
and when he fell for the cause at Chal- 
grove? Neither Governor Winthrop, doubt- 
less his old friend, at Boston, nor Governor 
Bradford at Plymouth, mentions the news 
of his death, though both were prone to 
speak of important news from England. 
Roger Williams, whom I have mentioned 
almost accidentally, was a good deal of a 
letter-writer ; the Narragansett Club has 
collected enough of his letters to fill a vol- 
ume of four hundred pages. He was, like 
Hampden, an Oxford man. Hampden 
was one of the eleven owners of the coun- 
try extending “west from the Narragan- 
sett” at the time he founded Providence. 
He sailed from America for England, to 
procure the Rhode Island charter, in the 
very month (June, 1643) in which Hamp- 
den fell, arriving in London to find every 
friend of liberty overwhelmed with sorrow 
at his loss. Yet there is not, in all of 
Williams’s letters, one word to indicate that 
such a man as Hampden ever lived. 

If the “‘ Master John Hamden” at Ply- 
mouth, in 1623, were really the great John 
Hampden, it is to be remembered that he 
was not then the great John Hampden. 
He was not the great John Hampden even 
in 1638, when he is said to have attempted 
to sail, with Cromwell and others, for New 
England. His stand against the ship- money 
had been made only just before that. It 
was the last half dozen years of Hampden’s 
life which made him famous. His earlier 
parliamentary career had been most mod- 
est. In 1623 he was entirely without 
general reputation, as inconspicuous as 
any newly elected member of parliament, 
among those whose names begin with H, 
who might visit America this year. There 
might have been no special reason why he 
should tell the Plymouth people that he 
had been in parliament ; there might have 
been some good reason why he did not 
wish to mention it; and even if he had 
mentioned it no very powerful reason ap- 
pears why Winslow should repeat it. There 
is no reason, indeed, why Winslow should 
not speak of it ; we should naturally expect 
that he would speak of it, and the general 
silence, if the Master John Hamden were 
indeed the great Hampden, and the iden- 
tity became known to Bradford and others, 
certainly is surprising. But it is not un- 
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paralleled ; and what I wish to urge is that 
the whole mass of vague, negative and gen- 
eral objections would shrink to nothing 
beside an ounce of clear, positive evi- 
dence. They amount to no more than the 
volumes which the Germans write about 
Luke and Timothy and Apollos, of whose 
erudite insufficiency we are so tired. 

So far as Hampden’s relation to parlia- 
ment and his general political position were 
concerned, it does not seem to me at all 
improbable, as it seems to Dr. Young, that 
Hampden should have absented himself 
from England for the eighteen months re- 
quired by the view of Belknap and Baylies. 
King James dissolved parliament, — this 
was the first parliament in which Hamp- 
den ever sat, —in February, 1622. Dr. 
Young remarks that this was under circum- 
stances which “rendered it certain that a 
new parliament must soon be called.” On 
the contrary, the king was conducting him- 
self at this time in a way which rendered 
it extremely uncertain when a new parlia- 
ment would be called ; and, as a matter of 
fact, a new parliament did not meet until 
February, 1624, several months after the 
time when Hampden would have arrived 
at home. But suppose that he had not 
arrived, or could not have arrived. Dr. 
Young urges that he would not have “run 
the risk of not being at home to stand for 
the next parliament, to which he undoubt- 
edly expected to be returned, as we know 
he actually was.” But this is to assume 
that Hampden already felt a deep sense of 
political responsibility, and felt his pres- 
ence to be of importance to the safety or 
welfare of the state, that he was already, in 
short, something of what he subsequently 
became. But there is not the least ground 
for this assumption. There is nothing 
whatever in the political situation to inter- 
fere with the episode. ‘The parliament of 
which Hampden had been a member was 
dissolved, with no definite prospect of re- 
assembling ; the young man, perhaps not 
intending to return to parliament immedi- 
ately at all, seizes a leisure time for seeing 
with his own eyes the New England in 
which the English Puritans were becoming 
so deeply interested ; soon after his return 
writs for a new parliament are issued, and 
he again becomes a member ; — this would 
be a sufficient account of the two years, 
with nothing violent or “ altogether im- 
probable ” about it. 
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There is always danger, in the discussion 
of historical points like this, of drawing 
too sweeping and ready inferences from 
slight data. Dr. Young falls into this danger 
again, when he dogmatically pronounces the 
very current statement concerning Hamp- 
den’s embarkation for New England, with 
Cromwell, Hazelrig, and others, in 1638, 
“unfounded.” ‘Miss Aikin, in her J/- 
moirs of Charles I, ch. xiii.,” he says, 
“was the first to detect and expose this 
error of the historians. See also the authori- 
ties referred to in Bancroft, I., 411, 412.” 
But Miss Aikin “detects and exposes” 
nothing ; and the authorities referred to 
in Bancroft’ are but a few of the many 
examined by Mr. Dean, in his searching 
investigation (“‘Cromwell’s reported Em- 
barkation for New England,” in Mew Zng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register, 
Vol. XX., p. 113, 1866), with the conclusion 
that, although we are “ certainly justified in 
doubting the story,” the question is still an 
open one. Cotton Mather, Neal, Hutchin- 
son, and other early New England writers 
unhesitatingly assert the fact (“Among those 
bound for New England, that were so stopt,” 
says Mather, in his A/agna/ia, “there were 
especially Three Famous Persons, whom I 
suppose their adversaries would not have 
so studiously detained at home, if they had 
Soreseen events ; those were Oliver Crom- 
well, and Mr. Hambden and Sir Arthur 
Hazelrig’’) ; and the story has been ac- 
cepted and repeated by Hume, Belknap, 
Chalmers, Brook, Godwin, Grahame, Hal- 
lam, Russell, Macaulay, Thornton,? Lord 
Nugent and many others. Bancroft re- 
marks that “ Lord Nugent Should not have 


1 Bancroft’s disposition to minimize the argu- 
ment for Hampden’s presence at Plymouth ap- 
peared in his suggestion that the name given by 
Winslow as John Hamden was “more probably 
John Hamblin, a common name in the Old Col- 
ony.” At the time when Bancroft wrote, Phinehas 
Pratt’s Marrative was not in print. It was pub- 
lished, as we have seen, in 1858, and effectually 
disposed of this objection, which was otherwise 
entirely groundless. I do not find that there were 
any Hamblins or Hamblens in the Old Colony be- 
fore James, of Barnstable, who appears to have 
come about 1640, his first child born in America 
having been baptized April 24, 1642. 

2 Thornton (Lives of Heath, Bowles, and Eliot, 
p- 138) discussed the matter at great length and 
very ably, defending Lilly and Dugdale from as- 
persions made upon them as important witnesses 
in Cromwell’s case, showing the weakness of the 
“moral improbability” argument of Forster and 
others. 
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England, should have embarked in one of 
the fishing vessels that visited the Grand 
Bank, and taken his chance of getting to 
Plymouth as he could. Bradford, speak- 
ing of the arrival of the Sparrow at the 
Damariscove Islands, observes that there 
“were that yeas many more ships come a 
fishing ” there ; Winslow says “thirty sail”’ ; 
and many occurrences of this time show 
us that the chance of getting to Plymouth, 
when once on the coast of Maine, was not 
a desperate one. We need not be at all 
daunted by the difficulties of this route, if 
we conclude it necessary to have John 
Hampden at Plymouth in 1622, and this 
route is that which must be chosen. 

But, after all, this matter is not, at this 
point, very much worth discussing. Whether 
the great John Hampden was at Plymouth 
or not, it is certain that ‘Master John 
Hamden, a gentleman of London,” was 
there, simply “ wintering with us,” and so 
he must have gotten there somehow ; and 
if Hamden without a / could get there, 
and nobody make a fuss about it, Hampden 
with a # could get there the same way. 

Mr. Drake’s judgment upon Young seems 
to me, upon the whole, just ; and certain 
arguments against the view of Belknap and 
Baylies may be altogether dismissed. We 
need not bother as to how Hampden may 
have got there and got home again. It 
is not at all remarkable that he should 
have been spoken of as “a gentleman of 
London.” ‘There is no necessity for ask- 
ing whether he had “tired of his wife’s 
society,” if he had a good reason for com- 
ing to Plymouth. And no argument can 
be drawn from the silence of the early Ply- 
mouth writers. We have learned too weil 
the dangers of the argument from silence. 
How many references do we find by Harry 
Vane, in Old England, to his life in New 

“England? Upon the martyrdom of Vane, 
one of the greatest and most conspicuous 
of Englishmen, how many eulogies in 
Massachusetts, where he had been gover- 
nor? Roger Williams, we read, “spent a 
number of weeks at Belleau, the beautiful 
estate of Sir Henry Vane”; he “was in 
habits of intimate association with Crom- 
well”; he “formed an intimate acquain- 
tance with Milton.” It is only through 
almost accidental allusions that we learn it. 
Where are the “reminiscences” that we 
should like ? where the funeral tributes that 
we might rightfully expect? How many 


times do we find mention of Hampden at 
all in Massachusetts, while he was the 
leader of the Puritan cause in England, 
and when he fell for the cause at Chal- 
grove? Neither Governor Winthrop, doubt- 
less his old friend, at Boston, nor Governor 
Bradford at Plymouth, mentions the news 
of his death, though both were prone to 
speak of important news from England. 
Roger Williams, whom I have mentioned 
almost accidentally, was a good deal of a 
letter-writer ; the Narragansett Club has 
collected enough of his letters to fill a vol- 
ume of four hundred pages. He was, like 
Hampden, an Oxford man. Hampden 
was one of the eleven owners of the coun- 
try extending “‘ west from the Narragan- 
sett” at the time he founded Providence. 
He sailed from America for England, to 
procure the Rhode Jsland charter, in the 
very month (June, 1643) in which Hamp- 
den fell, arriving in London to find every 
friend of liberty overwhelmed with sorrow 
at his loss. Yet there is not, in all of 
Williams’s letters, one word to indicate that 
such a man as Hampden ever lived. 

If the “ Master John Hamden” at Ply- 
mouth, in 1623, were really the great John 
Hampden, it is to be remembered that he 
was not then the great John Hampden. 
He was not the great John Hampden even 
in 1638, when he is said to have attempted 
to sail, with Cromwell and others, for New 
England. His stand against the ship-money 
had been made only just before that. It 
was the last half dozen years of Hampden’s 
life which made him famous. His earlier 
parliamentary career had been most mod- 
est. In 1623 he was entirely without 
general reputation, as inconspicuous as 
any newly elected member of parliament, 
among those whose names begin with H, 
who might visit America this year. There 
might have been no special reason why he 
should tell the Plymouth people that he 
had been in parliament ; there might have 
been some good reason why he did not 
wish to mention it; and even if he had 
mentioned it no very powerful reason ap- 
pears why Winslow should repeat it. There 
is no reason, indeed, why Winslow should 
not speak of it ; we should naturally expect 
that he would speak of it, and the general 
silence, if the Master John Hamden were 
indeed the great Hampden, and the iden- 
tity became known to Bradford and others, 
certainly is surprising. But it is not un- 
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paralleled ; and what I wish to urge is that 
the whole mass of vague, negative and gen- 
eral objections would shrink to nothing 
beside an ounce of clear, positive evi- 
dence. They amount to no more than the 
volumes which the Germans write about 
Luke and Timothy and Apollos, of whose 
erudite insufficiency we are so tired. 

So far as Hampden’s relation to parlia- 
ment and his general political position were 
concerned, it does not seem to me at all 
improbable, as it seems to Dr. Young, that 
Hampden should have absented himself 
from England for the eighteen months re- 
quired by the view of Belknap and Baylies. 
King James dissolved parliament, — this 
was the first parliament in which Hamp- 
den ever sat, —in February, 1622. Dr. 
Young remarks that this was under circum- 
stances which “rendered it certain that a 
new parliament must soon be called.” On 
the contrary, the king was conducting him- 
self at this time in a way which rendered 
it extremely uncertain when a new parlia- 
ment would be called ; and, as a matter of 
fact, a new parliament did not meet until 
February, 1624, several months after the 
time when Hampden would have arrived 
at home. But suppose that he had not 
arrived, or could not have arrived. Dr. 
Young urges that he would not have “run 
the risk of not being at home to stand for 
the next parliament, to which he undoubt- 
edly expected to be returned, as we know 
he actually was.” But this is to assume 
that Hampden already felt a deep sense of 
political responsibility, and felt his pres- 
ence to be of importance to the safety or 
welfare of the state, that he was already, in 
short, something of what he subsequently 
became. But there is not the least ground 
for this assumption. There is nothing 
whatever in the political situation to inter- 
fere with the episode. The parliament of 
which Hampden had been a member was 
dissolved, with no definite prospect of re- 
assembling ; the young man, perhaps not 
intending to return to parliament immedi- 
ately at all, seizes a leisure time for seeing 
with his own eyes the New England in 
which the English Puritans were becoming 
so deeply interested ; soon after his return 
writs for a new parliament are issued, and 
he again becomes a member ; — this would 
be a sufficient account of the two years, 
with nothing violent or “ altogether im- 
probable ”’ about it. 


There is always danger, in the discussion 
of historical points like this, of drawing 
too sweeping and ready inferences from 
slight data. Dr. Young falls into this danger 
again, when he dogmatically pronounces the 
very current statement concerning Hamp- 
den’s embarkation for New England, with 
Cromwell, Hazelrig, and others, in 1638, 
“unfounded.” ‘Miss Aikin, in her J/- 
moirs of Charles I, ch. xiii.,” he says, 
““was the first to detect and expose this 
error of the historians. See also the authori- 
ties referred to in Bancroft, I., 411, 412.” 
But Miss Aikin “detects and exposes” 
nothing ; and the authorities referred to 
in Bancroft’ are but a few of the many 
examined by Mr. Dean, in his searching 
investigation (‘‘Cromwell’s reported Em- 
barkation for New England,” in Mew Lng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register, 
Vol. XX., p. 113, 1866), with the conclusion 
that, although we are “ certainly justified in 
doubting the story,” the question is still an 
open one. Cotton Mather, Neal, Hutchin- 
son, and other early New England writers 
unhesitatingly assert the fact (“Among those 
bound for New England, that were so stopt,” 
says Mather, in his J/agnaZia, “there were 
especially Three Famous Persons, whom I 
suppose their adversaries would not have 
so studiously detained at home, if they had 
Joreseen events ; those were Oliver Crom- 
well, and Mr. Hambden and Sir Arthur 
Hazelrig’’) ; and the story has been ac- 
cepted and repeated by Hume, Belknap, 
Chalmers, Brook, Godwin, Grahame, Hal- 
lam, Russell, Macaulay, Thornton,? Lord 
Nugent and many others. Bancroft re- 
marks that “ Lord Nugent Should not have 


1 Bancroft’s disposition to minimize the argu- 
ment for Hampden’s presence at Plymouth ap- 
peared in his suggestion that the name given by 
Winslow as John Hamden was “more probably 
John Hamblin, a common name in the Old Col- 
ony.” At the time when Bancroft wrote, Phinehas 
Pratt’s Marrative was not in print. It was pub- 
lished, as we have seen, in 1858, and effectually 
disposed of this objection, which was otherwise 
entirely groundless. I do not find that there were 
any Hamblins or Hamblens in the Old Colony be- 
fore James, of Barnstable, who appears to have 
come about 1640, his first child born in America 
having been baptized April 24, 1642. 

2 Thornton (Lives of Heath, Bowles, and Eliot, 
p. 138) discussed the matter at great length and 
very ably, defending Lilly and Dugdale from as- 
persions made upon them as important witnesses 
in Cromwell’s case, showing the weakness of the 
“moral improbability” argument of Forster and 
others. 
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repeated the error” ; yet the most that he 
is able to urge against it is the general 
observation that “had Hampden designed 
to emigrate, he whose maxim in life — 
Nulla vestigia retrorsum— forbade retreat, 
and whose resolution was as fixed as it was 
calm, possessed energy enough to have 
accomplished his purpose.” ‘The moral 
improbability is what Mr. Forster urges 
too in Cromwell’s case. “ ‘The idea of 
Cromwell having ever entertained the no- 
tion of leaving England to seek a safer 
home in America, is incredible. Such was 
not the cast of his mind or temper.” But 
men of quite as great distinction as Crom- 
well in his early manhood did come to 
New.England. Winthrop and Vane! were 
men quite as influential and quite as faith- 
ful to the Puritan cause. Winthrop tells 
us in his Journal, that in 1634 “some per- 
sons of great quality and estate” proposed 
terms on which they would be likely to 
settle in Massachusetts ; and Lord Say and 
Sele and Lord Brooke are among those 
mentioned as thinking of coming here. It 
is worthy of note, moreover, that Miss 
Aikin, who is appealed to by Dr. Young as 
opposing the idea of Hampden’s prepar- 
ing for New England, declares explicitly, 
though she does not give her authority, 
that “there is good proof that both Crom- 
well, who had given some proof of his power 
in the last parliament, and Hazelrig were 
publicly mentioned as preparing for their 
departure.” The remark attributed to 
Cromwell by Clarendon, after the passage 
of the “Grand Remonstrance,” in 1641, 
“that if the Remonstrance had been re- 
jected, he would have sold all he had the 
next morning and never have seen England 
more—and he knew there were many 
other honest men of the same resolution,” 
has generally been considered as an inti- 
mation of a design to emigrate to New 
England. ‘The testimony of Bates, Lilly, 
and Dugdale would seem to make it almost 
certain that at some time Cromwell cher- 
ished such a design. Whether it was in 
1634 or 1638 or 1641 does not much mat- 
ter. And if Cromwell cherished such a 
design, there is no “ moral improbability ” 
whatever that his cousin and “bosom 


1 It is recorded in one of the letters of Garrard, 
dated in 1635, that Pym did much to persuade 
Vane to come to New England. Pym is named 
by some writers among those said to have em- 
barked with Hampden and Cromwell. 
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friend,” John Hampden, may have done 
the same. We may very fairly view the 
old tradition, whatever its exact ground- 
work of fact, as one of three indications of 
Hampden’s exceptional and active interest 
in New England, which certainly do some- 
thing to make his alleged quiet visit to 
Plymouth in 1622-23, “ to see more of the 
country,” appear more probable. 

The two other indications are his corre- 
spondence with Sir John Eliot regarding the 
project of settling New England, and the 
fact that in 1631 we find his name united 
with those of the Lords Say and Brooke, 
Pym, Saltonstall and six others in making 
a purchase from the Earl of Warwick of a 
large tract of land extending itself west 
“from a river called Narragansett river,” 
in the limits of the present State of Con- 
necticut. “That these trans-Atlantic pos- 
sessions,” says Miss Aikin, Dr. Young’s 
authority regarding Hampden, “ were de- 
signed by the associates, ultimately, or 
under certain contingencies, to serve as an 
asylum to themselves and a home to their 
posterity, there is no room to doubt.” 
Hampden retained his interest in this tract 
for five years, or until 1636. 

The correspondence between Hampden 
and Eliot, the character of which has been 
fully revealed to us only within the last 
twenty-five years, goes far to reinforce the 
opinion of Palfrey and others,’ that when 


1 The full text of the patent, with the names of 
the patentees, is given in Trumbull’s Hiséory of 
Connecticut, Vol. 1., appendix. It is of some inter- 
est to remember, in connection with this relation 
of Hampden to the plantation “west from the 
Narragansett,” that Master John Hamden, in his 
trip to the borders of the Narragansett with Wins- 
low, in 1623, had good opportunity to learn of the 
exceptional fertility and general advantages of that 
region. “The ground is very good,” wrote Wins- 
low, in the account of his earlier visit to Massasoit, 
“being for the most part cleared; and pity it was 
and is to see so many goodly fields, and so well 
seated, without men to dress and manure the 
same.” 

2“ At the moment when he was dissolving his 
third Parliament Charles granted the charter which 
established the colony of Massachusetts; and by 
the Puritans at large the grant was at once recog- 
nized as a Providential call. Out of the failure of 
this great constitutional struggle and the pressing 
danger to ‘ godliness’ in England, rose the dream 
of a land in the West where religion and liberty 
could find a safe and lasting home. The Parlia- 
ment was hardly dissolved when ‘ conclusions’ for 
the establishment of a great colony on the other 
side of the Atlantic were circulating among gentry 
and traders, and descriptions of the new country 
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Winthrop and his associates prepared to 
convey across the Atlantic a charter from 
the king, “they contemplated, in view of 
the thick clouds that were gathering over 
their home, the possibility that the time 
was near at hand when all that was best of 
what they left behind would follow them to 
these shores, and a renovated England, 
fulfilling the dreams of English patriots, 
would rise in North America.” The cor- 
respondence between Hampden and Eliot 
was during the latter’s imprisonment in the 
Tower, and for the most part at the very 
time of the formation of the Massachusetts 
company. “It had at this time come to 
Hampden’s knowledge,” writes Forster, in 
his Life of Etot (11., 531), “that, among 
other matters which were occupying Eliot 
in his prison, he had been writing upon 
one in which they both were deeply inter- 
ested. Both, in that evil day for religion 
and freedom, had sent their thoughts across 
the wide Atlantic towards the new world 
that had risen beyond its waters ; and both 
had been eager in promoting those plans 
for emigration which in the few succeeding 
years exerted so momentotss an influence 
over the destiny of mankind. It was in 
this very year that the company of Massa- 
chusetts bay was formed : and though the 
immediate design had scarcely at first 
extended beyond the provision of a refuge 
abroad for the victims of tyranny in church 
and state at home, it soon became mani- 
fest that there had entered into it a larger 
and grander scheme ; that with mere secu- 
rity for liberty of person and freedom 
to worship God had mingled the hope of 
planting in those distant regions a free 
commonwealth and citizenship to balance 
and redress the old; and that thus early 
such hopes had been interchanged respect- 
ing it between such men as Eliot and 
Hampden, Lord Breoke, Lord Warwick, 
and Lord Say and Sele.” 

Hampden’s letter to Eliot, requesting to 
see what Eliot had prepared concerning 
the plantation in New England, is dated 
8th December, 1629. The hope is ex- 
pressed that /ha# letter would be conveyed 
to him (implying that others had been less 
fortunate) by a hand so safe that Eliot’s 
would be the first that would open it. 
Words of religious consolation follow, and 
of Massachusetts were talked over in every Puritan 
household.” — Green, //istory of the English Peo- 
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Hampden continues: “ This is all I have, 
or am willing, to say; but yt ye paper of 
Considerations concernmg ye Plantation 
might be very safely conveyed to mee by 
this hand, and, after transcribing, should 
be as safely returned, if you vouchsafe to 
send it mee.” Eliot’s reply, dated two days 
later, remains at Port Eliot, with transcribed 
passages of his treatise De Jure Magtstats, 
accompanying a draft of twelve folios drawn 
up in his hand-writing and indorsed, “Zhe 
Propect for New England. ffor Mr. Hamp- 
den,’ — bearing also the further title: 
“The grounds of settling a Plantation in 
New England: Objections, and replies 
thereto.” 

It is not a little remarkable that three 
other papers, dating from the same period, 
bearing substantially the same title, and so 
much resembling each other as to leave no 
doubt of their common origin, are well 
known to us. First, the document pre- 
served among the Winthrop papers and 
published in the Zife and Letters of John 
Winthrop (1., 309), entitled, in its two parts, 
“Reasons to be considered for justifying 
the undertakers of the intended Plantation 
in New England ” and “ Diverse objections 
which have been made against this Plan- 
tation, with their answers.” Second, the 
paper entitled “ General Considerations for 
the Plantation of New England, with an 
Answer to several objections,” a consid- 
erable portion of which was published in 
Hutchinson’s Collection of Original Papers 
relative to the History of the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, and the authorship 
of which Hutchinson seems to ascribe to 
Francis Higginson, and others have as- 
cribed to Rev. John White. Third, a paper 
found among the Colonial Documents of 
Her Majesty’s State-paper Office, in Lon- 
don, shortly before Hon. R. C, Winthrop 
wrote his Life of John Winthrop, indorsed 
“White of Dorchester his instructions for 
the plantation of New England,” a paper 
manifestly based upon the others or their 
original, but even more abbreviated and 
condensed than the version given by Hutch- 
inson. The Winthrop paper is in the hand- 
writing of Forth Winthrop, who frequently 
served his father as copyist. But there ex- 
ists an original draft of the earlier portion 
of the paper, with marginal alterations and 
suggestions, in the hand-writing of the elder 
Winthrop, indorsed “ For New England, 
May, 1629”; and there is also another 
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_portion of the paper in Winthrop’s hand- 
writing, distinctly indorsed ‘“ Objections 
Answered, the first draught.” Hence Mr. 
Winthrop concluded, although acknowl- 
edging the serious doubts on the point, 
that, in lack of definite evidence to the 
contrary, Winthrop must be credited with 
the authorship. ‘ Undoubtedly,” he said, 
“the paper was submitted to the consid- 
eration of others interested in the enter- 
prise to which it related ; and it may have 
been altered and amended after a com- 
parison of opinions with the leading friends 
of the movement. Copies of it were prob- 
ably made in its original shape and sent 
to such men as White and Cradock and 
Saltonstall and Isaac Johnson and Hum- 
phrey and Higginson,—if Higginson, in- 
deed, who sailed in April, 1629, had not 
left England before it was the subject of 
consideration.” This was, undoubtedly, too, 
the paper referred to by John Winthrop, 
Jr., in his letter to his father, dated Lon- 
don, August 21, 1629, as “the Conclusions.” 
He wrote: “The Conclusions, which you 
sent down, I showed my uncle and aunt, 
who liked them well. I think they are 
unanswerable ; and it cannot but be a 
prosperous action, which is so well allowed 
by the judgments of God’s prophets, under- 
taken by so religious and wise worthies of 
Israel,” etc. 

So matters stood when Forster published 
his Life of Eliot, in 1864. When Mr. 
Winthrop read this work and noticed the 
allusion to the document preserved at Port 
Eliot, he immediately wrote to the Earl of 
St. Germans, the lineal descendant of Sir 
John Eliot, begging for a copy of it. A 
copy was accordingly prepared, under the 
supervision of Mr. Forster himself; and 
this was printed, with a fac-simile of Hamp- 
- den’s letter, and interesting observations 
by Mr. Forster and Mr. Winthrop, in the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society for 1865 (p. 413). As Mr. Win- 
throp divined, the paper proved to be no 
other than the “ Considerations ” or “ Con- 
clusions ” already known tous. “ It would 
now seem,” says Mr. Winthrop, “ that they 
must have been submitted to Sir John 
Eliot, among others ; and that he prepared 
a copy of them with his own hand, while a 
prisoner in the Tower, to be transmitted to 
his illustrious friend Hampden.... This 
was not many weeks after the date of the 
letter of John Winthrop, Jr., to his father ; 


and it is thus plainly proved that Hamp- 
den and Eliot must have been among 
those who entered into the counsels of our 
Massachusetts fathers, and perhaps among 
those ‘wise worthies of Israel,’ to whom 
the younger Winthrop referred. ... That 
the copy which was transcribed by Sir John 
Eliot came directly or indirectly from Win- 
throp would seem to be put beyond a 
question by the fact that it includes the 
‘ Particular Considerations of J. W.,’ being 
Winthrop’s private memorandum of the 
views which were applicable to himself 
personally. ‘This copy, however, contains a 
preamble which has not been found among 
Winthrop’s papers, and which may, per- 
haps, have come from Eliot’s own hand.” 
Mr. Forster, conceding the authorship of 
the paper in the main to be Winthrop’s,! 
remarks, “ At the same time it would hardly 
present itself wholly in Sir John’s hand- 
writing, as it does, if he had not himself 
taken some part in its production as we 


1 “Upon the question of the authorship of both 
the ‘Considerations’ and ‘Conclusions,’ I am 
satisfied, after the most careful inquiry I have been 
able to give it, that the presumed authorship of 
both, — whatever subsequent touches in way of 
amendment or addition either may have received 
from the Whites, Hampdens, Eliots, or Higginsons 
with whom consultation was held,— must be taken 
to rest with the Winthrops.” This is probably the 
proper conclusion, though the question urges itself 
whether Eliot’s share in the authorship may not 
have been larger than here implied. If the paper 
had its source at Groton, and was thence circulated 
among the leading Puritans, it does not seem 
likely that it would first come to Hampden through 
the hands of a prisoner in the Tower or at the 
Marshalsea, being smuggled thence and smuggled 
back again, at risk. The natural implication of 
Hampden’s letter is that the “ paper of Considera- 
tions’ was one which he had never seen before, 
one which emanated from the Tower and of which 
Eliot was the author. Neither of these points, of 
course, is a necessary deduction; but it may be 
asked whether, as the paper came from Eliot to 
Hampden, so it may not have gone from Eliot to 
Winthrop and his associates and been returned 
with amendments or additions. 

It may be noted that Bancroft remarked, in the 
first volume of his history, that “the Conclusions ” 
had early attracted Hampden’s attention, refer- 
ring to Hampden’s allusion to “the paper of 
Considerations,” as quoted by Nugent (I., 173), 
although Nugent himself here relates the paper to 
the plantation in Connecticut, in which Hampden 
presently became actively interested. We now 
know that this latter was not the reference of the 
paper, although the same considerations which 
were valid for Winthrop and Saltonstall were 
presently, of course, just as valid for Saltonstall 
and Lords Say and Brooke. 
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now see it; and the tone of the communi- 
cation between him and Hampden goes 
far to imply this.” He suggests further 
possible discoveries ; but “ were the matter 
even to end here,” he says, “there is a 
new and striking interest contributed to a 
transaction which more largely than any 
other in history has affected the destinies 
of the human race.” 

It thus appears that Hampden was in the 
very inner circle of those who planned the 
great Puritan exodus, and that he was one 
of the half dozen leaders who are definitely 
known to have had in their hands the paper 
which formulated the considerations which 
determined the coming of Winthrop and 
the Massachusetts colony. As investiga- 
tion continues, still further indications of 
Hampden’s warm interest in the “ planta- 
tion of New England” are almost sure to 
be discovered, increasing the antecedent 
probability that “ Master John Hamden, a 
gentleman of London, who wintered with 
us and desired much to see the country,” 
may have been the youthful Hampden, on 
an adventurous tour of inspection. It is 
almost sure that it is investigations in Eng- 
land, not in America, that must settle this 
point, so interesting in the possible new 
light that it may be made to throw on the 
relations of the Puritans in Old England 
and in New. The attention which English 
historical scholars have as yet given to the 
life of Hampden is most inadequate. It 
would be hard to name so great a man, of 
whom so little has been written that is 
thorough and worthy. Of Lord Nugent’s 
biography, the judgment of Isaac D’Israeli 
is just: “I have read Lord Nugent’s vol- 
ume with pleasure, but with little informa- 
tion. The hero himself is hardly percepti- 
ble ; and if the familiarity of the image 
did not offend, I would compare Hampden 
in these Memorials to what is usually termed 
‘ the lady in the lobster,’ an almost invisi- 
ble delicacy, not always to be found when 
looked for.” “We had hoped,” wrote 
Macaulay, “that Lord Nugent would have 
been able to collect, from family papers 
and local traditions, much new and inter- 
esting information respecting the life and 
character of the renowned leader of the 
Long Parliament, the first of those great 
English commoners whose plain addition 
of Mister has, to our ears, a more majestic 
sound than the proudest of feudal titles. 
In this hope we have been disappointed.” 
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In all that has yet been told us about 
Hampden’s life, nothing appears to make 
his absence from England in 1622-3 im- 
possible, nothing appears to make his pres- 
ence at Plymouth improbable. Some things 
appear to make it probable that he was 
the sort of man especially prone, at just 
this juncture, to such an enterprise. ‘In 
his entrance into the world,” says Claren- 
don, “ he indulged to himself all the license 
in sports and exercise and company which 
was used by men of the most jolly conver- 
sation. Afterward he retired to a more 
reserved and melancholy society,’ yet pre- 
serving his own natural cheerfulness and 
vivacity, and, above all, a flowing courtesy 
to all men; though they who conversed 
nearly with him found him growing into a 
dislike of the ecclesiastical government of 
the Church.” This picture of Hampden 
at the general period of the alleged visit 
to Plymouth, a picture accepted by Nugent 
and by Forster, is the picture of a man 
suited to such an adventure,—a young 
man given to sports.and an athletic coun- 
try life, sobered by the political exigencies 
to which he had become awake, growing 
jealous of the ecclesiasticism from which 
Brewster and Bradford had fled, and from 
whose continued tyranny many eyes were 
turning toward New England as a refuge. 
It was just at this time, too, that Hampden, 
refusing his mother’s urgent entreaty to 
seek for a peerage, at a time when there 
were “ multitudes of lords a makinge,” had 
given proof of his indifference to titles and 
of the sturdiness and simplicity of his 
character. Dislike of bishops and _ indif- 
ference to courts are what we should ex- 
pect to find in any young “gentleman of 
London” who would elect to winter with 
the Plymouth Pilgrims in 1623.” 


1 Elsewhere he puts it, “ From a life of great 
pleasure and license he had on a sudden settled 
to extraordinary sobriety and strictness.” 

2 Anthony Wood asserts that Hampden was “a 
person of anti-monarchial principles.” Cromwell, 
at the conference about his “ Kingship,” speaks 
of Hampden as a “ Aid instrument to help him on 
this work.” Clarendon speaks of Hampden’s 
habit of “ disguising his own designs ” and “ keep- 
ing on the mask.” Hume believed in a great 
ambition concealed under Hampden’s public vir- 
tues. D’Israeli concluded that he was “ Machia- 
velian,” of “ great, but concealed, designs,” “ art- 
ful,” a “subtle intriguer.” ‘“ His repeated journeys 
to Scotland, his secret conferences at home, indi- 
cated the active plotter.” Many of these words 
are not the words of friends; but do they not point 
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That the manuscript material relating to 
Hampden’s life has all been scrutinized or 
all been found is not to be supposed. “ At 
Hampden there are, it seems, no impor- 
tant papers relating to the most illustrious 
proprietor of that ancient domain,” wrote 
Macaulay. But where is the register of 
the contents of the “old chest of papers 
and parchments” in the “ancient man- 
sion in Buckinghamshire,” in which Isaac 
D’Israeli’s literary friend found the manu- 
script journal of the old Treasurer of the 
County, containing long dialogues between 
the writer and Hampden, —a manuscript 
of “fourteen to fifteen hundred pages of 
foolscap,” which suddenly disappeared so 
mysteriously ?' What old chests of papers 
and parchments may not yet lie unexam- 
ined in sundry ancient mansions in Buck- 
inghamshire and other shires? “If any 
one had told me,” says Mr. Forster, in the 
preface to his Life of Eio#, “ when I began, 
now very many years ago, the study of 
the popular movement against the Stuart 
princes in the seventeenth century, that 
there existed in the archives of one Eng- 
lish family the still unedited papers of the 
most eloquent leader of the first three 
parliaments of Charles the First; that 
among these papers, numbering between 
two and three hundred original letters, lay 
the familiar correspondence of Sir John 
Eliot with such men as Hampden, Selden, 
etc. . . . that they contained an elaborate 
memoir, written by Eliot, with innumerable 
abstracts of speeches not elsewhere re- 
ported . . . if, I say, it had been stated 
to me that such manuscript treasures as 
these were lying in the old family mansion 
still occupied by the descendants of Sir 
John Eliot, I should hardly have dared to 
think it credible.” Yet so it was. And, 
. with all gratitude to Mr. Grosart, who can 
help suspecting that among these Eliot 
manuscripts themselves other things of 
interest to the student of the life of Hamp- 
den and the relation between Old World 
and New World Puritanism may yet await 
transcription ? 

The figure of Hampden is one of the 
greatest in English history, glorifying that 





to a trait of character which, at a time when the 
English Puritans were beginning to have an anxious 
interest in New England, might have led Hamp- 
den to come to Plymouth, “to see more of the 
country,” and make very little noise about it? 

1“ Eliot, Hampden, and Pym,’ p. 23. 


great period of English history which must 
always remain of the highest interest to 
the American, and especially to the New 
Englandey. In the wonderful galaxy of 
the statesmen of the Commonwealth and 
the struggle towards it, no other could be 
named, it is right to say, of such unques- 
tioned integrity, of character and motives 
so high above all need of defence or ex- 
planation, none in whom the clear high 
motive was conjoined with sagacity so sur- 
passing, resolution so inflexible, influence 
so commanding, and modesty so noble. 
It was with true instinct that the poet made 
him the type of the true patriot. It was 
with justice that Macaulay lauded “the 
sobriety, the self-command, the perfect 
soundness of judgment, the perfect recti- 
tude of intention, to which the history of 
revolutions furnishes no parallel, or fur- 
nishes a parallel in Washington alone.” The 
countrymen of Washington may well cher- 
ish fondly the idea that the great Eng- 
lish Washington may have been schooled 
among the Plymouth Pilgrims, and that 
high thoughts such as came to the young 
Virginian surveyor as he roamed by the 
Rappahannock or lay down to sleep be- 
neath the stars in the Alleghany forests, 
came to the young “ gentleman of Lon- 
don” as he “wandered about the woods of 
Pokanoket or along the banks of Taunton 
river.” He may have stood at evening 
where are now the graves on Burial Hill, or 
at morning by the waves which were lap- 
ping Plymouth Rock, sending his thoughts 
across the ocean to Old England, and to 
the crisis there impending ; as, when the 
storm had burst, and it seemed long as if 
the only clear spot in the sky were that 
toward New England, he may have re- 
membered with pleasure that Brewster and 
Bradford and Winslow were there. The 
historical scholar of to-day, who has got 
beyond the categories of ingenious conjec- 
ture and “ moral probability,” has no right 
to say that he believes this; it is as dan- 
gerous to assume that any Puritan John 
Hampden of this time must be the great 
patriot as to assume, with some of the 
biographers, that any Edmund Spenser 
mentioned in London registers in 1550-70 
must be the poet. But he may show the 
insufficiency of insufficient objections to 
what he would so gladly believe. And if 
he provoke investigations which make it 
certain that, in 1622 and 1623, John Hamp- 
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den was leading the quiet life of a country 
squire in Buckinghamshire, he will still be 
glad if he makes the American dramatist 
or romancer see better that in this “ Master 
John Hamden, a gentleman of London, 
who wintered with us, and desired much 


to see the country,” he has a figure more 
potent and provoking than the prototype 
of the “nameless nobleman” or than Sir 
Christopher Gardiner, “ Knight of the Holy 
Sepulchre” and “ Knight of the Golden 
Melice.” 


o-e+0 --- 


PILGRIM AND KNICKERBOCKER IN THE CON- 
NECTICUT VALLEY. 


By Charles H. Levermore, PhD. 


rope contained no more momentous 

revolution than that which trans- 
ferred the sovereignty of the ocean from 
among the Latin peoples and from the 
region of the Mediterranean to a home 
among Teutonic races by the colder north- 
ern seas. ‘The Drakes, the Raleighs, and 
the van Heemskerks together struck that 
supremacy from the relaxing grasp of 
Spain ; but in the opening decade of the 
seventeenth century the Dutch outstripped 
their island neighbors in maritime enter- 
prise.’ Stimulated by the energies born of 
a glorious and successful war, and handi- 
capped by no pestilent Stuarts, the Hol- 
landers at one time trimmed their sails 
in the Bay of Bengal in the East, and in 
the Bays of Manhattan and Delaware in 
the West. England found the young re- 
public no longer a clinging ally, but a 
powerful rival, while partly in the track of 
Dutch adventurers the Englishman fol- 
lowed, destined to reap a harvest which he 
had not sown. 

In the valley of the Connecticut River, 
Dutchmen and Englishmen first wrestled 
together for the possession of the New 
World. At the outset the immediate com- 
batants were not unequally matched. The 
most apparent purpose of each was the 
procurement of wealth, not the planting 


‘i “HE era of the religious wars in Eu- 


1 The Dutch East India Company was formed 
in 1602, two years after its first English counter- 
part. Read Motley, History of the United Nether- 
lands, Vol. IV., chaps. 40, 44, 47. 

Consult also Dr. J. F. Jameson’s admirable mono- 
graph on Willem Usselinx, in the Papers of the 
American Historical Association, Vol. I1., for an 
account of the Dutch West India Company. 





of ahome. The colony of Plymouth had 
assumed, for a time, the guise of a trading 
corporation, reaching out one hand to the 
Kennebec and the other to the Connecti- 
cut. The settlement at Fort Amsterdam, 
during the first three decades of its exist- 
ence, was still more decidedly commer- 
cial. ‘The small and unstable foundations 
of both competitors were soon obliterated 
by the tide of permanent immigration from 
the colony of Massachusetts. Yet, to the 
larger movement, the rivalry of Pilgrim and 
Knickerbocker formed a stirring prelude. 
Our historians are content to confine that 
prelude within the limits of a few sentences ; 
but a closer scrutiny of the record will re- 
veal more than the mere tale of otter-skins 
sold or the story of Holmes’s voyage past 
the Dutch fort. 

It seems to be certain that, in the year 
1614, Commander Adrian Block, in his 
American-built yacht, Zhe Unrest, was the 
first European to descry the shores of the 
land of steady habits, and to penetrate its 
inland waterways. Just at the same time, 
one hundred and fifty miles to the north- 
ward, Captain John Smith was beginning 
his survey and map of the Northern New 
England coast. Passing through and nam- 
ing the “ Hellgate,” ' Block discovered a 
river, now known as the Housatonic, which 
seemed to him to be “about a bowshot 
wide.” The student of esthetics might find 


1 Perhaps from the “ Hellegat,” a branch of the 
Scheldt, near Hulst, in Zeeland. See J. R. Brod- 
head’s //istory of New York, 1., p. 56. Block ex- 
plored the Sound; Christiansen, or Corstiaensen, 
Eastern New England; while May sailed along the 
southern shore of Long Island, and thence south- 
ward to the Delaware Bay. 
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in Block’s system of nomenclature an evi- 
dence of the effect, upon the popular mind, 
of a national school of painting. The good 
commander’s perception of red colors was 
peculiarly Dutch and bovine. An English- 
man named localities after persons, or 
recognized similarities to familiar spots in 
his old home. Block’s eye caught the hue 
of the clay and of the sandstone knolls, 
and the river gliding through them was 
named “The River of Roodenbergh,” or 
“The Red Hills.” New Haven’s twin 
columns of trap rock towered up, ruddy 
in the distance, and straightway that place 
also was known as “ Roodenbergh.” Rhode, 
or Red, Island was another christening 
made later in this same voyage. 

One day’s journey beyond Roodenbergh, 
Adrian Block discovered and entered a 
large stream which he called the “ Versch 
Rivier,” the Fresh Water. Here history 
made the acquaintance of the Connecticut 
River, which Block ascended as far as to 
an Indian village, probably situated some- 
where near the modern Hartford. Return- 
ing to the Sound, or “ East River,” as it 
was called, he sailed along the coast until 
the river and spacious harbor of the Pequots 
attracted his attention. ‘There he parleyed 
with the “ Pequatoos,” who were even then 
true to their subsequent reputation, and 
were at war with their neighbors. Their 
river seemed so much smaller than the 
Versch Rivier that it was called “ Riviert- 
jen,” the Rivulet, while little Mystic River, 
in honor of the dusky dwellers on its banks, 
was dignified with the resounding title, 
“ Rivier van Siccanemes.” 

Immediately after Block’s return to 
Holland, in September, 1614, a “skilful 
draughtsman,” under his supervision, pre- 
pared a map of the whole New Nether- 

.d coast from the Chesapeake to the 
Penobscot. ‘The chart was presented to 
their High Mightinesses, the Lords States- 
General, on the eleventh of October, 1614. 
It was probably presented a second time 
on the sixteenth of August, 1616, at the 
time when Cornelius Hendricksen, newly 
returned from the exploration of the Dela- 
ware, submitted to the same august body 
the elaborate Carte /igurative of the whole 
domain of the New Netherlands. 

The map which is known as Block’s 
chart presents the earliest delineation of 
the Connecticut region. J. R. Brodhead 
found it in the archives at the Hague in 


1841, and there is now a copy of it in the 
New York State Library at Albany. 

Hendricksen’s Carte Figurative‘ repre- 
sented the completed work of all the ex- 
plorers of the New Netherlands. Block’s 
chart was probably the preparatory draw- 
ing for the eastern portion of the Carte 
Figurative. It is, presumably, the latter 
to which De Laet,’ in his black-letter folio 
history of the New World, refers as the 
“chart of this quarter made some years 
since.” 

In the wake of Commander Block fol- 
lowed many Dutch traders, greedy for 
beaver skins. The traffic was under the 
control of the Deputy Commandant of the 
Hudson River fur-trade. The only record 
of eight years of commerce between the 
Hudson and the Connecticut is a tale of 
violence. In the summer of 1622, Jacob 
Eelkens, deputy and factor at Castle Island,’ 
while trading with the Sequins‘ near what 
was afterwards Wethersfield, treacherously 
imprisoned the chief on board of the ship, 
and would not release him until a ransom 
of one hundred and forty fathoms of wam- 
pum had been paid. The avaricious factor 
was punished by his superiors with sum- 
mary deposition ; but for four years the 
outraged red man refused to show his for- 
mer friendly desire for the blessings of a 
higher civilization. 


1A fac-simile of the Carte Figurative is No. 
366 in the office of the Secretary of State at Albany, 
N.Y. For notes about these maps and a partial 
reproduction, see Winsor’s Narrative and Critical 
History of America, Vol. 1V., pp. 433-4. A larger 
and better copy of the Carte /igurative is in 
O'Callaghan’s History of New Netherland, Vol. 1. 

2 John De Laet was a prominent director of the 
Dutch West India Company. He wrote in 1624, 
and published in the next year, a history compiled 
from the journals of Hudson, Block, Christiansen, 
and May (see //odland Docs., Vol. 1.). Brodhead 
notes that, at the same time, Purchas was pub- 
lishing in London, in his /¢/grims, the log-book 
of Juet, mate of the a//-Aoon. 

8 Afterwards Rensselaer’s or Patroon’s Island, 
below Albany, on the west side of the Hudson 
River. 

* The title of the chief here does duty as the 
name of his tribe (Brodhead’s /7zst. of N. Y., pp. 
146, 168). The chief whom the Dutch called Se- 
quin, or Sequeen, was probably Sequassen, sachem 
of the Farmington and Connecticut River Indians, 
and the foe of the Pequots. It is significant that 
he was afterwards friendly to the English, and that 
the English land-purchases were made from him 
and from the chiefs of his faction. See J. W. De 
Forest’s History of the Indians of Connecticut, pp. 
54-62, 73-0. 
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The date of the first Dutch settlement 
n Connecticut is a disputed point. The 
Dutch records place the first attempt at 
permanent colonization in the year 1623. 
Most of the early historians of New England 
either gave these sources of information 
but little credence, or were unacquainted 
with them. ‘There was natural reluctance 
among English settlers and historians alike 
to acknowledge any superiority in the Dutch 
title to the border lands.' 

That treasury of facts, the collection 
known as the Holland Documents, has 
preserved what testimony there is to the 
truth of the Dutch claims. In a report of 
the Assembly of the XIX. to the States- 
General, bearing the date of Oct. 25, 1634, 
it is asserted that, years before, “ not only 
on the North River, but likewise on the 
South River, and others lying to the east 
of the aforesaid North River, divers natives 
of these countries purchased of the Indians 
lands and soil.” ‘The remonstrance of the 
West India Company to their High Mighti- 
nesses, in 1660, contains this paragraph : — 

“They [i.e., the West India Company] caused 
to be built since 1623, four forts, to wit: two on 
the North River, Amsterdam and Orange; one on 
the South River, Nassau; and the last on the Fresh 
River, called ‘The Hope.’ From the beginning, 
a garrison has been maintained in these forts.” 


The most circumstantial evidence is the 
depositions of the Walloon immigrant, 
Catelina ‘Trico, taken before English au- 
thorities in the years 1685 and 1688. The 
latter one is as follows : — 


“Catelyn Trico, aged about eighty-three years, 
born in Paris, doth testify and declare that, in the 
year 1623 [in the first deposition was here added, 
‘or 1624, to the best of her remembrance’, 
she came into this country with a ship called y® 
Unity, whereof was commander Arien Jorise, be- 
longing to y® West India Company, being y¢® first 
ship that came here for the said company. As 
soon as they came to Mannatans, now called New 
York, they sent two families and six men to Har- 
ford River. ... Before me at her house on Long 
Island, in y° Wale Bought, this 17t® day of Octo- 
ber, 1688. Wo. Morris, Fustice of y* pece.”* 


1 Trumbull (//ist. of Conn., pp. 17, 21) writes: 
“Tt does not appear that it [sc., the Connecticut 
River] was known to any civilized nation until 
some years after the settlement of the English and 
Dutch at Plimouth and New Netherlands.” Speak- 
ing of the Dutch fort at Hartford, he puts Smith’s 
History of New York summarily out of court, thus: 
“Smith represents this house as built ten years 
before it was.” 

2 Dr. O'Callaghan, Docs. Relative to Col. Hist. 


of N. Y., 1.94; Il. 133; also the Doc. Hist. of 


The credibility of the aged Catelina’s 
testimony may not be quite beyond cavil, 
yet it seems to me that these various de- 
clarations create a strong presumption in 
favor of the Dutch claim to an attempt at 
permanent settlement on the Connecticut 
River soon after 1623. Up to 1621 the 
Dutch interests in the New World were 
controlled by the United Company of the 
New Netherlands; after that time they 
passed into the hands of the far more am- 
bitious and powerful West India Company. 
The new company was in sympathy with 
the Orange or war party, and the initial 
wave of aggressive feeling with which the 
new régime would probably begin would 
be likely to beat upon every outpost of its 
colonial possessions. For nine years the 
Hartford region had been recognized as 
the eastern outpost of the province of the 
New Netherlands. The departure of the 
English Pilgrims from Holland for America 
would not be likely to escape the notice 
of the Dutch. The fresh resources col- 
lected by the energy of the new pro- 
prietary would surely be applied to the 
strengthening of the stations commanding 
the fur-trade: on the Delaware, on the 
Hudson, and on the Connecticut. 

The management of the company was 
unsuccessful, and amid the depressions 
and distractions of the Thirty Years’ War 
the opening impulse of colonizing enthu- 
siasm waited in vain for a successor. The 
homes and unfinished fort upon “ Harford 
River” were probably abandoned, just as 
Fort Nassau, on the Delaware, was also 
deserted. But the periodical visits of trad- 
ers would not cease, though the re-purchase 
of the lands in 1633 would be rendered 
necessary by the intervening rise of the 
Pequot power. 

Apparently, the Pilgrims lived at Ply- 
mouth seven years before they heard of 
the Fresh River, or of the profitable trade 
in its valley. The information, strangely 
enough, was courteously imparted by the 
Dutch themselves. Isaak De Rasier, Sec- 
retary to the Director and Council of the 
New Netherlands, entered Plymouth at the 
N. Y., Ul. 23, 32. The facts that, in 1623, May 
did build and garrison Fort Nassau, about four 
miles south of the site of Philadelphia, within the 
present limits of Gloucester, N.J., and that the 
Albany post was strengthened, are in themselves 
partial reasons for believing that the eastern limit 
of the province was similarly occupied and de- 
fended. 
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head of a friendly embassy from Fort Am- 
sterdam, and smote upon the ears of the 
quiet villagers with “a great noyse of trum- 
peters.” 

Governor Bradford’s words may tell the 
story :'— 

“We, having had formerly converse with the 
Dutch, they, seeing us seated in a barren quarter, 
told us of a river called by them the Fresh River, 
which they often commended to us both for plan- 
tation and trade, and wished us to make use of it.’’ 


De Rasier’s proffers of commerce were 
welcomed, but his glow of neighborly feel- 
ing must have been chilled when the Ply- 
mouth authorities maintained their previous 
assertion of the right of England to the 
whole country, and requested the Dutch 
to trade no more in the vicinity of Narra- 
gansett and of Mystic River. De Rasier’s 
embassy had been partly prompted by 
motives of curiosity as to what these Eng- 
lish neighbors might be. His curiosity 
being probably fully satisfied, he showed 
himself wise in his day and generation. As 
soon as he reached Fort Amsterdam a 
message was sent to Holland, asking for 
forty soldiers. 

Not the amicable invitations of the 
Dutch, but an Indian quarrel, summoned 
the English to the banks of the Fresh 
River. ‘The Pequot Indians? had recently 
established an overlordship in Eastern 
Connecticut, being independent of the 
Narragansetts on the east, and of the Iro- 
quois on the west. About the year 1631 
they interfered successfully in a war be- 
tween rival chieftains upon the river, as- 
serted their own supremacy, and conquered 
and banished Sequassen, whom the Dutch 
called Sequin, or Sequeen. Thereupon 
the river trade with the Dutch fell into the 
hands of the Pequots and their supporters. 
- The dispossessed sachems and some of 
their partisans made their way to Plymouth, 
and urged the English to come with them 
to the river. The wily red man betook him- 
self to the English rather than to his fre- 
quent visitors, the Dutch, doubtless realizing 
that the latter would never consent to em- 
broil themselves with the Pequots on his 
account. An additional motive for his con- 


1 Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th series, Vol. IIL., pp. 
222, 225, 233, 311. See also Prince’s Chron. Hist, 
P- 434- 

2 New-comers in Connecticut, being a migrating 
branch of the Mohican Indians in the Hudson 
River Valley. 


duct appears in the notable statement in 
Prince’s Annads' that one of the retinue 
of Chief Wahginnicut was “ Jack Straw, an 
Indian, who had lived in England with Sir 
Walter Raleigh.” 

The sachems, not meeting with a ready 
response at Plymouth, repeated their invi- 
tations at Boston, and offered to furnish 
yearly all needed corn and eighty beaver- 
skins.?’, Governor Winthrop made answer, 
as Bradford says, that “They in the bay, 
being but lately come, were not fitt for the 
same.” Winthrop, in his /Journad, ap- 
plauded the sagacity of his decision, inas- 
much as he had subsequently discovered 
that Wahginnicut was a treacherous man, 
and at war with “ Pekoath, a far greater 
sagamore.”’ ® 


Governor Winslow’s enterprising spirit, 


however, was excited by the tales of the 
inland country, and he journeyed to Con- 
necticut in that same year on a private 
mission of inspection. He was probably 
the first Englishman to see the river and 
its fertile valley. Upon this tour the Eng- 
lish claim to priority there eventually rested. 
In 1643, indeed, Governor Winslow merely 
styled himself the first purchaser of lands 
at the river, claiming that he had bought 
the Windsor territory in 1632, at Plymouth, 
of one of the exiled sagamores, Attawanhut 
by name.’ But, in 1653 the Commission- 
ers of the United Colonies, in controversy 
with the Dutch, were permitted to say, 
‘*Mr. Winslow discovered the Fresh River, 
when the ‘Dutch had no pretence to a foot 
of land there.” Here was a fine disdain 
of Adrian Block and of more than fifteen 
years of continuous Dutch commerce. 
Governor Winslow was back at Plymouth 
in the summer of 1631, well pleased with 
his view of the new Canaan. Trade sprang 
up in his footsteps, and it was perhaps a 
knowledge of this that impelled Governor 
Van Twiller, in 1632, to erect at Kievit’s 
Hook, now Saybrook Point, on land duly 
bought and paid for, the arms of their High 
Mightinesses, the Lords States-General,° in 


1 Date of April 4, 1631. 

2 Savage’s Winthrop, I., p. 63. 

8 “ Pekoath”’ = Pequot, probably; another case 
of confusing name of tribe and its chieftain. 

4 Morton’s AM/emorial, pp. 173, 394. 

5 Kievit’s Hook, named from the cry of the 
bird which we call the Pewit. According to 
Stiles’s //ist. of Windsor (1., 14), the symbols of 
Dutch sovereignty were torn down within two 
years, 
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token of their august supremacy over that 
river and over all the regions thereto per- 
taining. 

But Governor Van Twiller was not so 
foolish as to suppose that a wooden carv- 
ing.could close the river to Englishmen in 
the pursuit of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
The Holland Documents contain the agree- 
ments of purchase and sale between the 
Governor’s commissary, Jacob van Curler 
(Corlear) and “'Tattoepan, chief of the 
Sickenames”’ (7.¢e., Tatobam, or Sassacus, 
grand sachem of the Pequots).' On the 
8th of June, 1633, van Corlear bargained 
with twenty-seven ells of coarse cloth, six 
axes, six kettles, eighteen knives, one sword- 
blade, one pair of shears, and some toys, 


for a “ Flat one league long across through 


the wood on the river, one-third of a league 
broad, and a musket-shot over the kill 
where the aforesaid van Curler has com- 
menced ‘The Hope.’ ” 

Diedrich Knickerbocker would have 
been delighted with a territory bounded 
by a musket-shot. 

Van Corlear also endeavored to gain the 
good will of the anti- Pequot faction among 
the River Indians, by stipulating that Se- 
queen might return home and dwell at or 
near the trading-house.?, Van Corlear 
called his fort “The House of Good Hope,” 
and he equipped it with two pieces of 
cannon. 

The news of this transaction probably 
travelled fast to Plymouth, for in July Gov- 
ernors Winslow and Bradford were hasten- 
ing to Boston to propose that Massachu- 
setts and Plymouth should take equal shares 
in a stock company for trading upon the 
Connecticut River, and that the Dutch 
should be driven out. Winslow, still im- 
pressed by his visions of the previous year, 
painted the beauties of the valley in glow- 
ing colors, and declared it a shame that 
Dutchmen should hold such a country. 
But the cautious and crafty Winthrop saw 
lions in the way. The inclement seasons, 


1Q’Callaghan, Docs. Re/., etc., I1., pp. 139 ff. 

2The Dutch records say that van Corlear in- 
serted this stipulation at the request of Attarbaen- 
hoet, who must be Winslow’s friend, Attawanhut, 
and who was certainly untiring in his devotion to 
Sequassen. The latter seems to have returned 
and to have been the Sequin who sold large tracts 
of land at Hartford and Wethersfield to the Eng- 
lish. He lived at Wethersfield, and was very 
friendly to the English until shortly before the 
Pequot War. 


the warlike Indians, the bar at the mouth 
of the river, and the poverty of the colony 
were insurmountable obstacles. The Ply- 
mouth representatives offered to furnish 
the whole stock in trade, and to trust their 
friends of the Bay for the one-half. But 
Winthrop wrote in his Journal, “We 
thought not fitt to meddle with it.” 

Winslow and Bradford returned home, 
determined that Plymouth should make 
the venture alone. 

A few weeks after the conference, Win- 
throp’s bark, Zhe Blessing, sailed through 
the Sound to Fort Amsterdam, bearing 
word to Governor Van ‘Twiller that the 
King of England had granted all these 
regions to his own subjects, and that the 
Dutch could not rightfully build at Con- 
necticut. Van Twiller replied courteously, 
wishing that the home governments might 
agree concerning limits, “So that, as good 
neighbors, we might live in these heathen- 
ish countries’; but he manifested no in- 
tention of yielding an inch, stating that he 
had already set up a house upon his land 
“ at the aforementioned river.”’! 

What were Winthrop’s motives in send- 
ing this formal message to the Dutch gov- 
ernor? It could do Plymouth no good, 
and Winthrop did not intend that it should. 
He wrote in his Journal of the danger of 
allowing Connecticut “to be possessed by 
others, whether Dutch or English.”? Gov- 
ernor Winthrop knew that Winslow and 
Bradford were eagerly planning the enter- 
prise which he had refused to share. By 
his official warning to Van Twiller, the 
Governor of the Massachusetts colony 
stood forth as the upholder of the English 
jurisdiction, to the exclusion of Plymouth, 
and at the same time made it more likely 
that the Dutch would give the Plymouth 
men a warm reception if the latter per- 
sisted in their projects. Either from crew 
or captain of Zhe Blessing the Dutch were 
quite likely to hear of Plymouth’s under- 
taking. It is, at least, significant that the 
Dutch boat, carrying men and munitions 
of war to the House of Good Hope, fol- 
lowed Zhe Blessing almost immediately up 
the Sound.’ 


1Q’Callaghan, Hist. of the New Netherlands, 
p- 152; Trumbull, //¢st. of Conn., I., 20; Brad- 
ford, Hist. of Plymouth Plantation, p. 312. 

2 Winthrop’s Fournal, L., p. 140. 

3 The Blessing reached Boston again Oct. 2, 
1633. 
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During the autumn of 1633, while the 
Plymouth leaders were preparing to strike 
their decisive blow, a number of adven- 
turers crossed from the Massachusetts Bay 
to the Connecticut River; but these tours 
were of little importance, except to the 
individual participants.' In the latter part 
of October, nearly three months after Wins- 
low’s rebuff at Boston, Lieutenant William 
Holmes sailed from Plymouth harbor for 
the Connecticut, carrying in the hold of 
his “ great new barke ” the “ smale frame ” 
of a house, with “ boards, nayles, and all 
other fitting provisions.” On shipboard 
was sachem Attawanhut, who was to be 
restored to his dignities on condition of 
confirming the English in the possession 
of the coveted lands. Governor Bradford’s 
spirited description of Holmes’s voyage 
past the “ Hirse of Good Hope”’ has be- 
come a classic quotation for our histo- 
ries : — 


“The Dutch, hearing of the preparation at 
Plymouth ” [could this refer to the cruise of Win- 
throp’s bark ?], “ gott in a little before them, and 
made a slight forte, and planted two peeces of 
ordnance, thretening to stopp their passage. The 
Dutch demanded of Holmes and his company what 
they intended and whither they would goe; they 
answered, ‘Up y® river, to trade.’ Now their 
order was to goe and seat above them.” 


The Dutch gave orders to strike and 
stay, or “els they would shoote them, and 
stood by ther ordnance ready fitted.” 
Holmes answered that he had a commis- 
sion from the Governor of Plymouth to go 
up the river, and go he should. Go he 
did, and though the Dutch “thretened 
hard, yet they shoote not.’ At the mouth 
of Little River, in the present town of 
Windsor, the English disembarked, and 
quickly erected and fortified their “ smale ” 
house. The Dutch commander, having 
failed to overawe the invaders with his two 
“peeces of ordnance,” discharged upon 
them forthwith a written protest, which 
elicited from Holmes the sturdy rejoinder 
that he should stay where he was in the 
name and by the authority of Plymouth 
and the King of England. 

Plymouth and New Amsterdam were 
now side by side in the race for pelf 
and peltry. The Connecticut River trade 


1 These were the notorious John Oldham, Sam- 
uel Hall, and two others. See Hubbard’s General 
Hist. of New Eng., p. 170, and Winthrop, I., pp. 
hit, 123. 


yielded annually to the Dutch not less than 
ten thousand skins. A thousand pounds’ 
worth of otter and beaver skins from the 
same source was sometimes sent in a single 
ship from Massachusetts to England.’ It 
is not surprising that the era of apparent 
good feeling between the competing na- 
tionalities had rapidly disappeared. 

The Dutchn-en showed themselves as 
wise as serpents. In the winter of 1634 
three or four of their agents journeyed up 
the river to a large Indian village, where 
was a principal seat of the fur-trade. They 
hoped to spend the winter among the red 
men, to win their confidence and alienate 
them from the English, so that the springs 
of the latter’s trade might be dried. But 
the ravages of the small-pox made that 
winter a fatal season for the Indians of 
New England. ‘The Dutch emissaries 
were glad to abandon their deep-laid 
schemes, and to escape from the pestilence 
with their lives. 

Diplomacy had failed. The next resort 
was to force. In December, 1634, soldiers 
came from Fort Amsterdam, and an army 
of about seventy Dutchmen proceeded 
against the Plymouth trading-house. But, 
if they had previously evinced the wisdom 
of serpents, they now proved to be as 
harmless as doves. They soon realized 
that they stood face to face with possible 
bloodshed, a prospect by no means agree- 
able to the phlegmatic Mynheers. There- 
fore they imitated the noble King of France, 
and, having marched up the hill, straight- 
way they marched home again. 

More dangerous rivals than the Dutch 
were already preparing to contest with 
Plymouth the possession of the rich soil 
of the valley. Even before the threatened 
assault upon the trading-house, the van- 


1 Trumbull, I., p. 23. Both Knickerbocker and 
Pilgrim chose their locations with a view to the 
command of the fur-trade. A few miles farther up 
the river, the falls prevented the passage of trading- 
boats. In this connection, Hubbard vents some 
curious geographical conceptions. He says (Gen’/ 
Hist. of New Eng., p. 172) :— 

“A little higher up are Falls in the Connecticut 
river, which stop the passage upward, as there 
are in Hudson’s river also; else it were no diffi- 
cult matter to trace them great rivers of Patomack 
in Virginia, Hudson’s among the Dutch, and Con- 
necticut among the English to their heads; which 
are conceived by some to come out of the great 
lakes to the westward, whence the trade in beaver 
comes, by which the French and Dutch have 
drained all the profit away from the English.” 


eo 
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guard of Watertown emigrants was probably 
shivering in rude huts at Wethersfield. 

The first comers from Dorchester in the 
spring of 1635 received at Windsor a 
kindly welcome. The Plymouth agent, 
Jonathan Brewster, wrote to Governor 
Bradford that, for nine days together, he 
had kept twelve men from the Bay from 
starving. But, ere long, a multitude of immi- 
grants from Dorchester and Newtown were 
marking out their farms in all directions 
around the trading-post. The soil which 
the Plymouth men had bought was partly 
appropriated, and the claims and protests 
of their agents were ignored. Bradford’s 
collection of angry letters bears witness to 
the prevalent ill-feeling.' The Massachu- 
setts company twitted the handful at the 
trading-house upon Plymouth’s weakness 
and inability to found colonies. The new- 
comers said that they “ had found the land 
the Lord’s wast and unimproved to y¢ right 
ends for which land was created.” Gov- 
ernor Bradford replied sharply that Ply- 
mouth had not only discovered “the Lord’s 
wast,” but had bought and paid for it in a 
fair bargain. Plymouth’s representatives, 
however, soon realized that the argument 
of numbers is unanswerable. Already at 
Kennebec it had been feared, as Hubbard 
phrased it, “that they all and the Gospel 
might be brought under the reproach of 
cutting one another’s throats for beaver.” * 
Such unseemly conflicts the weaker colony 
would fain avoid, even at the cost of heart- 
burning and disappointment. It is odd, 
too, that Plymouth’s hopes in Connecticut 
should have been dashed by that very party 
in the Bay colony which was politically 
in closest sympathy with Plymouth. It is 
difficult to tell whether this would be an 
aggravation or a consolation to Winslow, 
Bradford, and their associates. 

Both Bradford and Morton testify to a 
keen sense of injury by the hands of friends. 
The former even alleges that his colony 
had intended to remove to Connecticut as 
soon as it was able ; since it could not long 
continue at Plymouth, “a barren place.” 
Morton repeats the Governor’s plain and 
dignified sentence : — 

“ Plymouth deserved to have held it, and not by 
friends to have been thrust out.” * 

! Bradford, pp. 339, 340-342. 

2 Hubbard, p. 165. 

3 Bradford, pp. 314, 341, and Morton’s JWemo- 

rial, p. 172. 


Plymouth’s claims for damages from the 
Newtown settlers at Hartford were promptly 
and fairly adjusted in 1636. But from their 
more obstinate Dorchester neighbors Brad- 
ford and Winslow made several futile 
attempts to obtain satisfaction. The Con- 
necticut Colonial Records for March, 163 7- 
38, betray the traces of no small amount of 
friction. Inasmuch as Lieutenant Holmes 
had ordered the Indians not to plant near 
his “ trucking-house,” the Court decreed 
that they show/d have liberty to plant there, 
though only for this year. 

The elements of a conscience finally 
began to appear in some of the Windsor 
settlers, who honored themselves by declar- 
ing that they would move from the town 
if Plymouth’s just demands were not met 
and satisfied. The town of Windsor there- 
upon voted to the Plymouth owners, as 
a compensation for their loss and disap- 
pointment, the sum of fifty pounds, forty 
acres of meadow, and a large tract of up- 
land." 

Throughout this affair the policy of the 
Bay colony and of Governor Winthrop 
stands in an unpleasant light. Winthrop’s 
answers to Winslow and Bradford in 1633 
were evasive. Not ready to colonize the 
valley herself, Massachusetts tried to dis- 
courage her sister-colony from the under- 
taking. Then an emigration from her own 
borders was hindered in every possible 
way as soon as it was perceived that the 
leaders thereof intended to establish a 
separate government. ‘The democratic 
element struggled for three years for 
peaceable permission to go. Dutch and 
English were alike unwelcome to the 
Massachusetts conservative party so long 
as they stood aloof from its control.? 

Thus ended the brief attempt of the 
Pilgrim Fathers to extend their authority 
to the banks of the Fresh River. The 
Dutch, with characteristic perseverance, 
maintained their ground much longer, and 
in the face of greater obstacles. ‘The last 
wreaths of smoke had scarcely curled out 
of van Corlear’s pipe of peace with the 
Pequots in June, 1633, before those un- 
ruly savages killed some of the River In- 
dians within the precincts of “The Hope.” 
The upshot was that the Dutch garrison 
was involved in a war with the Pequots, to 

1 Bradford, p. 342; cf. Winthrop’s Yeurnal, 


under the date Feb. 24th, 1635-36. 
2 Winthrop, I., 125, note. 
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whom they owed their title, and they killed 
the chief Pequot sachem, the father of Sas- 
sacus.' Trade ceased between the Pequots 
and ‘‘The Hope,” and the former trans- 
ferred their friendship to the English of the 
Bay, with whom, in the person of Deputy- 
Governor Roger Ludlow, they concluded 
an amicable treaty in November, 1634, 
promising to English settlers upon the 
river all the land that was wanted.’ 

The commandant of “The Hope” was 
now bereft of all native allies. He could 
not fail to know the meaning of the settling 
of a few Massachusetts Englishmen to the 
south of him in that same winter of 1634, 
and of the location of a larger number of 
them in the vicinity of his own fort and of 
the Plymouth trading-post in the autumn 
of 1635. Along with these tidings there 
came to Fort Amsterdam the news that the 
arms of the Lords States-General at Kievit’s 
Hook had been demolished. Governor 
Van Twiller and his council determined to 
seize and hold Kievit’s Hook with a suffi- 
cient force to close the river, and to co- 
operate with “The Hope” in controlling 
the valley. In November, 1635, a ship, 
equipped for this purpose, sailed up the 
Sound from Manhattan. On sighting 
Kievit’s Hook, the Dutch forces were 
astonished to discover there an . armed 
force of Englishmen, just arrived and just 
intrenched, and commissioned by John 
Winthrop, Jr., to hold the mouth of the 
river in the name of Lord Say and Sele, 
Lord Brooke, John Pym, John Hampden, 
and the other alleged Lords Proprietors 
of the region of Connecticut. Perhaps 
this was the most undeniable service that 
the august and famous Patentees ever 
rendered to their friends in Connecticut. 
The Dutchmen concluded, as formerly at 

the Plymouth trading-house, that discre- 
' tion was the better part of valor. They 
sailed home again and left “The Hope” 
to its solitary fate. 

For the next fifteen years the Dutch 
authorities watched, by no means in silence, 
the continual retrogression of their eastern 
frontier nearer and nearer to New Amster- 
dam itself. Angry letters and angry replies, 
charges and countercharges, threats and 
rumors of wars, crossed and recrossed be- 
tween Fort Amsterdam and New Haven, 
between Fort Amsterdam and Hartford, 

1J. W. De Forest, //istory of the Indians of 
Connecticut, pp. 73-100. 


between Governors Kieft and Stuyvesant 
and the Commissioners of the United Col- 
onies of New England.’ 

Amid these diplomatic duels the Dutch 
never forgot their distant soutpost, em- 
bedded among the ever-widening circles 
of English colonization, and they clung to 
it and'to its claims of jurisdiction with the 
proverbial tenacity of their race. But as 
Windsor had despoiled Plymouth, so the 
Hartford settlers seized upon the lands 
of the Dutch. In 1640 the Governor of 
Connecticut sought advice from Massachu- 
setts concerning the troublesome clamors 
of the Dutch at Hartford. ‘The latter had 
either lost the dubious landmarks of their 
Indian purchase, or perhaps some worthy 
burgher happened to be far-sighted, for 
they now claimed title to all the land that 
they could see from “The Hope.” 

The Massachusetts counsellors recom- 
mended that the clamors should be quieted 
by the gift of some additional land, inas- 
much as only about thirty acres were now 
left to “The Hope.” The Dutch refused to 
be content with a gratuity, and made ready 
to send once more a military force from 
New Amsterdam to Hartford. But a 
serious Indian outbreak at Albany diverted 
them from their design, for which interpo- 
sition Governor Winthrop devoutly gave 
thanks. 

The complaints which still echo in the 


pages of the Holland Documents prove - 


that life at “ The Hope ” was almost a per- 
petual squabble.” 

On an April day in 1640, the soul of 
Gysbert Opdyck, commandant at “The 
Hope,” was stirred within him. He sent 
his men to plant corn, and evil-minded 
Englishmen walked after them, sowing bar- 
ley on the same land. Governor Edward 
Hopkins proclaimed that the ground was 
English soil. Opdyck answered him, that 
many years before the coming of the Eng- 
lish, the Dutch had possessed that land, 
and had paid the right owners in full. Two 


1 The Confederation was formed May 19, 1643. 
Neither Dutchman nor Englishman could then 
hope for help from home. The Dutch and the 
New Haveners did come to blows on the Dela- 
ware, and the Dutch carried their point there, as 
they did also in Greenwich, which they detached 
from the New Haven jurisdiction for sixteen years. 
C. H. Levermore, 7he Republic of New Haven, 
pp. 29, 88, 89; New Haven Col. Records, 1., p. 

2!I. 
. 2 O'Callaghan, Docs, Rel., etc., pp. 139 ff. 
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days afterwards Opdyck sent his men to 
sow barley in the ploughed field, but the 
English drove off the workmen. 

“ Evert Duyckingh ran past the English with a 
hat full of barley. While he was sowing the same, 
an Englishman struck him on the arm with a club 
so that he could not move, and another hit him on 
the head with an adze, so that the blood ran down 
his face and clothes.” 


Whereupon, with admirable moderation, 
Opdyck remonstrated, saying, “ You do us 
wrong and violence.” 

June 21st, Gysbert had just returned from 
Manhattan, whither he had probably gone 
to tell the story of his thralldom, when he 
beheld this marvellous sight : — 


“The English carried off a cow and a calf in the 
twinkle of an eye, and put them in the pound.” 


At the next planting season there was a 
ruder quarrel : — 


“ Apr. 17th, 1641. Your Honorable Company’s 
servants ploughed, and an Englishman dug over 
after them what they had ploughed. Presently he 
summoned a number of his fellows from the vil- 
lage, and with a knife they cut the ropes, knocked 
down Sybrant Sibolts, threw the plough and part 
of the tackling into the river, drove off the Com- 
pany’s horses, and violently abused the farmer, not 
like Christians but like heathens.” 

Still another view of these neighborhood 
amenities may be obtained through the 
eyes of David Petersen De Vries, one of 
the best of the Dutch captains and adven- 
turers, who sailed from New Amsterdam to 
Hartford in the summer of 1639.’ He 
had recently returned from Virginia, where 
his spirits had been somewhat ruffled, for 
he says : — 


“The English are a villanous people, and 
would sell their own fathers as servants in the 
Islands. You must look out when you trade with 
them — Peter is always by Paul— or you will be 
struck in the tail.” 

De Vries sailed up the Sound in June, 
and sighted Rodenberg on the sixth. The 
fine haven aroused his admiration, and so 
did the three hundred houses and the fine 
church which he thought he saw on the 
mainland. Perhaps the worthy navigator 
looked through the wrong kind of glass ; 
at any rate, his vision was blurred, for he 
trebled the actual number of houses, and 


1 De Vries made three voyages from Holland to 
America between 1632 and 1644. A translation 
of his account is to be found in the V. Y. Ais¢. 
Soc. Coll., 2d Series, Vol. IIL, Pt. 1, pp. 85-89. 


saw a church where none existed.’ The 
next evening was spent in Lion Gardiner’s 
“strong fort” at the mouth of the Fresh 
River. De Vries was pleased to find that 
“ Governor Gardiner had a Netherland wife 
from Worden,” and had been himself a 
“ working-baas,” or engineer, in Holland. 

The next day De Vries started up the 
river, and wrote : — 

“Vessels must not draw more than six feet of 


water to sail up to our little fort, which lies fifteen 
[Dutch] miles from the mouth of the river.” 


On the ninth, he recorded himself as 
domiciled in The House of Hope, where 
Gysbert van Dyck commands with four- 
teen or fifteen soldiers. “The redoubt 
stands upon a plain; on the margin of the 
river, and roundabout, the English, in spite 
of us, have built a fine church and over a 
hundred houses.” ‘The elegance of church 
architecture in both Connecticut and Vir- 
ginia so greatly impressed De Vries that, 
when he returned to Manhattan, he severely 
reproached Governor Kieft for the remiss- 
ness of their countrymen in this respect. 

Gysbert van Dyck was, as usual, exasper- 
ated with his neighbors, and he requested 
De Vries to take up the cudgels in his 
behalf. De Vries, the bold mariner, was 
nothing loath, and, being invited to dine 
with Governor Haynes, reproached that 
dignitary at his own table for the seques- 
tration of the Dutch lands and the abuse 
of Dutch workmen. Governor Haynes 
admitted that the Dutch had owned the 
land there ; but as they did not use it, the 
English took it ; “ For it is a sin to let such 
rich land lie uncultivated.” ‘The debate pre- 
served a friendly tone. De Vries concludes 
the entry for the day with a shrewd com- 
ment on Puritan manners and morals : — 

“These English live soberly, drink only three 
times at a meal, and whoever drinks himself drunk, 
they tie to a post and whip him as they do thieves 
in Holland.” 

By the twelfth of June, De Vries had 
acquired a still closer acquaintance with 
the strictness of Connecticut law. 

“ Among the events of my stay was the arrival 
of an English ketch from the North, with thirty 
pipes of Canary wine. The merchant with it was 
from the same city in England as the servant of 


1 Probably he mistook Mr. Davenport’s house, 
which was large and built in the form of a cross, 
for a church. ‘Tradition says that religious ser- 
vices in New Haven were then held in Mr. New- 
man’s “ mighty barn.” 
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the minister in this town, and he invited the ser- 
vant on board the vessel to drink with him. The 
man became fuddled with wine, which circumstance 
was observed by the minister. So they brought 
the servant to the church where the post stood, 
in order to whip him. Meanwhile the merchant 
came to me and requested me to speak to the 
minister, for it was my fault that he had given wine 
to his countryman. Now there were forty or fifty 
cherry trees full of fruit, standing about the redoubt. 
I went to the commander of our little fort, and we 
invited the minister and the mayor and other lead- 
ing men with their wives who were very fond of 
eating cherries. So we feasted the minister and 
the Governor and their wives who came to us; 
and as we were seated at the meal, I with the 
merchant asked the minister to pardon his servant. 
We said that he had probably not partaken of any 
wine for a year, and that such sweet Canary wine 
would intoxicate any man. We were a long time 
before we could persuade him, but their wives 
spoke favorably, whereby the servant got free.” 


' 


What a tribute to the Puritan mothers ! 
A historical painter might well choose this 
scene. On the one hand, the rotund, jolly 
Dutchmen, offering excuses for the trem- 
bling sinner ; on the other, the grave Hooker 
or Stone, gradually yielding to the gentle 
influences of ripe cherries and female inter- 
cessions. David Petersen continues : — 

“These people give out that they are Israelites, 
and that we, at our colony, are Egyptians, and that 
the English in Virginia are also Egyptians.” 


No doubt Gysbert and his guést made 
the smoky beams of “ ‘The Hope ” ring with 
their derision of the Mosaic morality around 
them. De Vries had seen the world, and 
he tried to impart some of his wisdom to 
his new acquaintances. He writes : — 


“T frequently told the Governor that it would 
be impossible for them to keep the people so strict, 
as they had come from so luxurious a country as 


England.” 


De Vries stayed at Hartford five days. 
On the 14th, as he dropped down the 
river, he observed that it was “a fine pleas- 
ant stream, where many thousand Chris- 
tians could obtain farms.” 

Upon the shores of the Sound he noted 
again the villages of Rodenberg, or New 
Haven, Milford, Stratford, and Fairfield, 
and at what afterwards became Greenwich 
he was evidently pleased to find two Eng- 
lishmen, for one of them, the turbulent 
Captain Patrick, was married to a Dutch- 
woman from the Hague. 

The story of the dozen years of conten- 
tion that followed at Hartford is soon told. 
The Dutch cherry trees, unfortunately, 


could not bear fruit all the year round. 
The grievances of the Dutch are already 
apparent. The English advanced and 
multiplied counter-charges. The Dutch 
persuaded servants to run away from their 
masters, and aided criminals to break jail. 
They purchased goods stolen from the Eng- 
lish.!’ An Indian slave-woman, condemned 
to a public whipping, escaped to “ The 
Hope,” and was sheltered there. ‘Trum- 
bull’s words are that “the Dutch counter- 
acted the natural rights of men.” He 
intimates that the woman was kept for 
wantonness, but makes no allusion to the 
persistent assertion of the Dutch that 
she was really the wife of one of their men. 
Furthermore, an independent government 
was sustained within “The Hope,” and 
the commandant had drawn his rapier 
upon the soldiers of the English guard, 
and broken it over their arms. 

Meanwhile Sir William Boswell, the Eng- 
lish minister at the Hague, wrote to Gov- 
ernor Hopkins, through a common friend 
in London, “to keep on crowding the 
Dutch out of those places that they have.’’? 
So with criminations and _ recriminations, 
the dispute dragged its slow length along, 
until the treaty of 1650, between Stuyve- 
sant and the New England commissioners, 
confirmed the Dutch in their tenure of 
“The Hope,” and of a small amount of 
adjoining land.* But the strife burst out 
again more violently in the stormy days of 
1651-54, when the mother countries were 
fighting in the Channel, and the reluctance 
of Massachusetts alone prevented a bloody 
collision between New England and New 
Netherlands. In 1653 Captain Underhill, 
then probably on his way to the scene of 
action in Long Island, seized “ The Hope ” 
in the name of The Providence Plantations. 
About two years later it was sequestered 
by the Connecticut General Court, and the 
last vestige of the sway of the Lords States- 
General disappeared from the river which 
Block had discovered and explored.‘ 


1 Trumbull, //ist. of Conn., I., 119, 158. 

2 Winthrop’s Fournad, I1., 95. 

8 Trumbull, I., 199, and Alex. Johnston’s //is¢. 
of Conn., pp. 147-158. 

4 Dutch families remained in Hartford, and 
some of them, at least, were unpopular residents, 
for one of them, Governor Stuyvesant’s sister-in- 
law, was imprisoned in 1662, under suspicion of 
witchcraft. CC. H. Levermore, Witchcraft in 
Connecticut, in The New Englander for Novem- 


ber, 1885, p. 808. 




















WILLIAM T. HARRIS 


AND THE 


BUREAU OF 


EDUCATION. 


By Wiliam A. 


MERICAN society is the product 
A of early planting. The early New 
England stock especially was of the 
strong and vigorous kind, and the mode of 
life, religious character, moral training, and 
intellectual culture were well calculated to 
produce strong men and women, who 
should stamp themselves upon their age 
and exert their influence upon subsequent 
times. Benjamin Franklin, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Eli Whitney, Professor Morse, Dan- 
iel Webster, Horace Mann, and Charles 
Sumner are illustrious examples of the 
men of mark, of widely differing stamp and 
origin, that New England has produced. 
They have sprung from the city and from 
the country. Some of them were reared 
in cultured homes, and others spent their 
early days amid rude and uncultivated 
people in the rural districts. While it is 
true that city life is calculated to sharpen 
the wits and early develop traits of quick 
thought and action, it is also true that the 
farm is the best place for a boy till he is 
at least twelve years of age. The educa- 
tion which comes from doing things has its 
best representation for a child in farm life. 
Hence it is not surprising that many of the 
strongest men that New England has pro- 
duced spent their childhood upon the farm. 
One of the great powers in the New 
England system of education has been in 
the past her high-grade academies. Dur- 
ing the present century the influence of 
Phillips Academy at Andover, and Phillips, 
Exeter, Williston Seminary, Monson Acad- 
emy, Dummer Academy, Leicester, Law- 
rence and Colby Academies, Hampton In- 
stitute, and a host of others of scarcely less 
note or importance, has been beyond human 
power to estimate. Many of our strongest 
statesmen, most brilliant lawyers, profound 
thinkers, and popular orators have received 
their first great ambition during a course 
of preparatory study at some one of these 
institutions. Phillips Academy, Andover, 
alone, during the time that it was presided 
over by that eminent educator, Dr. Samuel 
H. Taylor, had probably over six thousand 
boys enrolled in its annual catalogues. 
What an influence did that great teacher 
have upon the times in which we live, by 


Mowry. Ph.D. 


means of the boys who received the first 
great impetus in their intellectual career 
under his instruction ! 

It was in this renowned school, and 
under the teaching of Dr. Taylor, that Wil- 
liam T. Harris received that great stimu- 
lus which has made him the distinguished 
character which he is to-day. Born in 
eastern Connecticut, he received his first 
lessons in observation and reflection upon 
a New England farm. In 1853 he was a 
member of Phillips Academy and of a class 
the largest at that time in the history of the 
Academy. Here he learned the beauties 
of poetic imagery from the //ad and the 
#neid, the strong declamatory invective 
from Cicero’s orations against Catiline, and 
the spirit and genius of the ancient Greek 
and Roman civilizations from the standard 
classical authors. 

Two years only were spent by him in 
Yale College, and then he struck out for 
himself, taking the helm of his life work 
into his own hand and steering his bark to 
the young city of St. Louis. It was in this 
new community of the West that the young 
gristle of the New England boy was tough- 
ened into the strength of manhood, and 
that his immature thoughts, aspirations, 
and ambitions were hammered upon the 
anvil of severe work, hard study, and much 
reading, into the strong purposes, carefully 
elaborated opinions, and deep philosophy 
which so strongly characterize one of the 
most brilliant and philosophical educators 
of this age. 

Dr. Harris was the efficient superintend- 
ent of the St. Louis schools for a dozen 
years or more. His reports during that 
period will rank favorably with those of 
any superintendent in this country. Per- 
haps Horace Mann’s alone have attracted 
more general attention or been more widely 
read. Several of these reports embody his 
opinions upon some of the foremost edu- 
cational topics of the day. He became 
assistant-superintendent in 1867, and was 
appointed to the superintendency in 1868. 
In his first annual report, under the head 
of “ Course of Study in the District Schools,” 
he grapples with the general principles of 
education. The problems which many call 
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“new,” and the conclusions which they 
would formulate into a system called the 
“New Education,” Dr. Harris discussed 
with remarkable vigor in his first report, 
more than twenty years ago, and the de- 
ductions which he arrived at will hardly 
be successfully controverted to-day. He 
thus sets forth and criticises the two pro- 
cesses of education : — 


“Two ideas have hitherto prevailed with refer- 
ence to education: One side thinks that it should 
be a cramming process, or, at best, a nourishing 
one. ‘Facts,’ said Mr. Gradgrind, ‘are what we 
want.’ Under this system the pupil is made to 
amass particulars ad infinitum. This is merely a 
training of the sensuous element of the mind; for 
particulars are presented to us through the senses. 
The second form lays stress upon the word disc7- 
pline. It has the notion that man is a muscle 
generally, and hence that the mind grows by 
gymnastic training suited to it. Unfortunately for 
this side, it seizes the whole matter formally or 
abstractly, and hence the mind is disciplined by 
studying things not valuable in themselves. It 
therefore degenerates to the same stage as the 
previous one. For, since it is considered a matter 
of indifference what one studies, and the manner 
is thought the only thing of importance, it forms 
the habit of studying those very particulars, amass- 
ing lumber yards and stone quarries of atomic 
facts. Thus it happens that the cultivation of 
attention is the goal sought. But a person may 
confine his attention to the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
or to the habits of turtles and beetles, and acquire 
a wonderful power of attention, and thus, accord- 
ing to this view, have discipline of mind. Or, 
again, this may take the form of memorizing 
etymological trash from the lumber room of 
antiquity until a reaction takes place, and the 
other side asserts itself and says again, ‘ We want 
immediate objects.’ Thus it is in our own time, 
that we see the so-called ‘ object-lesson’ system 
arise in opposition to the discipline system in 
vogue. ‘Let us know what is’; ‘ Let us learn from 
the object itself” and ‘not manipulate words’; 
‘The learner should see, hear amd feel for him- 
self’? —say these new lights in the educational 
world. How plausible all this is, and how legiti- 
mate, too, in its sphere, its zarrow sphere: but 
how subversive of all education when it is made the 
whole scope! Yor we can see, hear, and feel only 
immediate objects. No object that possesses 
universality can be thus seized, and hence all the 
ultimate results of science must be ignored by this 
system if it would be consistent. Can we present 
to the senses a single necessary truth? Can God, 
Freedom, and Immortality be thus cognized? 
These require rather the profound reflection of the 
soul into itself. The mind must rather rise out of 
the senses and the external—the inward light 
must shine, that by its mild radiance the Eternal 
Verities may become visible.” 


In his next annual report Dr. Harris ad- 
vocates a general plan of supervision, as 
follows : — 


“ An army of one brigade is minutely supervised 
by its general. But when its size is increased to a 
division, it requires a general who leaves this work 
to his subordinates, and who reserves his power for 
the direction of the general movements. So the 
general-in-chief of the whole army gives his atten- 
tion to the plan of the campaign, and assigns to 
the division commander the control of his part in 
the whole. This change in the relation of mem- 
bers to an organic whole is necessitated by a change 
in bulk. The plan adopted in other cities — Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati, Chicago — gives to the several 
principals of grammar schools a local supervision 
over those primary and intermediate schools that 
are tributary to them. This supervision is easily 
given, and is most efficient in reducing the work 
of the lower grades to a common standard of ex- 
cellence, and in the correction of false tendencies 
on the part of individual teachers.” 


Dr. Harris’s power of analysis is well 
illustrated in the following, with which he 
closes his report in 1870 : — 

“The proper provision to be made for the two 
elements of our educational process — prescription 
and spontaneity — is the perpetual problem before 
us. The moral and intellectual training, the dif- 
ference between knowledge and wisdom, between 
caprice and freedom, how to make our discipline 
develop self-determination in the pupil, how to 
make him a free participant in free institutions — 
in short, how tomake his free activity travel over 
the prescriptions of his institutions — these are all 
to be discussed from this standpoint. The solution 
of this problem will be the positive solution of the 
reconciliation of radicalism and conservatism. Man 
will still be free and progressive without omitting 
to recognize and preserve the immense depth and 
breadth of the institutions developed from his his- 
tory and embodying the substance of his being, 
unfolded in time.” 


These reports of Dr. Harris, made annu- 
ally from 1868 to 1880, from which extracts 
of great worth and power could be quoted 
ad libitum, contain discussions of almost 
every topic connected directly with the 
problem of public-school education. The 
order of treatment in all the reports was 
substantially as follows: (1) General Sta- 
tistics; (2) Normal School; (3) High 
School; (4) District Schools; (5) The 
Polytechnic Institute; (6) German In- 
struction ; (7) Public-School Library ; (8) 
School Organization ; to which were added 
sometimés special topics, like History of 
Public Schools, for the Centennial Volume ; 
Centennial Exposition, etc. The appendix 
to each volume was also full of important 
matter, discussed ina most vigorous and 
practical way. In one of these reports Dr. 
Harris remarks: “It is hardly creditable 
to our country that no journal exists here 
in which Psychology is discussed in its re- 
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lations to Pedagogy.” This was before the 
establishment of the magazine “ducaton, 
to which he has been during the last ten 
years one of the most valuable and most 
frequent contributors, many of his articles 
in its pages being of high and permanent 
worth. On leaving St. Louis, Dr. Harris 
returned to New England, and has for sev- 
eral years made his home in Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts, in the famous Orchard House, 
which was so long the home of Alcott. He 
has been closely identified with the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy, — has been, in- 
deed, its leading and controlling spirit from 
its foundation. He was the founder and 
has been the sole editor of the /Journa/ of 
Speculative Philosophy, the only magazine 
of its character in the country. It would be 
difficult to name any other scholar who has 
done so much to promote the study of phi- 
losophy in America. His name is familiar 
and influential with a hundred students of 
philosophy to whom as an_ educational 
thinker he is hardly known at all. He has 
lectured widely upon philosophical topics 
and upon literature and art, as well as upon 


education. He is the editor of the /néerna- 
tional Educational Series of books upon 
the history and philosophy of education ; 
and he is a frequent contributor to the 
magazines upon social subjects. There is 
almost no field of thought in which he has 
not shown his interest. 

President Harrison has recently ap- 
pointed Dr. Harris United States Com- 
missioner of Education. It is an office 
for which he has peculiar fitness. Proba- 
bly no man in America is better known 
among educational men, and perhaps no 
one is better versed in all that pertains to 
the history, the philosophy, and all the 
practical details of education than he. 
Moreover, he is in full accord with the 
American idea of the popular education 
of the masses at the expense of the gov- 
ernment. ‘The office to which he has now 
been called is an important one, and it has 
an interesting history. It was organized 
in 1867, during the formative period sub- 
sequent to the close of the Civil War, and 
at a time when that great revival in public 
education which has swept through all of 
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the Southern States was just beginning. 
The organizing of such a bureau was at 
that time a necessity, and its history has 
amply vindicated the wisdom of the meas- 
ure 

Dr. Henry Barnard, the Nestor of living 
American educators, was the first commis- 
sioner, holding the office from 1867 to 
1871, when he resigned. He was suc- 
ceeded by General John Eaton, who com- 
pleted the organization of the work of the 
bureau, and enlarged its operations, man 
aging its affairs with discretion from 1871 
till 1886, when he resigned to take the 
presidency of Marietta College, Ohio. 
General Eaton was succeeded by Col. 
N. H. R. Dawson of Alabama, a gentle- 
man of refinement and general popularity. 
He has managed the affairs of the bureau 
with skill and, though not an educator pro- 
fessionally and not known to the educators 
of the country, he has nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in winning their cordial respect. 
The affairs of the office have been admin- 
istered by him with smoothness, system, 
and general ability. 

But Dr. Harris’s appointment reflects 
great credit upon the present administra- 
tion, in that he is a representative educator, 
a thinker of the highest reputation, and 
experienced in all departments of school 
work, both in teaching and supervising. 


THE 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
The time has evidently come when the 
educational department of the United 
States should be put upon a stronger and 
broader basis. It is at present merely a 
bureau in the Department of the Interior ; 
and the bureaus in that department have 
become so numerous that it is perfectly 
plain that some more efficient division 
should at once be made. ‘This bureau 
should be made a department, to be called 
the Department of Education, and the 
chief officer should be styled the Secre- 
tary of Education. His salary should be 
the same as that of the secretaries of all 
the executive departments. But he should 
not be a member of the Cabinet. ‘The 
office should be in no sense a_ political 
one, but it should have a permanency, like 
the office of the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institute or the Librarian of Con- 
gress. Congress has no greater opportu- 
nity to elevate the character of ‘the whole 
people and to render stable the republic 
than by at once putting this Bureau of Edu- 
cation upon a strong footing and granting, 
it such liberal supplies that it can do the 
great work assigned to it with vigor and 
success ; and the country is to be heartily 
congratulated upon the appointment as the 
chief executive of the Educational Depart- 
ment, at this important time, of so broad 
and able a man as Dr. Harris. 





The Orchard House, Dr. Harris's Home in Concord 
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the Association. He may become 
a member by paying two dollars 
and signing the constitution, and 
he may continue his membership 
by paying an annual fee of two 
dollars, which entitles him to the 
annual volume of Proceedings. By 
payment of twenty dollars at one 
time he may become a life mem- 
ber; and by payment of one hun- 
dred dollars at one time he may 
become a life director. It will be 
seen that the conditions of mem- 
bership are very liberal. At first, 
and for many years, the Association 
was small in numbers. Recently, 
and especially since 1884, the an- 
nual membership has been very 
large, numbering for several years 
about 10,000. ‘The membership is 
found in almost every State and 
Territory of the Union. 

The Association was incorpo- 
rated in the District of Columbia 
in 1886. ‘The Board of Trus- 
tees ’ — in the language of the con- 
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HE National Educational Association 
is a voluntary association of persons 
interested in education, both public 

and private. Its object is “to elevate the 
character and advance the interests of 
the profession of teaching, and to promote 
the cause of popular education in the 
United States.”” It was organized in Phila- 
delphia in 1857. Its first secretary, Mr. 
William E. Sheldon, and its first treasurer, 
Mr. Andrew J. Rickoff, are still active 
members. It has met every year since 
1857, with the exception of 1861, 1862, 
1867, and 1878. These meetings of the 
Association have been held in twenty-four 
of the principal cities of the country ; in 
States eastward as far as Massachusetts, 
southward to Georgia, northward to Min- 
nesota, and westward to California. Any 
person in any way connected with the work 
of education is eligible to membership in 
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stitution — “ shall be the executive 
financial officers of this Associa- 
tion, as a body corporate.” The ac- 
cumulated funds have now reached 
a considerable sum; and as soon as the 
income will warrant, it is the aim to secure 
a permanent secretary and a location for 
headquarters. 

The nucleus of the Association was 
formed by the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Normal Association, and 
the National Superintendents’ Association, 
The present name was taken in 1870. 

In 1880 the National Council of Educa- 
tion was organized. ‘This body is composed 
of sixty of the most prominent members 
of the National Association, elected from 
that larger body. Its province is to dis- 
cuss and, so far as possible, to formulate 
educational principles. ‘Though not bind- 
ing upon any one, its conclusions carry the 
weight of the influence of this most dis- 
tinguished body of educators. 

There are also nine departments organ- 
ized within the Association, each composed 
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of those members who are specially inter- 
ested in the particular field of the depart- 
ment, as follows: The Department of the 
Kindergarten, of Elementary, of Secondary, 
of Higher, and of Normal Instruction, of 
Superintendence, and of Industrial, of Art, 
and of Musical Education. Each of these 
departments holds its meetings in connec- 
tion with the general Association, usually 
in the afternoons. In these departments 
some of the best special work of the annual 
meetings is done. 

The volumes of Proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation form a valuable educational library, 
and they are an essential part of American 
educational history. From a pamphlet of 
twenty to sixty pages in 1858 and 1859, 
they have grown to a volume of 200 or 300 
pages in 1870, and of 800 pages in 1888. 
‘They contain addresses on all prominent 
educational questions from nearly all the 
men in the country most prominent in 
the work of education: from Presidents 
McCosh, Eliot, Porter, White, Andrews, 
Eaton, Pickard, Bateman; and from such 
superintendents as Harris of St. Louis, 
White and Hancock of Cincinnati, How- 
land of Chicago, Seaver of Boston, Mac- 
Alister of Philadelphia, and the late John 
D. Philbrick. ‘The teachers of the country, 
of every grade, are also reported here ; 
and besides these, not a few of the most 
eminent statesmen of the country have ad- 
dressed the Association and taken part in 
its deliberations. 

The influence of this body has brought 
together the live teachers from all parts of 
the country. All that is best, and what- 
ever is new, in methods of teaching and 
in the management of schools, have been 
brought out in these meetings, and have thus 
been disseminated to all parts of the land. 
Twenty or thirty years ago, objective teach- 
ing became prominent, its aim being to 
counteract the too great dependence upon 
the merely abstract. Through this Asso- 
ciation the new life was diffused through 
all the schools of the country; and it 
coursed through all the veins and arteries 
of educational thought. In the same way 
the studv of drawing became general ; and 
this has led to art education and an esthetic 
culture throughout the country which is 
remarkable, and which is seen in the taste 
displayed even in the cheap advertise- 
ment. The poor pictures of twenty-five 
years ago would not now be tolerated. 
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By a similar process, largely by means of 
the Association and the interchange of 
ideas which it has produced, musical in- 
struction has become general. These are 
only samples of the way in which educa- 
tional thought has been disseminated and 
progress secured by the Association. 

It was by means of this body that the 
interest was aroused which resulted in the 
establishment of the United States Bureau 
of Education. The speech of the immor- 
tal Garfield for this Association was a chief 
influence to that end. It is through this 
National Bureau of Education that statis- 
tics of education for the whole country are 
collected and disseminated ; by it all that 
is best in one part of the country is made 
accessible to all parts ; and thus the Bureau, 
which is in some sense the creature of the 
Association, has become a great agency 
for advancing its purposes, through the 
successive and able commissioners, Henry 
Barnard, John Eaton, and Nathaniel H. R. 
Dawson. 

But the good of the National Educational 
Association does not alone consist in the’ 
value of its published addresses, nor in the 
work of the Bureau. The friendships that 
have been formed among its members, 
coming together from States widely sepa- 
rated, and moved to sympathy by a com- 
mon interest, are an inspiration ; and the 
quiet social chats, not less than the public 
discussions, have left sweet memories, and 
led to nobler activities in schools remote 
from each other. The excursion feature of 
these meetings has not been without great 
profit. By the courtesy and broad-minded 
liberality of the railroad managements 
(may a good spirit inspire some of them 
still more !), it has been possible for the 
poorly paid and hard-worked teacher from 
an Iowa county or a Louisiana parish to rest 
awhile near the refreshing springs of Sara- 
toga, or to feel the Pacific breezes on the 
streets of San Francisco, and to meet there 
her sisters from Maine and Florida. It is 
by such experiences as these, by the inter- 
change of thought, and by the acquaintance 
with social conditions and the warmth of 
Southern feeling such as the recent visit to 
Nashville has given, that the teachers of our 
land are better fitted to impart to Ameri- 
can youth the length and the breadth, the 
height and the depth of what it is to be an 
American citizen. 

The recent meeting at Nashville is nota- 
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ble in the history of the Association. ‘That 
city, rightly dubbed ‘The Athens of the 
South,” for the number and the excellence 
of her schools and various institutions of 
learning, and for the culture and refine- 
ment of her citizens, opened her doors with 
a charming cordiality of welcome. Every 
provision was made that could be made 
by the local committee representing her 
citizens, for the comfort and the entertain- 
ment of the members, and for furthering 
the work of the meeting. They provided 
halls ; they arranged excursions to points 
of interest in the neighborhood ; they hung 
their streets with flags and decorated their 
buildings with streamers and mottoes ; they 
opened their club-houses and, in many 
cases without money and without price, 
they entertained strangers in their houses. 
It is to be hoped that they sometimes 


found the strangers to be angels! 
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one of the most momentous problems that 
have ever confronted any people — the ele- 
vation of a race to fitness for the broadest 
citizenship the world has known. The 
colleges for young women in the city have 
few superiors ; and the public school sys- 
tem is highly developed, and makes equal 
provision for the youth of both races. 

The attendance, at the meetings of the 
Association, of men and women from a 
distance was excellent in character, if not 
up to the high-water mark in numbers. 
Probably there has never been a larger 
proportion of eminent teachers at any 
convention in the history of the Associa- 
tion. 

Manual Training occupied its usual part 
of the time, and was discussed by its ablest 
advocate, Professor Woodward of St. Louis ; 
and the more it is discussed, the more its 





But what they did is even less sig- 
nificant than the spirit with which 
it was done. They wanted to meet 
the teachers of the country, for they 
realized the importance of the work 
in which these teachers are en- 
gaged for the future of the country 
—a work in which they themselves 
are interested and by which they 
are striving to improve their city 
and their State. ‘The Governor and 
the Mayor extended an official wel- 
come ; a private citizen provided a 
barbecue, typical of hospitality and 
good-fellowship ; the State Super- 
intendent of Schools introduced the 
visitors to the institutions of learn- 
ing that adorn the surrounding hills, 
and to the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which met in a grove near by. 

These schools of Nashville are a 
surprise to any one not familiar with 
the recent educational strides of this 
section and this city. ‘The Vander- 
bilt is a university which would have 
required centuries of growth to at- 
tain its present standing at any 
period of history previous to the 
late war ; the Peabody Normal Col- 
lege, in its professors, its endow- 
ment, and its prospects, is almost 
unrivalled ; the three colleges for 
colored men and women, the Cen- 
tral Tennessee, the Roger Williams, 
and the Fisk, are engaged in solv- 
ing, so far as education can solve it, Pr 
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utility and value as a specialty and, in the 
opinion of the present writer, the less its 
importance as a general factor in education 
appear. For the first time the question of 
denominational schools came directly to 
the front on this platform. ‘This question, 
and the discussion of the education of the 
negro, by a colored man, on a Southern 
platform, were the prominent features of 
the Nashville meeting. 

The Catholic view of public education 
was presented by the eminent Cardinal Gib- 
bons of Baltimore, in a brief paper which 
he sent and which was read, and by the 
eloquent Bishop Keane of Washington. 
The tendency of the Catholic Church in 
the matter of education, and the impolicy 
of substituting church schools for public 
schools, was set forth by Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead and in a paper sent by Hon. John 
Jay. It is a good thing for education, and 
it is in the interest of truth, that these op- 
posing views should be placed thus promi- 
nently before the American public ; for this 
public is the ultimate umpire in the case, 
and its verdict is final,— else American 
democracy is a failure. More significant 
than anything that was said in this discus- 
sion of the question of sectarian schools, on 
the one side or on the other, was the fact 
of the discussion itself, its demonstration of 
our power in America to discuss such a 
question — a question upon which men’s 
feelings are so warm—in such a way. 
It is by such discussions that the teachers 
of the country are helped to a real knowl- 
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edge of facts and to the formation of intelli- 
gent and sound opinion. 

The National Educational Association 
certainly has before it a great future. It 
has passed its formative period. It has 
attained national dimensions. Its constitu- 
ency is in every State and Territory of the 
Union ; and great cities vie with each other 
to secure the annual meeting. There are 
city, county, and State associations of simi- 
lar character and aims: and they are all 
useful, and even indispensable. There may 
also be sectional associations — New Eng- 
land, Eastern, Middle, Western, or South- 
ern. But none of them can take the place 
of the National Association. It is national. 
It brings together all sections. It nation- 
alizes teaching. It is as important in its 
sphere as the Federal Government is im- 
portant in its sphere. 

Once a year, from the North, the South, 
the East, the West, the teachers of youth 
and the formers of the future republic meet 
together to discuss that education which is 
the conservator of the republic. They look | 
into the faces of the men and women whose 
writings and whose teaching they know 
about ; they learn to know each other and 
to interpret what they read in the light of 
this knowledge. Each learns the conditions 
under which the other works in a remote 
part of the country. The teaching is thus 
broadened ; the rising generation helped to 
look beyond the town and the State ; and 
through this broader education we become 
a better united and a stronger people. 
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By William Clarke, M.A. 


N view of the approaching victory of 
Mr. Parnell’s Home Rule movement, 
it may be worth our while to endeavor 

to estimate the value of that movement, 
and the character of the remarkable man 
with whom it will be forever intimately 
associated. 

Those who are fond of tracing historical 
parallels will be interested in observing that 
Parnell was born just one hundred years 
after Grattan, and that while the latter 


entered the old Irish Parliament in 1775, 
Mr. Parnell first entered the British Parlia- 
ment just a century later, in 1875. Be- 
yond these singular coincidences, however, 
the two great Protestant parliamentary 
leaders have nothing in common. Grattan 
was a splendid orator in the palmy days 
of British oratory —the days of Pitt and 
Fox, of Sheridan and Erskine. He was 
from the first a close friend of the great 
Whig leaders, and desired nothing more 
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Charles Stewart Parnell. 


FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH BY 


than the introduction of recognized Whig 
principles into the government of Ireland. 
He was a man of warm and generous 
nature, doing everything in the open light 
of day, and never in any way complicat- 
ing his movement with any social question. 
His aims were strictly limited. It must 
not be supposed for one moment that Grat- 
tan had any particular sympathy with the 
poverty-stricken Irish peasantry, or that 
he and his friends intended to specifically 
benefit them. His ideal was a_ national 
Irish government in the hands of the Irish 
gentry, Catholic and Protestant alike. 
Beyond that he had no further vision. In 
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short, he was a patriot of the highest char- 
acter, animated by the spirit and pursuing 
the general limited aims of eighteenth cen- 
tury constitutional Whiggism. 

Mr. Parnell, on the other hand, is as little 
of a typical Irishman as any man can well 
be. Partly American by extraction, mainly 
English by education, with the tone and 
habits of a country gentleman, one would 
say that Mr. Parnell was not at all the kind 
of man to lead the Irish democracy. Cold 
and impassive in demeanor, almost frigidly 
polite, Mr. Parnell differs from all previous 
Irish leaders and from all other Irish politi- 
cians. Like Mark Antony he has neither 
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“action nor eloquence nor the power of 
speech to stir men’s blood.” Could such 
a man possibly be a successor of Daniel 
O’Connell ? 

Let us note the character of the Irish 
representation and the position of the 
Home Rule movement when Parnell first 
entered Parliament. No country ever had 
a more feeble and useless body of repre- 
sentatives than had Ireland from the down- 
fall of O’Connell to the rise of the Parnel- 
lite party. It was a body mainly composed 
of hirelings, sycophants, and place-hunters. 
The Whig and ‘ory faction fight, mean- 
ingless and hypocritical, was kept up in 
Ireland, each of these English parties hav- 
ing its Irish contingent which looked out 
for the good things of office when its friends 
came into power. Whatever of genuine 
Irish agitation there was prevailed outside 
the ranks of the parliamentary representa- 
tion. The Irish members, for the most 
part, did nothing but vote with their party. 
They were not dependent upon the people, 
for the suffrage was so limited as to exclude 
the bulk of the nation. ‘The evil influences 
of Irish landlordism were working with 
deadly effect on the condition of the peo- 
ple ; but excepting to appoint a royal com- 
mission to inquire into the matter, nothing 
was done. The Tory and Whig members 
did not lift a little finger to improve the 
state of what they called “ their country.” 
Had the governing class in Ireland been 
wise it would have foreseen the evil day 
coming when the old economic condition 
must break down. But blind, ignorant, 
selfish, it paid no heed to the omens of 
coming change. It sat down to eat and 
drink and rose up to play. Meantime the 
most cruel rack-renting was going on, Irish- 
men were leaving their country by millions, 
and one of the most terrible famines on 
record had stalked through the land. 

Two important movements mark this 
period, viz.: the Young Ireland and the 
Fenian agitations. In the former agita- 
tion mingled some of the finest spirits Ire- 
land has ever produced. John Mitchell, 
Thomas Davis, Thomas Francis Meagher, 
Francis Kearney, John Blake Dillon, 
Charles Gavan Duffy, and John Martin 
are among the best-known men of the 
movement. They were all alive with 
national Irish sentiment, with the roman- 
ticism of the time, with fine and gener- 
ous sympathies. But the movement was 
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vague and thin, and, like the contempo- 
rary Chartist movement in England, was 
almost completely extinguished. More 
formidable, because emotional and 
more practical, was the Fenian move- 
ment, which culminated in the years 
1866-67. Mr. Gladstone had the singu- 
lar candor to confess that it was this 
movement which led him seriously to 
consider the Irish question and to pre- 
pare his measure for the disestablishment 
of the Anglican Church in Ireland. It 
is interesting to note that just as the 
Volunteer movement in the last century 
which gave such substantial aid to Grat- 
tan derived its inception from the Amer- 
ican War of Independence, so did the 
Fenian movement of our time arise out 
of the great number of armed Irishmen 
who had served in the Federal armies in 
the American Civil War. The under- 
lying idea of the Fenians was to secure 
Irish independence by force of arms. 
Such were the two chief movements of 
this period. 

And now consider the origin of the 
Home Rule movement, and its parlia- 
mentary representation at the time of 
Mr. Parnell’s entrance into public life. 
Linked in historical continuity with the 
past of Irish nationalism, the Home Rule 
movement, like that of Grattan, was orig- 
inally distinctly a movement of the well- 
to-do classes. The meeting at Dublin in 
1870, at which the new Home Rule organ- 
ization was started, was largely attended 
by landlords and Conservative politicians. 
The new movement found a leader in 
Isaac Butt, an eloquent Dublin lawyer 
who was generally conservative in politics. 
There was no doubt that the Irish gentry 
desired to direct the public life of Ireland. 
Had the British Conservatives been wiser 
people than they are they would have 
made terms with the Home Rulers, so as 
to start a national Irish government under 
Conservative auspices. It is said that 
Disraeli was advised to “buy Butt” ; and 
it is strange, especially when we remember 
Disraeli’s deep insight into the Irish prob- 
lem, that he never did so. Irish nation- 
alism might have been captured by the 
Conservative party. 

At the general election of 1874 the 
Home Rulers first made an attempt to 
secure representation in Parliament, and 
several of their men were elected, with 


less 
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Mr. Butt as the leader. Mr. Butt intro- 
duced a Home Rule resolution into Par- 
liament in June, 1874, which was scouted 
and rejected by both the English parties, 
with the exception of half a dozen ad- 
vanced Radicals who gave it their support. 
Then it was that Mr. Parnell came upon 
the scene. 

Mr. Parnell saw very clearly that Mr. 
3utt might continue moving his parlia- 
mentary resolution till the Greek Kalends, 
without making any impression on the 
solid, combined Liberal and Tory vote. 
Another method must be adopted, viz., 
to break down the British parliamentary 
machine by the introduction of a third 
party hostile to both the English parties, 
and by practising a system of obstruction. 
The idea was well conceived and was 
thoroughly successful. The whole of the 
British political system turns on the pivot 
of Parliament; and Parliament can only 
do its work when there are two parties 
who, though divided on many points, are 
united on fundamental questions. Intro- 
duce a third party, assist the process of 
disintegration into groups, and the English 
system has received a death blow. This 
was Mr. Parnell’s idea, and its inception 
stamps him as a consummate master of 
the art of political tactics. As a matter 
of fact the parliamentary system has 
never recovered from Mr. Parnell’s blow 
and never will. Groups are being formed 
in place of the old parties, and a great 
transformation is inevitable. 

Mr. Parnell began his obstruction, with 
the aid of only two or three of the Irish 
members, in the spring of 1877. The most 
memorable achievement of that year was 
the obstruction of the bill which was intro- 
duced to federate the South African col- 
onies. On this bill Mr. Parnell and his few 
allies fought the whole House ; and it is 
worth recording that Mr. Parnell was in the 
right on the merits of the question. Had 
the fatal policy of the Tory government in 
South Africa been completely abandoned, 
the subsequent disgraceful events in that 
unfortunate region would never have taken 
place. Gradually Mr. Parnell, though de- 
nounced by both parties, began to gain 
some influence over the English Radicals ; 
and in 1879 he joined forces with Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, who then posed as an 
advanced Radical and fought both the 
Tories and the Hartingtonian or moderate 
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Liberals. In short, within four years this 
young man had become a power. 

I must now turn aside for a moment 
from the parliamentary arena to consider 
the great land agitation which had begun 
in Ireland. As I have already pointed out, 
nothing whatever had been done for Ire- 
land during a period of nearly forty years, 
during the whole of which time the eco- 
nomjc condition of that country had been 
growing steadily worse. The highly cen- 
tralized administration of Ireland had (and 
still has) all power in its own hands, and 
the average Irishman was helpless. British 
statesmanship had admitted through the 
so-called Devon commission that the Irish 
people were rack-rented, that the landlords 
were an economic nuisance, that the con- 
dition of the people was deplorable ; yet 
nothing was done. Mr. Gladstone made a 
feeble attempt in 1870 to deal with the land 
question ; but his own not very advanced 
proposals were whittled down by the 
House of Lords to such a degree as to 
render his land bill all but useless. Mean- 
while the operations of nature were aiding 
the economic forces to work a revolution. 
The immense fall in the prices of agricul- 
tural produce was caused by the increasing 
competition from America ; and a succes- 
sion of bad harvests from 1875 to 1879 
completed the ruin of the Irish peasantry. 
The time for a new departure had ar- 
rived. 

In 1879 the Irish Land League was 
founded, mainly through the energy and 
devotion of Michael Davitt, whose remark- 
able history is so well known that any 
account of it is unnecessary. Mr. Davitt 
saw clearly that not only had English gov- 
ernment broken down in Ireland, but that 
the land system had broken down also, 
and that no tinkering at petty schemes of 
land purchase was of any avail. He raised 
the standard of “ the land for the people,” 
and commenced a vigorous agitation, so- 
cialistic in its idea and tendency, having 
for its object the restoration of the Irish 
land to the Irish people. The movement 
began simultaneously in Ireland and Amer- 
ica, and soon spread to vast proportions. 
The old sentimental idea of Irish national- 
ism was now firmly wedded to the new 
practical idea of abolishing landlordism 
and securing for the people the produce 
of their labor. By the beginning of 1880 
all Ireland was aflame with the new gos- 
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pel —a veritable evangel to a starving and 
outraged peasantry. 

What was to be the attitude of the Home 
Rule party to this new movement? Mani- 
festly the old-fashioned Whigs and Conserv- 
ative gentry, the lawyers and office-seekers, 
could have nothing to do with it. Yet 
these were the men who made up the 
Home Rule party in Parliament. They 
had stood aloof even from Mr. Parnell ; 
they could not be expected to support an 
agitation which, if successful, would take 
away their rents and compel them for the 
first time in their lives to do some honest 
work for a living. Mr. Parnell’s own posi- 
tion was also difficult. Conservative by 
sentiment and tradition, Mr. Parnell could 
have but little sympathy with a revolu- 
tionary movement. Himself a landlord, 
he did not wish to abolish landlordism. 
But Mr. Parnell has one great quality 
which always characterizes a first-rate poli- 
tician — the faculty of vision. Mr. Parnell 
saw that the land agitation had taken hold, 
and that he, as the coming leader of the 
Irish party, must be at the head of the 
Land League. Therefore Parnell and 
Davitt, who, previous to the formation, of 
the League, had discussed the situation, 
joined forces, and the new Irish movement 
of land reform plus nationalism was defini- 
tively constituted. 

Then came the general election of 1880, 
when the Beaconsfield government was 
overthrown and Mr. Gladstone took the 
helm of state. Mr. Parnell saw that the 
time had come for him to assert his posi- 
tion, and he did so in an unmistakable 
way. Mr. Isaac Butt had died in 1879, 
and Mr. William Shaw, a banker and a 
pleasant, easy-going gentleman, personally 
popular in the House of Commons, had 
taken his place as leader. Though Mr. 
Shaw was nominally Irish leader, he was 
practically a follower of Mr. Gladstone, 
and the votes of his supporters could 
always be counted on by the Liberals. 
Mr. Parnell had no antipathy to Mr. Shaw, 
but he perceived that under such leader- 
ship Ireland would secure nothing. Mr. 
Parnell therefore constituted a new Irish 
party in opposition to all governments 
which would not concede the Irish de- 
mands. The members of the party were 
pledged to sit and vote together, and each 
one was to abide by the decision of the 
majority or lose his seat. And as Mr. 
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Parnell had by this time shown such in- 
sight and determination, the constituencies 
practically left to him the choice of their 
candidates ; so that the new party was 
known as the Parnellite party, and was 
composed of men personally bound to Mr. 
Parnell in a peculiar and especial manner. 
Thus the Parliament of 1880 met with a 
divided Home Rule party. ‘There were 
the old Whig Home Rulers under Mr. 
Shaw —the mere tail end of the Liberal 
party ; and the new Home Rulers under 
Mr. Parnell. The Irish suffrage being 
still limited, the Shaw section slightly pre- 
dominated in numbers ; though in Ireland 
the predominance of Parnell among the 
people was overwhelming. 

It was the refusal to recognize Parnell- 
ism as representing the masses in Ireland 
which was the source of nearly all Mr. 
Gladstone’s troubles during his second 
administration. Mr. Gladstone and _ his 
colleagues assumed that, the Parnellite 
party being in a minority in Parliament, it 
was a minority in the country. It was a 
fatal error, as every one who knew Ireland 
plainly said. But though Mr. Gladstone 
was personally sympathetic towards Ireland, 
his cabinet could not be moved from the 
old beaten track of coercion. Not only 
were the warnings of the Parnellites disre- 
garded, but the Parnellites were treated as 
public enemies. The Government seemed 
to have no conception of the magnitude 
of the problem and the serious economic 
break-down in Ireland. It allowed its 
Compensation for Disturbance bill to be 
rejected by the House of Lords in 1880 
without any protest, and so became partly 
responsible for the disorders which ensued. 
From that time the Parnellites became the 
deadly enemies of the Gladstone cabinet, 
spite of the attempts made by a few mem- 
bers of the party to effect a modus vivend. 
So little did the cabinet comprehend the 
urgency of the Irish crisis that I am credi- 
bly informed the Irish Land Bill of 1881 
went through some twenty modifications 
in the cabinet before it assumed its final 
shape. ‘The first draft of the measure was 
a most paltry production, and each suc- 
ceeding one was more comprehensive. 
Had the government even then resolved to 
listen to the criticism of the Irish members 
and to accept their amendments, great 
good might have been done. But most of 
the Parnellite amendments were rejected, 
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while at the same time a coercion bill as 
insane in method as it was unjust in prin- 
ciple was being forced on the Irish people. 
To complete the folly the Government 
locked up Messrs. Parnell and Davitt, the 
two men in whom the people had confi- 
dence, and thus played into the hands of 
the turbulent agitators, who cared for very 
little else than creating a general noise and 
disturbance. 

The twofold Gladstonian method was a 
disastrous failure. The coercion act had 
to be abandoned and Parnell and his col- 
leagues liberated. The land act, from 
which so much had been expected by 
the average Liberal party man, evidently 
needed amendment in the very direction 
indicated by the Irish members. Once 
more the old, oft-repeated, weary lesson 
was driven into English heads, that Irish- 
men knew more about the needs of their 
own country than did people who had 
scarcely ever set foot on its shores. Dur- 
ing all this period the power and authority 
of Mr. Parnell were growing. English 
statesmen had measured swords with him 
and had been beaten in the encounter ; 
and as for the average Irishman, his trust 
in his leader became greater than ever. 
Every effort was made to break down 
Parnell’s power, and each effort failed. 
The Government tried to bring against 
him the influence of Rome, and was baffled 
and humiliated, as every man who knew 
Ireland foresaw would be the case. In- 
side the Parnellite party there were in- 
trigues against Parnell, largely instigated 
by Messrs. Healy and Dillon. These 
were utterly futile. Mr. Parnell calmly 
faced his opponents and quietly put them 
down. He was elevated into a sort of 
political Pope, and all Ireland lay in the 
hollow of his hand. The harm which has 
resulted from this I shall refer to after- 
wards. 

The Gladstone ministry of 1880 seemed 
designed to illustrate the proverb that the 
path to a certain unmentionable locality 
with a high temperature is paved with good 
intentions. Mr. Gladstone came into office 
with the best stock of good intentions ever 
got together by any public man, and he 
made utter shipwreck of his ministry. 
Blunder followed blunder, and disaster 
came on the head of disaster. What with 
the inherent differences between the Whigs 
and the Radicals, the constant strife within 
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the cabinet, the unfortunate resort to Irish 
coercion, the still more unfortunate inter- 
vention in Egypt, the unexampled run of 
bad luck in the Soudan, and the apparent 
inability of Mr. Gladstone himself to make 
up his own mind as to a definite line of 
policy, — what with all these troubles and 
the ceaseless, unscrupulous, harassing pol- 
icy of the Tory opposition, it was a disas- 
trous period for the true friends of progress. 
Mr. Parnell looked on serenely, aided the 
Tories all he could, and finally struck down 
the Gladstone government in June, 1885. 
Mr. Parnell had become in ten years’ time 
the maker and unmaker of cabinets, the 
first power in the state. 

In the general elc “tion of 1885 the Irish, 
spite of Mr. Davitt’s advice to the con- 
trary, aided the Tories. And in January, 
1886, Mr. Parnell proved once more that 
he wielded the balance of power. For 
Mr. Gladstone, having discovered that 
Parnellism was really the Irish creed, and 
that the moderate or Shaw party was wiped 
out of existence, took up the Home Rule 
cause. Whereupon Mr. Parnell’s ’85 fol- 
lowers joined the Liberals, and with one 
blow struck the Salisbury ministry from 
office. Twice within six months had Mr. 
Parnell made and unmade cabinets. 

I shall not recount the events of the 
last three years since the defeat of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule bill and the ad- 
vent of Lord Salisbury to office. ‘They 
are fresh in the memories of all; and in 
England the story is now tedious beyond 
expression. ‘The interesting questions are 
rather, What has Mr. Parnell accomplished 
and what is his position as regards Ireland 
and the English parties? How far has his 
influence made for genuine progress ? 

These questions are exceedingly diffi- 
cult and cannot be answered in a word. 
As regards Ireland, it is evident that Mr. 
Parnell has on the one hand accomplished 
a great and beneficent revolution, which 
apparently no other man could have ac- 
complished. Irish agitation was formerly 
vague, sporadic, and unmethodical, marked 
by purposeless assassinations and useless 
acts of vengeance of all kinds. Mr. Par- 
nell has methodized and rationalized Irish 
agitation, and has welded his followers into 
a solid phalanx. He has taught the Irish 
that instead of firing old blunderbusses at 
Dublin officials or Connemara landlords it 
is better to make such use of the legal 
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forms and political institutions that are 
open to them as may cause the maximum 
of annoyance to their opponents. His agi- 
tation has always been rational, it has relied 
on argument, and he has promised little 
that he has not been able to perform. It 
is no small achievement for a young man 
without wealth, eloquence, genius, or large 
experience to become in a few years the 
most generally respected personality in the 
British Parliament ; yet this is exactly Par- 
nell’s achievement. And in the respect 
paid to Mr. Parnell there is zfso facto an in- 
creased respect paid to his country. Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour may sneer in 
public, before Tory packed audiences, at 
Ireland ; but they fear her all the same. 
I do not contend that the Parnellite party 
as a whole commands much respect ; but 
undoubtedly Ireland occupies a relatively 
more important position in Parliament than 
it did half a century ago. This is in no 
small measure due to Mr. Parnell. Eng- 
lish politicians are not greatly affected by 
bursts of eloquence ; they largely discount 
rhetorical’ flourishes ; but they are always 
impressed by practical sagacity. Mr. 
Parnell is the embodiment of this quality. 

And no one can doubt that Mr. Parnell 
has brought Irish self-government within a 
measurable distance of settlement. As 
recently as 1874, as I have said, Home 
Rule was opposed by Tory and Liberal 
alike, and was treated merely as an aca- 
demic question, scarcely worth the consid- 
eration of practical men. Mr. Parnell 
has changed all that. He has compelled 
one English party to declare for Home 
Rule ; and there is not a single politician 
in England who does not know that the 
Conservative party was prepared to con- 
cede Home Rule in 1885, and will again 
be prepared to execute a volte face as 
soon as the game of “ Unionism”’ is up. 
No doubt it may be urged that the politi- 
cal evolution has necessitated all this, and 
that is quite true. But it is also true that 
the evolution of events is aided or hin- 
dered by the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
individuals who direct public movements. 
He would be a very ill-informed person 
who would not admit that the successful 
outcome of the American Revolution was 
due in some degree to the wisdom of 
Washington and his associates. And it is 
to the ability of Mr. Parnell to use events 
and to take advantage of the situation 


which he found when he entered public 
life that we must ascribe the success 
which has attended his movement. 

Every one will admit that the foregoing 
remarks indicate pure good as resulting 
from the Parnell movement. But that 
movement has yielded fruit of a more 
dubious character. For it has (1) greatly 
strengthened one-man power in Ireland ; 
(2) weakened Irish nationalism ; and (3) 
fostered Irish conservatism. Some _per- 
sons will of course regard the two latter 
results as beneficial; but there are very 
many who deplore entirely this whole side 
of the Parnell movement. 

In no other country in the world does 
any one man now wield the infiuence 
which Mr. Parnell exerts in Ireland.  Bis- 
marck and Gladstone are the only two 
personalities beside Parnell who now dom- 
inate over large masses of men. But 
neither Bismarck nor Gladstone can nomi- 
nate and elect candidates for scores of 
constituencies or carry the votes of his 
party in his pocket. Both these things 
Parnell does. ‘There is really next to no 
freedom of election in Ireland. If a 
parliamentary vacancy occurs, nothing is 
done till Mr. Parnell is consulted. He 
decides who the candidate shall be, and 
the person selected by him is nominated 
and elected without the voters being in 
any way considered. Thus Mr. Parnell’s 
party is dependent upon him, and each 
man owes to him something very like 
personal allegiance. As a result of this 
the Irish members are mere delegates, 
whose votes are at Mr. Parnell’s disposal. 
The most signal illustration of this oc- 
curred in the divisions in Parliament on 
the royal grants. Mr. Labouchere and 
the Radicals, representing the undoubted 
sentiment of every Radical in the country 
and of not a few Conservatives, opposed 
resolutely any further grants to royalty. 
One would have supposed that the Irish, 
among whom there is much republican 
sentiment, and who certainly owe no favors 
to royalty, would have voted with the 
Radical party; more especially as it is 
the Radicals who have espoused the Irish 
cause and made sacrifices for it. But Mr. 
Parnell, for reasons best known to him- 
self, had decided to support the royal 
grants ; he ordered his party to vote with 
him, and, much to the disgust of the 
Radicals, they followed him like a flock 
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of sheep. There is secretly great irrita- 
tion among some of the Irish members 
at this despotic rule ; but no one dares at 
present openly rebel, or Mr. Parnell would 
speedily find means to silence the rebel, 
and probably to eject him from the party. 

It may be that this despotism is neces- 
sary ; but it is a melancholy necessity and 
is working out great mischief in Ireland. 
For what the Irish need above all things is 
the self-reliance of the English and Ameri- 
can character ; instead of which all sense 
of personal initiative and responsibility is 
taken from them, and they are left as so 
many pawns to be moved at their leader’s 
pleasure. That is a bad thing for any 
nation. 

Secondly, the Parnell leadership is 
weakening Irish nationalism. This would 
be good if the Irish were becoming more 
cosmopolitan; but they are not. ‘The 
weak side of the parliamentary game 
which Mr. Parnell has chosen from the 
first to play is that lobbying and manipu- 
lation and some degree even of intrigue 
are necessarily substituted for the less 
successful but more manly and candid 
policy of violence and defiance. Mr. 
Parnell has made of his party the mere 
tail of the English Liberals. If it better 
suited his purpose (as it did in 1885), he 
would make it the tail of the Conserva- 
tives. It is no longer an independent 
national force ; it is the mere wing of an 
army. A position of this kind destroys, 
or at any rate partly weakens, powerful 
and generous sentiments and enthrones 
management as the object of worship. I 
admit that, given Mr. Parnell’s method 
and object, this result is inevitable ; never- 
theless, it is to be deplored. It presents 
the Irish party in the character of bargain- 
ers, as also did O’Connell’s alliance with the 
Whigs. Cavour found the same problem in 
Italy. He, like Mr. Parnell, preferred diplo- 
macy and management to revolutionary re- 
volt ; and he was certainly successful, which 
in politics covers a multitude of sins. But 
though we admire Cavour’s subtle Italian 
finesse, we do not feel for him that gen- 
erous admiration which we reserve for 
Garibaldi and Mazzini. Nor, spite of the 
praise we must bestow on his tactics, can 
we feel for Mr. Parnell that affectionate 
admiration which we freely offer to such 
unselfish enthusiasts as John Mitchell and 
Michael Davitt. The intrigue and diplo- 


macy of Cavour have weakened that almost 
religious sentiment which Mazzini had 
aroused in Italy ; and the like qualities in 
the Parnell leadership are producing sim- 
ilar results in Ireland. It is apparently 
the price which nations must pay for the 
adoption of what are called “ constitu- 
tional ’’ methods. 

In the third place, the Parnell move- 
ment has fostered Irish conservatism. 
Ireland is peculiar in that it is almost un- 
touched by the modern spirit which shows 
itself all over Europe as Socialism. Eco- 
nomically Ireland is pretty much where 
England was upwards of a century ago. 
Only a single corner of the island is given 
up to industrialism ; and there theological 
bigotry still obscures the great modern 
social and industrial questions. People in 
Ulster are still busy about matters that 
people in England have ceased to discuss 
for two centuries. Throughout the rest 
of the country there are farmers and 
peasants carrying on limited agricultural 
operations. ‘This naturally makes for con- 
servatism. But on the other hand, the 
exactions and robbery of the landlords 
have produced a spirit of revolt. That 
spirit found voice and utterance in the 
Land League, which, as I have said, was 
essentially socialistic in its inception. But 
what with the backward economic condi- 
tion of Ireland on the one hand, and the 
necessity for blending the economic with 
the political movement on the other, the 
socialistic element of the Land League 
has been well-nigh strangled. Mr. Parnell 
and his parliamentary ex/ourage have been 
permitted to take the sting out of the 
Land League movement. 

Mr. Parnell and his friends know noth- 
ing about economics, and their only notion 
of dealing with the Irish land question is to 
convert the Irish tenants into petty land- 
lords. All who know anything of the dire 
consequences of this policy in France and 
Germany know that to create a class of 
small proprietors is to erect a_ barrier 
of ignorance, selfishness, and petty huck- 
stering, against which the waves of prog- 
ress beat in vain. It is the French peas- 
antry which welcomed and sustained the 
humiliations of the infamous Second Em- 
pire ; it is the German peasantry which 
to-day supports the grinding tyranny of 
Bismarckian rule; and if Mr. Parnell’s 
idea is carried out, the Irish peasantry will 
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be converted into defenders of the “ rights 
of property,” and strong opponents of the 
new Radical movement in Great Britain. 
Already the Salisbury ministry is working 
towards this end. By its land purchase 
bills it is at the same time offering big 
baits to landlords, and winning over Irish 
tenants to the so-called cause of “law and 
order.”” Now, both law and order are 
good things, and a contented people is 
good also, provided its content is based 
on rational grounds. But if those are 
right who contend that the path of evolu- 
tion lies in the socialistic development, 
and that peasant proprietorship is a retro- 
grade movement, then it must be inferred 
that the agrarian side of the Parnell move- 
ment is greatly to be deplored. 

There are many people in England, there 
are, I know, some men of intelligence even 
in America, who seriously believe that Mr. 
Parnell is a dangerous revolutionist in favor 
of a policy of violence. There cannot be 
a more absurd delusion, as the evidence in 
the tedious Parnell Commission has abun- 
dantly shown. All advanced people in 
England only wish that Mr. Parnell were 
a revolutionist ; what they complain of is 
that he is not. Many of them think that 
Mr. Parnell and his colleagues have ex- 
ploited and emasculated a revolutionary 
movement. So far as Mr. Parnell has any 
definite politics, he is unquestionably con- 
servative and merely national. It is this 
fact which has largely severed the Irish 
movement from Continental sympathy. 
All progressive people in Europe sym- 
pathize with Ireland as against the British 
government ; but they take comparatively 
little interest in a struggle which wears for 
them not only a merely local but a dis- 
tinctly conservative character. The truth 
probably is that Mr. Parnell does represent 
better than any other man the average 
Irish sentiment. Irishmen generally are 
not even radical, still less revolutionary ; 
they love to get hold of property, and 
when rich are as conservative as any peo- 
ple in the world. Given a people largely 
conservative, a backward economic condi- 
tion, and an absence of sound economic 
knowledge, and the Parnell leadership is 
the best kind of result you are likely to 
have. 

And now in the last place, I must con- 
sider the influence of the Parnell move- 
ment on the political situation in England. 
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This is more interesting and of greater 
intrinsic importance than the results of 
Parnellism in Ireland. Mr. Parnell has, 
whether intentionally or not, done a great 
work for England. He has revealed to 
English people the weak side of their po- 
litical system, and he has helped forward 
the all-important social question in Eng- 
land. As I have pointed out, Mr. Parnell 
had the perspicacity to perceive that Par- 
liament was the pivot of the English sys- 
tem, which could only work properly when 
there was a well-defined solid party ma- 
jority in the House of Commons. English 
politicians, who were never tired of lauding 
their system, and, who for the most part 
seriously imagined they had reached final- 
ity, received a rude shock when Mr. 
Parnell with his third party dislocated the 
whole parliamentary mechanism, and upset 
this little political house of cards. The 
disintegration has spread with wonderful 
rapidity ; groups have taken the place of 
the old parties, and these groups will extend 
and still further subdivide. The House 
of Commons now exhibits the following 
groups: Conservatives pure and simple, 
which is the largest and _best-defined 
group; Troy Democrats, who look to 
Lord Randolph Churchill as their leader, 
and whose creed is a curious jumble of 
Toryism, Radicalism, and Socialism ; Glad- 
stonians pure and simple, who, judging 
from the divisions on the royal grants, 
constitute a very small number; Liberal 
Unionists so called, which merely means 
Whig writ large; Radicals, who are not 
definitely organized, but who generally look 
to Mr. Labouchere for guidance; Irish 
Nationalists under Mr. Parnell. I do not 
know whether we should add the three or 
four followers of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain : 
they will probably not survive the general 
election. Mr. Cunninghame Graham, who 
is an avowed Socialist, may perhaps be 
held to form a party by himself. Then the 
Radicals are apt to be divided among 
themselves by the lines of nationality ; for 
the Scotch and Welsh Radicals, noting 
the success of Parnellism, have now de- 
veloped the art of combining for national 
purposes. Indeed, Scottish Home Rule is 
becoming a most formidable factor in 
British politics. 

No doubt, so long as Mr. Gladstone 
lives, his personal influence will keep the 
various sections of what I suppose we must 
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still call the Liberal party together. But 
wonderful as is Mr. Gladstone’s physical 
and intellectual vigor, it is manifest that 
his time is but short. When he is gone 
none can take his place, and the disinte- 
gration already begun will advance with 
rapid strides. It will be aided by the prog- 
ress of Socialism. No one can understand 
the condition of British politics unless he 
sees that the new Socialist movement is the 
dominant factor in the situation. For ob- 
vious reasons Socialism makes greater prog- 
ress in Liberal than in Tory ranks. The 
one vital question, therefore, in England is, 
What will be the attitude of the Liberal 
leaders towards Socialism? Upon. this 
point the Liberals are at sixes and sevens. 
Some, like Mr. Bradlaugh, are ultra-indi- 
vidualists and conservative in everything but 
the name. Others are halting between two 
opinions. Some are for nationalizing land, 
others for individual ownership. Some are 
for legislative interference with the hours 
of adult labor ; others are for a theoretical 
“freedom of contract,” which as a matter 
of fact every one knows does not exist. Mr. 
Gladstone and the other leaders steadily 
ignore all social questions, as far as they 
can, in Parliament and the country gener- 
ally ; but in London they are compelled 
to face them, and they deliver accordingly 
in London quasi-socialistic speeches and 
put forth for London audiences quasi-social- 
istic programmes. So the Liberal party 
has a kind of Janus-face, — Socialism for 
London, and mere Liberalism for the small 
towns and the country districts. This may 
do for a season, but the time of clearage 
must arrive. 

Now it was Parnellism which brought 
about this disintegration, or rather which 
helped to reveal to the English people the 
inherent contradictions already latent in 
their system. ‘The thorough discussion of 
the Irish land question prepared the way 
for the discussion of the far vaster ques- 
tion of the relations of capital and labor. 
At the bottom of the Irish question, the 
masses began dimly to see, lay the whole 
question of property. And though, as I 
have said, Parnellism is conservative and 
even reactionary on the land question, it 
stimulated powerfully beyond any contro- 
versy the discussion of the labor question 
in England. And the condition of Eng- 
land, with its vast and crowded cities, its 
desperate struggle for life, its highly de- 
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veloped industries, the degraded state of 
its lower classes, its masses of unemployed 
labor, and its advanced economic develop- 
ment, enlarged and transformed the prob- 
lem, until what had been in Ireland a 
paltry question of rent reduction and se- 
cure tenure became in England a question 
reaching down to the fundamental bases 
of society. 

Superficial persons will say that to help 
in the work of disintegration is a poor ser- 
vice to render. But what if the disinte- 
gration is inevitable? The claim made 
for Mr. Parnell is that he helped on a 
necessary and inevitable process. The 
contradictions inherent in the system ex- 
isted before Mr. Parnell came to the light ; 
he has merely revealed them to men. The 
man who shows you that your house is 
tumbling about your ears renders you a 
service, no matter what his motive may 
be. This is exactly what Mr. Parnell, 
intentionally or not, has done. 

Mr. Parnell then has (1) rendered self- 
government for Ireland inevitable; (2) 
split up the English parties into groups ; 
(3) indirectly stimulated the labor move- 
ment in Great Britain. What will be the 
nature of his influence when Irish Home 
Rule is in one way or another an accom- 
plished fact? It is said that when that 
day comes he will retire definitively from 
public life. But whether he retires or not, 
his influence will remain in Ireland ; and 
of what nature will that influence be? 
Home Rule once achieved, Ireland will 
for the first time be in a healthy state 
politically, for she will have her own par- 
ties, formed on natural lines. ‘The great 
Home Rule party will no longer be one 
mighty phalanx, but will be split up into 
conservative and advanced sections. ‘The 
great mass of Irishmen will, I believe, form 
a centre party, holding the general ideas 
of Mr. Parnell. It will be a party of small 
proprietors who will desire to govern Ire- 
land in their own interests. It will be 
practically conservative, narrow in sympa- 
thy and aim; in short (allowing for differ- 
ence of nationality), not unlike the class of 
peasant owners in France. Opposed to this 
will be the Irish Radical party under Mr. 
Davitt, tending towards Socialism, and 
keenly in sympathy with the advanced 
movement in Great Britain. ‘This party 
will be strongest in Ulster. ‘There will be 
a small Fenian revolutionary party, still 
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trying to keep up the old anti-English 
feeling, but always decreasing in impor- 
tance. And in the fourth place there will 
be the party of bigotry and bitterness, z.e., 
the Orange faction, which can only die 
out with the progress of culture and the 
development of a general national senti- 
ment. 

If I am right in my general diagnosis, 
it will become evident that Mr. Parnell 
has performed a singular and paradoxical 
feat. For while on the one hand he has 
enormously stimulated what is called the 
New Radicalism (2.¢., quasi-Socialism) in 
Great Britain, has broken up the English 
party system, and rendered the political 
transformation of Great Britain certain — 
all of which achievements are distinctly 
revolutionary ; he has, on the other side, 
added a new force to British conservatism, 
i.¢., the force of the Irish peasant class, 
for the creation of which he is working. 
Conservative though he undoubtedly is, 
Mr. Parnell has thus earned the gratitude 
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aided alike conservatism and radicalism, 
has made both for order and progress. 
Most of the contemporary English criticism 
on him is utterly worthless, because written 
by mere partisans who do not in the least 
comprehend him and who are unable to 
see a single yard ahead. Those who know 
a good deal of the inner history of the 
Parnell movement and who, like myself, 
are not committed to any partisan posi- 
tion, see in Mr. Parnell one of the most 
remarkable figures of our time. A man 
of inflexible purpose, with the iron hand 
under the velvet glove, without eloquence 
or genius, but with a cool, clear head, he 
has welded together the Irish people as no 
other leader could have done, and he has 
met and baffled English statesmen on their 
own ground. He was above all things the 
man for the situation; no other person 
could have done the kind of work he has 
done. Just what that work has been I 
have attempted to describe. How far my 
prevision is accurate the coming years will 


of both sections in Great Britain. He has soon reveal. 
——— @ ++ — 
AT MIDNIGHT. 


By Nathan Haskell Dole. 


TELL me, glowing stars on high, 
Do I perish when I die? 
Or shall I be ever I? 


Will my spirit have re-birth 
And regain the things of worth 
When my dust returns to earth? 


Ye too perish, ye too fall: 


Flash a moment — then the pall: 
Is that typical of all? 


Boundless depths of glowing spheres, 
Changeless in the changing years, 
Seem to negative our fears ! 


Yet your changeless is all change! 
Fleeting, flying on, ye range 
rhrough the vortex vast and strange. 


Other creatures, other men, 
Cling upon you, live —and then 
Do they die and live again? 
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TWO LIGHTS. 


By Celia Parker Woolley. 


her niece, had taken summer quar- 

ters on Peak’s Island. Miss Weather- 
brooke was forty years old, and at this time 
just double her niece’s.age. The two re- 
sembled each other sufficiently to attest 
the relationship, though the younger Lois 
had the slim and supple figure of her years, 
which made the older look at her some- 
times with a retrospective sigh. Not often, 
however ; for Miss Weatherbrooke had a 
busy and cheerful mind which harbored 
few regrets. She was still in the twenties 
when she foresaw she should never marry, 
and casting about for some compensatory 
vocation, found it in the twofold pursuit of 
philanthropy and conchology. She was 
chief director of an industrial school for 
boys, and the time left over from duties of 
this kind was given to her collection of 
shells and the easy guardianship of her 
niece. 

Lois was very proud of her aunt, though 
she sometimes felt the burden of a rela- 
tionship that imposed expectations of a 
difficult order respecting herself among 
the latter’s acquaintances. For Lois, the 
niece, was not an exceptional character, 
unless for her unfailing good nature and 
common sense. She was the real care- 
taker of the two, superintending the house- 
work, that her aunt might have time for 
her outside pursuits — making her own 
dresses, reading the magazines, and writ- 
ing letters to her accepted lover, Harry 
Blanchard. The friends of the betrothed 
couple approved the match because of the 
striking contrast between the two— not 
the best reason, but as good as third par- 
ties are usually able to muster in affairs of 
that kind. They had been engaged since 
the young man’s junior year at college, and 
since his graduation had been almost con- 
stant companions, living in the handsome 
retired city of Hartford. Young Blan- 
chard had graduated with his share of the 
honors, filling the place of class poet. 
He had a decided talent for versification, 
which had received marked encourage- 
ment from two or three editorial magnates, 
and brought him into notice as a rising 
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young poet. The past winter he had pub- 
lished a small volume of verse entitled 
The Sphinx, and Other Poems; the con- 
tents being a mixture of Keats and Henry 
George, the main poem dealing with the 
unsettled social conditions of the age, in 
thin metaphoric disguise, conceived in a 
beauty-loving imagination, that would have 
redressed all human wrong by making taste 
and conscience convertible terms. 

There seemed to be no reason why the 
lovers had not been married sooner, save 
that they were happy enough in their 
present state ; but Lois had. been recently 
persuaded to consent to an indefinite date 
hovering somewhere in the vicinity of 
Thanksgiving. Miss Weatherbrooke, who 
dreaded the separation from her niece 
more than she liked to say,‘tried to make 
objection. 

“You'll have to see more of each other 
than ever then,” she argued, querulously. 

Lois laughed. “I think it is for some 
such reason that Harry wants to marry.” 

“ And it signifies little, I suppose, what 
any one else wants.” 

“Dear Aunt, what is the use of being 
engaged if we are not sometime to marry ? 
And you know you are as fond of Harry 
as his own mother is.” 

“Humph! If you ever did any useful 
reading, Lois, you would know that poets 
make very uncertain husbands. There’s 
Shelley and Byron—” 

“And Browning and Tennyson and 
Longfellow,” added Lois, gayly. 
“Lois, don’t be puffed up. 

wasn’t made in a day.” 

Naturally the Blanchards, consisting of 
mother and son, had also decided to spend 
the summer in Maine, selecting the large 
hotel at Cushing’s as their stopping-place, 
— Mrs. Blanchard, with a well-bred woman’s 
regard for the becoming, quietly ignoring 
all the hints she received about the supe- 
rior location at Peak’s. She was a pleasant 
old lady, with aristocratic gray puffs on 
each side of her motherly face, and the 
placid manners of one accustomed to the 
cushioned side of things. One day was 
much like another with her, marked chiefly 
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by the weather and the varying state of the 
cook’s temper. ‘The mental currents that 
kept Miss Weatherbrooke in a condition 
of effervescent excitement over everything 
going on, from the arrival of the daily 
boats to the approaching comet, never 
disturbed Mrs. Blanchard. 

The lovers had no reason to complain 
of the loss of each other’s society. The 
region of Casco Bay, with its innumerable 
points of interest, the beautiful green isles 
that dot the waters of the harbor, the 
broken picturesque coast of Cape Eliza- 
beth, Breakwater Light, and Fort Gorges, 
and the pleasant old seaport town on the 
coast, offered unending invitations, and a 
new excursion was planned each day. The 
sandy reaches of Old Orchard and Ferry 
were but a few hours’ ride away ; and that 
other treasured place of resort, “The 
Mountains,’ was within reach of a half- 
day’s journey by rail. Thus the summer 
days, busy and dreamful, passed quickly. 

The young people expressed a decided 
preference for the sea, but their elders 
pronounced always in favor of the land 
excursions. Both Mrs. Blanchard and 
Miss Weatherbrooke regarded the little 
sailing-craft which Blanchard had bought 
with the darkest apprehensions. They 
hoped their fears would be shared by Lois, 
but in vain. At the first invitation she 
stepped confidently to her seat in the stern, 
and looked about her with expectant eyes. 

“You will have to steer, Lois,” he said, 
as he took his place, and began disen- 
tangling the ropes. 

“It seems to me Lois had much better 
sit still in her place,” said her aunt, watch- 
ing them from the pier. She would have 
liked to bid her niece hold on to the sides 
of the boat, as she would a child. 

“The wind is rising ; I wish you wouldn’t 
go,” Mrs. Blanchard said, in an uneasy 
tone, as a light whiff caught the lace scarf 
about her neck. 

“We couldn’t go sailing without a little 
wind, you know,” her son replied, with a 
respectful smile. He spread the little 
sheet, which caught the light breeze, flut- 
teringly at first, like a bird trying its wing, 
then filling itself with a deep, strong breath, 
and bearing them away. 

“If Lois were afraid, she wouldn’t say 
so,” Miss Weatherbrooke observed, as the 
boat moved off. “ That’s always the way. 
If it is a lover that is to do the sailing, 
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they’d rather be upset than show a lack of 
confidence.”’ 

“You don’t really think they’ll be up- 
set?” exclaimed the other, in alarm. 
“The day is very mild.” 

“Oh ! it’s these sudden squalls that do 
the mischief.” 

“Then why did we let them go?” was 
the distressed reply. “If you would for- 
bid Lois going with him —” 

“ Or if you would forbid him asking her. 
It’s of no use, Mrs. Blanchard. Young 
people were never so headstrong as now- 
adays. After all,” she went on, reassur- 
ingly, “‘ I suppose the people who do come 
back outnumber those who don’t, else 
they wouldn’t be continually repeating their 
silly experiment. It’s the principle of the 
thing I object to.” 

Lois, keeping a bright lookout ahead, 
and pointing the green bow now in this 
direction, now in that, to test her skill, 
still had time to exchange a few confi- 
dences with Harry. 

“Your mother is really frightened, I 
think,” she said, in a voice that tried to 
be sympathetic. 

“You are not?’ he replied, question- 
ingly, and with admiring eyes. 

“No; but that is my ignorance.” 

“Not your confidence in me,” he said, 
laughingly. “Though that might be the 
same thing.” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,” she answered, 
in her honest fashion. ‘‘ Are you a good 
sailor?” she asked, in an incurious tone, a 
moment after. 

“ Only fairish.” 

“ Aunt Lois says there were nine deaths 
by drowning in the harbor last year,’’ Lois 
went on, musingly. “ Aunt Lois has such 
a passion for exact numbers.” 

* All of rash young people who would go 
out in a sailing-boat, I suppose.” 

“T suppose so,” — falling obediently into 
her lover’s train of reasoning. ‘“ I wonder 
why no one counts the steamer accidents.” 

“T don’t think there are any. Steamer 
travel is as safe as it is dull.” 

They had made a half-circuit of Cush- 
ing’s, and were now opposite White Head, 
a mass of gray-seamed rock rising abruptly 
from the sea, in strange contrast to the 
green sloping descent on the other side. 
Great caverns had been worn into the rock 
by the action of the waves, and on quiet 
days like this offered a cool and inviting 
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retreat. Looking up, Lois saw groups of 
people standing on the precipitous edge of 
the cliff, looking half their natural size. 

“Where are we going?” she asked, as 
the sailor tacked his sail anew. 

“JT don’t know. Suppose we try for 
Harpswell. Perhaps we shall run across 
Whittier’s ‘ Dead Ship.’ ” 

“We ought to have brought the book,” 
was Lois’s practical reply ; but the other 
did not seem to need it, repeating the en- 
tire poem. 

“T wish I could do that,” she said, en- 
viously ; “ but I never can remember any 
poetry, except yours. I think I ought to, 
if I am to marry a poet.” 

“ One versifier in a family is quite enough. 
My mother likes you much better as you 
are. I think she thanks Heaven daily that 
I did not fall in love with a near-sighted 
literary woman.” 

“Yes; she expects me to keep you in 
order. I’m sure I don’t know why. But 
don’t think I’m going to be just that sort 
of a wife.” 

“What sort?” 

“That spends her time counting your 
cuffs and handkerchiefs, to see if the 
dozens are all right. I hate that fussiness 
as much as Aunt Lois does. Aunt Lois 
paid me a great compliment once,” she 
added, impressively. 

“‘T can understand her temptation.” 

“Not to my face. I overheard her 
talking to the rector’s wife. ‘A good 
housekeeper is a woman who can grasp a 
few principles,’ she said, ‘and not one 
who lets herself be swamped every day by 
petty details.’ ” 

“And a proper consciousness of merit 
made you know where to make the appli- 
cation, eh? I wish you cared as much 
for my compliments.” 

“1 can’t, Harry, you know. Aunt Lois 
is not partial, and she never praises me 
unless her conscience compels her.” 

“Well, my conscience, or something 
like it, has been urging me for several 
minutes to say how pretty you look there, 
with your hat off, under that red parasol.” 

“Thank you, dear. I’m getting sun- 
burned; but nothing of that sort has 
power to impair this choice mulatto com- 
plexion. And I have gained six pounds 
since I came here, and am not quite so 
scraggy as I was.” 

“Go on,” he said in an undisturbed 
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tone; and drawing near, he took her 
hand, kissed it, and held it caressingly 
against his cheek. A light breeze touched 
them, the little sail sprang and caught it, 
and they went gently speeding over the 
blue water for a half-hour in contented 
silence. 

“1 don’t wonder you like it,” said Lois, 
breaking the spell with dreamy voice. 
“ How lightly she skims over the water, 
as if she were alive and following only 
her own sweet will! I feel as if we were 
drawing near some land of enchantment.” 

“We are already in it,” he replied ; and 
removing his hat and resting his elbow on 
the seat, he turned his face upwards to hers, 
so near that the shade of the rose-colored 
parasol covered them both. The light of 
hope and young love seemed all about 
them. To Lois it was the most beautiful 
man’s face in the world, though the average 
judge might have thought it a shade too 
refined and delicate for a man’s. The 
wide, white brow, pure and open as a 
child’s, showed the intellectual tendencies ; 
while the large gray eyes bespoke both 
force and feeling. The blond mustache 
added a touch of masculine grace to the 
face; and unworldliness was written in 
every feature. Lois had never yielded the 
conviction that a man like Harry Blan- 
chard, at once so good and so gifted, was 
a world too good for her. She never 
doubted the genuineness of his feeling for 
her, which she declared was based on 
purely ideal qualities she in noways pos- 
sessed. This feeling did not prevent, but 
rather favored the conclusion that she 
would make a more useful wife to him 
than another woman would ; although, as 
she said, she did not mean to degenerate 
into the merely useful and practical. Life, 
prefigured in the wide youthful expecta- 
tions of each, meant constant and loving 
companionship from this time on. Yet 
they were by no means entirely absorbed 
in themselves. They had many high 
thoughts and unselfish ambitions, these 
young people, which they meant to put 
into daily use in their housekeeping, along 
with their new china; and which, the un- 
wisdom of the cynics notwithstanding, were 
not likely to prove half so breakable. 

“Lois, nothing in the world seems so 
right and true as our loving each other.” 

“T know it, Harry,” she answered softly. 
“And I think, too, how that seems to set 
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everything else right. Nothing seems very 
bad or hopeless to me nowadays ; past be- 
ing cured, and made good and whole some 
day, I mean. I couldn’t feel as Aunt Lois 
does about things.” 

“That is because love is the only true 
means given us to set things right. That 
sounds trite and commonplace, but it 
comes to every one, I imagine, like the 
revelation of a new truth, sooner or later. 
It was something like that I tried to say in 
The Sphinx. Beauty on the one side, 
truth on the other, and love to teach men 
they are the same. Love, the great re- 
conciler in the moral world, and the har- 
monizing unit in the artist’s.” 

This was a little abstract, and Lois 
brought the talk back to a nearer point of 
view. 

“That teaches us to be careful how we 
use ours, don’t you think?” 

“Yes; I’m not at all certain but that 
pleasant West Newton house ought to 
be abandoned for a flat in one of the 
poorer districts in town, — say on Cham- 
bers street.” 

It had been decided, for reasons per- 
taining to Blanchard’s work, that, when 
married, they should live somewhere in 
the vicinity of Boston. 

Lois objected to this fanciful application 
of her words. 

“What nonsense, Harry !” 

“ But in earnest, Lois, I often ask my- 
self how much a mere rhymester is likely 
to accomplish in this ‘setting things to 
rights.’ I sometimes think I ought to 
spend my time writing leaders for the 
radical newspapers. I hate the thought 
of a life of lettered ease as much as any 
other form of indulgence. There isn’t 
much difference.” 

“It won’t be a life of ‘lettered ease,’ ” 
she replied ; “and you are not a ‘ mere 
rhymester’! Zhe Sphinx is worth a hun- 
dred radical leaders. I have heard you 
say yourself that the poet was the world’s 
greatest inspirer.” 

“The true poet, yes ; but — ”’ 

“Well, we are not going to live in a flat 
on Chambers street.” 

He smiled. 

“You dear discourager !” There was in- 
vitation in his eyes, and she bent her head. 

“ Tt isn’t that I don’t want you to do hard 
things if they come to you; but there’s no 
need of going out of your way for them. 
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I don’t believe you could write very good 
radical leaders, anyway.” 

“There is some comfort in that thought,” 
he said, and stepped back to his place, un- 
coiling the rope to set the sail in another 
direction, and run into harbor on the 
“Neck.” 

On their return they found that the 
wind had died with the setting sun, so 
that they were obliged to make the most 
of their way back with the oars. It was 
evidently for this reason that Aunt Lois 
received them with kindly approval, wait- 
ing for them on the pier of Cushing’s, to 
be taken with her niece across to Peak’s. 

“T told Mrs. Blanchard you would have 
to row back,” she greeted them, in a cheer- 
ful tone ; and she went to bed feeling quite 
relieved. 


It was two mornings afterwards that they 
set out for the picnic at “Two Lights,” the 
rocky point at the end of the cape, where 
the two large lighthouses stand by one 
of the life-saving stations. They took a 
steamer to the mainland, and found the 
carriage waiting at the wharf. 

“The back seat is reserved for the old 
ladies,” Miss Weatherbrooke said, as she 
climbed to her place. The carriage was 
an odd contrivance, but convenient for 
journeys of this kind. It was invented by 
one of the town’s residents and familiarly 
called a “ jumpseat.” The top was low, 
and the crown of Lois’s red satin hat 
touched the lining. 

“T have always told Lois she was too 
tall,” said her aunt ; and Harry asked the 
driver why he had not procured a carriage 
with a hole in the roof. The road led 
along the bluffs, through woods of waving 
birch and rugged black oaks, with tall pro- 
tecting elms reaching above. Patches of 
ragged blue fir showed here and there, and 
a scent of northern pines filled the air. 
Wild-roses grew in profusion along the 
roadside, with young golden-rod near. On 
the left they heard the breaking surf, and 
from time to time the woods opened and 
showed a stretch of blue sea. Summer cot- 
tages glanced in a reserved and decorous 
manner from behind clumps of trees, and 
a July sun, warm, but tempered with the 
ocean breeze, shone over all. Leaving the 


woods, they rode through a small farming 
district, with fields of ripening grain reach- 
The harvesters 


ing to the rocky coast. 
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were at work, but paused to point the way 
to the pleasure-seekers. The horse began 
to show signs of weariness as he climbed 
the road leading around the last curve to 
the point where the lighthouses stood. The 
travellers sighed the content they felt over 
the journey’s end, and Lois, before Harry 
could prevent, sprang from the carriage to 
open the barred gate. With a merry look 
she raised her hand to her hat in military 
salute as they drove by, then called to a 
small boy standing near, who had arrived 
too late to perform this service for them, 
to help her shut the gate. 

Harry stayed to attend to the horse, and 
the three women walked across the grassy 
enclosure to the light-keeper’s cottage. 
Lois, caught by the sight of the waves on 
the rocks below, ran to the shore. She 
came running up the steps just as Harry 
came round the corner of the cottage. 

“Lois,” said her aunt, as the light- 
keeper’s wife disappeared into the cottage, 
“this woman says we can eat our lunch in 
the dining-room; and she will give us 
some milk.” 

“Eat our lunch in the house!” ex- 
claimed Lois, and looked in dismay at 
Harry, who showed a countenance of 
proper masculine discontent, which was 
a sufficient reénforcement, and settled that 
the lunch should be eaten on the rocks. 

“We thought it might be more conven- 
ient in the house,” Mrs. Blanchard sug- 
gested, apologetically. ‘“*We could take 
off our things.” 

Mrs. Blanchard accomplished the steep 
descent very well with her son’s assistance, 
and Lois followed with the lunch basket. 
They found a flat rock for the table, and 
began to take out the provisions at once, 
for they were undeniably hungry. 

“What queer-looking rock,” said Lois, 
taking up a piece to examine. “It looks 
like wood.” 

And in truth it was easy to believe they 
were sitting in the midst of some ancient 
forest, felled to the ground by the mighty 
forces which shaped the earth in its early 
formative period, and hardened by the 
processes of the ages. Huge trunks of 
primeval growth they seemed, heaped and 
piled on each other in strange confusion. 
Some smaller pieces looked like strips of 
bark which might easily be lifted from 
their places, but did not prove so. 

Miss Weatherbrooke joined them and 
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looked critically about her. ‘I don’t be- 
lieve this is a good place for shells,” she 
said, and added that the boy whom they 
had seen at the gate would bring the milk. 

Lois, according to her habit, had re- 
moved her hat, and sat unprotected under 
the direct rays of the sun. There was 
something so vital and radiant about Lois, 
Harry thought, as he looked at her. Her 
lustrous black hair gained new richness of 
tint in the strong sunshine, and her dark 
eyes a deeper light. She was dressed in 
checked flannel ot red and white, belted 
with a heavy crimson scarf that hung to 
her feet. In Harry’s eyes she looked like 
some tropical blossom wafted by a passing 
breeze to these bare rocks. 

“Do you think it is quite safe, sitting 
without your hat?’ Mrs. Blanchard in- 
quired, in solicitous tones, from under her 
parasol. 

“Lois has a wild Indian’s love of the 
sun,” said her aunt; “I think she has the 
blood of some Pocahontas in her veins.” 

They gathered about the extemporized 
table.. Two dinner napkins served as cloth 
and were held in place by small stones, 
and thereon was arranged the miscellane- 
ous collection of sardines and pickles, dry 
cakes and Saratoga chips. 

“We've forgotten the salt for the rad- 
ishes,” said Lois. 

“If you had consulted me, you would 
have forgotten the radishes too,” said Miss 
Weatherbrooke, who cherished a few dietary 
principles, along with her other theories of 
human conduct. ‘ Why doesn’t that boy 
bring the milk?” she demanded, turning 
her eyes in that direction. She was re- 
warded by seeing the boy coming down 
the long flight of steps, with a tin pail in 
his hand. 

“You can have some more if you want 
it,” he said, as he watched Lois pour the 
last drop into her half-filled tumbler ; and 
they told him that they did. 

“‘Sarah’ll fetch it. I’ve got to go down 
to the East meadow.” 

“T had a very interesting talk with that 
boy’s mother,” said Miss Weatherbrooke. 
“She says they had a place on the Cali- 
fornia coast once; then they were trans- 
ferred to the Mississippi reefs.” 

“You mean Florida, don’t you?” Harry 
questioned, correctingly. 

“ Perhaps I do.” 

“You were thinking of the Mississippi 
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delta, dear. There is one, you know,” 
said her niece, excusingly, while she helped 
herself to an olive. 

“Think of such a life, anyway! At the 
Pacific station the lighthouse stood ten 
miles out at sea, on a rock.” 

“T suppose they get used to it,” Mrs. 
Blanchard observed, in her easy tone. 

“And the life-saving service,” Miss 
Weatherbrooke continued, turning to look 
at the small frame building that served the 
needs of that institution, — “that’s worse 
than the other. There were eleven wrecks 
on this point last year,—I think it was 
eleven,—and they saved every soul on 
board.” 

“T don’t see why that makes it so much 
worse than the lighthouse,” said Harry. 

She looked at him severely. “I didn’t 
say it did. But who wants to have their 
feelings harrowed up like that? They fire 
off rockets, and draw them in in a car.” 

Her listeners seemed to understand. 

“T wish they would let us go in,” said 
Lois. 

“ They won’t,” said Miss Weatherbrooke. 
“They’ve gone into the city to order some 
repairs. There’sa girl upat that house,” she 
continued, — “ the light-keeper’s daughter, 
— not at all such a young woman as you 
would expect to find out here. She has 
taken a two years’ special course at Welles- 
ley, and wants to find a place to teach. 
She had a situation in Boston last year. 
I told her about our Industrial School. 
We want a new teacher for the inter- 
mediates ; but I can see she’s got her 
mind fixed on something better than that. 
She’s a very intelligent young woman, and 
she must be bored to death when she’s at 
home, I fancy. She looks something like 
you, Lois; she’s a pronounced brunette, 
at any rate.” 

“Hush,” said Lois, “here she is ;’’ and 
a young woman, with a pail in her hand, 
emerged from a clump of raspberry bushes 
near the life-service building. Her face was 
shaded by the large hat she wore, but Lois 
fancied she looked displeased, and instantly 
conjectured her dislike of the errand on 
which she had been sent. With girlish 
sympathy she sprang up and went towards 
her. 

“Tt is too bad to have troubled you,” 
she said, and took the pail from her. Miss 
Weatherbrooke turned to speak to her, but 
an intruding ant at that moment crawled 
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inside her cuff. Lois returned to the table 
and emptied the pail. Turning to hand it 
back, she was startled at the expression on 
the girl’s face. With a dull flash of recog- 
nition her eyes had fallen on Harry, who 
sat opposite ; and turning, Lois saw that 
he had also recognized her. It seemed to 
Lois that they continued to gaze at each 
other for a full minute. Harry mechani- 
cally and stiffly touched his hat, then looked 
another way. 

Lois saw the girl’s lip curl. She took the 
pail; but a careless, almost contemptuous 
glance fell on Lois, who was looking at her 
with wide, half-frightened eyes, and then 
the girl turned her back on them. It had all 
passed so quickly that Miss Weatherbrooke 
had but just caught her unlucky visitor. 
No one but Lois had noticed what had 
happened, and Blanchard did not know 
that she had noticed it. Lois herself 
almost stood ready to question whether 
anything at all had occurred ; but there 
was something in her breast as heavy as 
lead. The laughing sunshine had gone ; 
she felt now only its sickening heat. The 
sound of the waves on the rocks had lost 
its musical beat, and reached her ears in 
a confused roar. 

“What are you doing, Lois?” cried her 
aunt. “You are buttering your bread 
with the cheese.” 

She dropped her knife, and, raising her 
eyes, met Harry’s. A troubled expression 
lay in their depths, but disappeared as he 
looked at her, replaced by the old look 
she knew so well, clear and guileless as a 
child’s, and warm with lover’s truth. 

“IT was mistaken,” she said to herself. 
“ He did not recognize her.” 

“My conscience troubles me about that 
girl,” said Miss Weatherbrooke. ‘I don’t 
like the thought of her waiting on us.” 

“She seemed a nice yoyng woman,” 
said Mrs. Blanchard; “but I don’t see 
that she looks like Lois.” 

“Like Lois!” cried Harry, sharply. 

Miss Weatherbrooke laughed, but Lois 
felt her heart spring upward like a bird, 
at the same time that the quick tears 
rushed to her eyes. She ran to the shore 
to hide them. 

The two older women cleared away the 
remains of the lunch, and climbed to the 
cottage to sit out the rest of their stay on 
the shaded porch. The two young people 
Now that 


went romping over the rocks. 
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they were alone he would tell her what it 
all meant, Lois thought ; but as the minutes 
passed, and he spoke no word, that dull 
ache in the heart came back. Seated in 
the shadow of a large rock, she artfully 
but timidly turned the talk in the direction 
of her thoughts. 

“T feel sorry for that young woman,” 
she said, flushing a little, “ having to live 
in a place like this. It must be terribly 
lonely here in winter, and if, as Aunt Lois 
says, she is well educated, fitted for some- 
thing different —”’ : 

His face had hardened the moment she 
began speaking, and he interrupted her 
abruptly, calling her attention to a patch 
of damp seaweed lodged in a rocky seam, 
with tiny blue shells clinging to the frail 
stems. 

“T’ll take it to Aunt Lois,” he said. 
“See, there is a mirage,” he exclaimed 
then, pointing to the opposite sky. Lois 
looked, and saw a picture of melting mist 
and cloud, an inverted likeness of one of 
the harbor islands. The weird illusiveness 
of the scene affected her more than its 
beauty, imaging her own mental disturb- 
ance. As they looked, the pretty specta- 
cle slowly vanished, leaving a mass of 
vaporous cloud. 

“We sometimes see people like that,” 
she sighed. “They do things, — things 
happen, — which confuse and upset all our 
old opinions. Even old friends, those we 
think we know the best.’”’ She had such 
a guilty sense of an ulterior meaning that 
it seemed it must betray itself in her 
downcast eyes and hesitating speech ; but 
her companion noticed nothing, taking up 
her remark purely on its abstract merits. 

“T don’t know; most of our surprises 
in human nature are half feigned, I fancy. 
We know people better than we think. 
We sometimes suffer ourselves to dwell 
under a temporary illusion respecting a 
man or woman, but judgment and reason 
usually pronounce a verdict at once, even 
though we may not wish to listen to it.” 

“Then you believe in first impressions ?” 

“In a general way, yes.” 

“Don’t you think we shall know each 
other better five years hence than we do 
now?” 

“Very likely, but that is not to call our 
present knowledge worse ; I seem to have 
known you always, Lois. It isn’t a fair 
case to reason from.” He took her hand 
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and looked at her with deep, trustful eyes. 
“There’s no woman in the world like you, 
Lois.” 

It was not strange that, despite her pride 
in them, these words should seem to con- 
tain a certain retroactive meaning. 

“Have you always thought so?” she 
asked. 

“‘T don’t wonder you ask, for the knowl- 
edge comes to me in some new light each 
day, so that I always seem to be telling 
you for the first time. The thought of 
you fills me with such perfect, glad con- 
tent, Lois. But I don’t believe any woman 
can understand just what a man’s love for 
her means. It isn’t in the least neces- 
sary she should.” 

“Why not? Ought I not to feel as 
contented with you?” He laughed at 
this narrower interpretation of his thought, 
and did not attempt a reply. 

“Women have their ideals as well as 
men,” she went on, defensively. “If you 
were to injure mine, if you were to dis- 
appoint me in the least little thing, Harry, 
I shouldn’t want to live.” She spoke with 
an earnestness and a touch of tragic fore- 
boding that made him look at her in 
surprise. 

“Then I hope I never shall, Lois,” he 
replied, quietly. ‘‘ But you see, dear, that 
is just the difference. You couldn’t dis- 
appoint me.” ‘This sounded a little fatuous, 

“Do you mean that you would continue 
to trust me wholly, and approve of me, 
whatever I did, however much circum- 
stances were against me? Suppose I were 
to do something very wrong, or to deceive 
you in some way.” Again her earnestness 
aroused his attention, but it was evident 
that he did not in the least fathom her 
meaning. 

“Suppose you were only four feet high 
and had faded yellow hair,” he replied, 
lightly. He rose to his feet and glanced 
upwards. “Aunt Lois is waving her hand- 
kerchief. And she is right,” he added, 
consulting his watch. 

Together they climbed the slope, and 
Blanchard went directly to the barn, his 
mother slowly following. Miss Weather- 
brooke had re-entered the house, and Lois, 
as she paced up and down the path, could 
hear her speaking to some one inside. 
Drawing near the porch, she caught sight 
of a book lying on a small sewing-table. 
The little volume had a familiar look, and 
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Lois involuntarily drew a step nearer and 
picked it up. It was a copy of Zhe 
Sphinx. Her first impulse was to quickly 
replace it; but this passed, and she kept 
it in her hands, slowly turning the leaves, 
her heart beating with excitement. Some 
of the passages were marked, but Lois 
would not read these. She turned to the 
fly-leaf, not without a guilty sense of intru- 
sion, to discover the owner’s name. It 
was plainly written, Sarah Easton, but — 
Lois could hardly trust her eyes —in the 
author’s handwriting. Beneath was a line 
from one of the poems, — 


“Tis for truth alone my soul makes quest,” 


and the poet’s name signed in full. Noth- 
ing could be plainer than that the little book 
was a gift. Lois gazed at the written lines 
with fascinated doubt, surprise, and fear, 
until the cottage door opened and her aunt 
appeared. She was talking animatedly and 
did not notice Lois; but the light-keep- 
er’s daughter, who with her mother had 
accompanied their guest to the door, noted 
her presence at once, and by the mocking 
flash in the dark eyes Lois knew she had 
divined her discovery. The landscape was 
blurred and there was a dull ringing in her 
ears as she turned and followed her aunt 
to the carriage. She climbed slowly to her 
place without speaking. She seemed very 
tired, and the face overrunning with laugh- 
ter in the morning now wore a drawn and 
haggard look. 

“You needn’t tell me, Lois, that you 
haven’t got a headache,” her aunt said, 
looking at her sharply ; and she was glad 
of the excuse for quiet which her aunt’s 
words offered, and, with that sharp throb- 
bing in the temples, which the motion of 
the carriage and the wild whirl of thoughts 
within increased, they proved true enough 
to fit the occasion. 

“That’s what comes from sitting in the 
sun without your hat.” 

“You really ought to be careful,” said 
Mrs. Blanchard, and handed her her salts. 

“Tt’s my fault,” said Harry, remorsefully, 
bending an anxious look on her. ‘We 
ought not to have stayed there on the 
rocks so long.” 

“Tt’s nothing,” she replied, with another 
weak attempt at a smile. She got through 
the ride home in white and suffering si- 
lence, and went directly to her room. 
The anodyne which she took did not pro- 
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duce the desired effect ; it only kept her 
floating in a heavy lethargic sea all night, 
so that she rose in the morning unrefreshed 
and weak. Her aunt would not let her 
face the sunlight again; and Harry, with 
the rest, was kept away from her. She 
herself, indeed, asked to be left alone. 

The next day was cloudy, and late in 
the afternoon Harry was allowed to have 
his way and take her for a short row. 

Distressed conjectures, followed by 
spasms of self-reproach, had filled Lois’s 
mind for two. days, ending in an heroic 
resolve to tell Harry what she had seen 
and ask him to explain. A sensible re- 
solve, but not easily carried out when she 
was alone with him. As she looked at him 
she did not know whether to be most in- 
dignant with him or ashamed of herself. 
That perfect unconsciousness of his baffled 
her, while his delicate care and tenderness 
unnerved her. She blushed to remember 
her ignoble suspicions ; yet wherever she 
turned she seemed to see those written 
lines, and caught anew the mocking flash 
of a pair of dark eyes. A hundred times 
came the impulse to speak, and a hundred 
times it went. She approached the sub- 
ject at last in roundabout fashion. “A 
line from one of your poems has been 
running through my head all day,” she 
said, blushing, but keeping a steady look 
onhim. The poet was pleased, and asked 
her to repeat it. At first he did not even 
remember it. 

“That is one of the first things I did,” 
he said then, rather slightingly. 

“ Vou don’t seem to cate for it,” she said. 

“Well, it’s a little trite and amateurish, 
you know.” 

“I’m sure the sentiment is very good.” 

“Oh, the sentiment’s all right, though 
something after the order of the young 
lady’s album.” i 

Lois knew the demands to which the 
author of Zhe Sphinx was already growing 
subject for autographs. Perhaps he had 
made this line serve some such purpose 
more than once. But that went but a little 
way towards explaining the gift of his poems 
to a young woman she had never heard 
him mention, and with whom he was on 
terms of some plain disagreement now. 
He was chary of gifts of this kind, and she 
had supposed that his mother, herself, and 
the two college friends were the sole re- 
cipients of this favor. 
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She fixed her eyes on him and asked 
another question, one discussed by every 
pair of lovers since time began: “ Harry, 
do you think lovers should ever have any 
secrets from each other?” 

He smiled unconcernedly ; his eyes met 
hers with the old frankness. ‘ Not such 
as conceal any real knowledge of each 
other.” A reasonable answer, but it did 
not satisfy the interlocutor. 

“JT think they should tell each other 
everything,” she declared, with a renewal 
of her energy. “I’m sure I do you,” she 
added, with a reproachful accent. 

“T can say the same, dear. There is 
no reason why we should trouble about 
things of that kind.” 

Lois relapsed into a discouraged silence. 

They were drawing near the island ; 
Miss Weatherbrooke was standing on the 
pier, looking for them. In a moment Lois 
recognized another figure standing near, 
and her heart gave a great beat. 

“Harry,” she exclaimed, in a quick, 
frightened tone, “there is that young 
woman we saw at the lighthouse. What 
has she come here for?” He _ turned 
sharply in his seat, and the little boat 
rocked crazily. A look of displeasure 
came over his face, and he took a long 
stroke out to sea. 

“T’ll take you over to Cushing’s,” he 
said. 

“What for?” she asked in surprise. 
“You must not; see, Aunt Lois is call- 
ing.” 

He reluctantly turned the boat’s course. 
In a moment it was scraping upon the 
sands, and Lois stepped out. 

“Lois, you have stayed too long. This 
is Miss Easton, whom we met the other 


day. She came over to talk with me 
about the school.” The two young 
women bowed. Miss Weatherbrooke 


turned to present Harry; but that young 
gentleman, apparently -not meaning to 
land, had reseated himself in the boat and 
was about to shove off. 

“Harry, can’t you take Miss Easton 
over to Long’s? She is stopping there 
with a friend. Miss Easton, Mr. Blan- 
chard.” The introduction was made with 
some difficulty, one of the parties to it 
standing on the pier, that same expression 
of insolent triumph on her face which 
Lois remembered so well ; the other sitting 
in the boat, turning his head unwillingly to 
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listen. Harry touched his hat with scant 
courtesy, and without a word pushed his 
boat to the shore and leaped out. 

“T’m sorry to put any one to so much 
trouble,” the visitor began, with a polite- 
ness that did not conceal from Lois an 
ironical accent. 

“T will get one of the men at the hotel 
to row,” said Harry to Aunt Lois, and he 
walked rapidly up the embankment. 

Miss Weatherbrooke stared the surprise 
she felt. Even Lois colored a little over 
this ungallant behavior, at the same time 
that a feeling of unreasoning gladness took 
possession of her. A look of mortification 
and anger spread over the young woman’s 
face. 

“ Lois, will you come with me, please?” 
Harry’s voice had a touch of lover’s author- 
ity; and Lois, embarrassed, happy, and 
puzzled, all at once, walked silently up to 
the hotel with him. At the foot of the 
steps he gave his order to one of the men, 
and silently turned with Lois into the path 
which led to the pines. 

“Harry, I never saw you behave so 
rudely to any one before.” She found 
this an easier introductory remark than 
any other. 

“Tt was too much, to think we had to 
meet that woman again. And to see you 
standing beside her—I couldn’t bear it 
—that was all. Don’t let your aunt en- 
gage her for that school.” 

“You have met Miss Easton before?” 
Lois inquired, calmly. 

“T met her last winter in Boston. 
boarded at the same house.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Tt isn’t a pleasant subject.” 

There are some things men cannot tell 
the women they love. How could he tell 
Lois the story of the suit to which he had 
been subject for a winter from a silly and 
vulgar coquette? At first, learning some- 
thing of her history, he had sympathized 
with her and shown a friendly disposition ; 
but it was not long before sympathy turned 
to a kind of moral terror over the combi- 
nation of feminine craft, affected sentiment, 
and phrasings from a few text-books, that 
made up the character and stock of the 
light-keeper’s daughter. Her fulsome flat- 
teries and shallow plottings to obtain his 
notice and society had sickened him ; and 
there was no refuge at last but in a policy 
of studied slights. 


She 
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“Don’t ask me, dear. I don’t want to 
talk about it. Imagine a woman the exact 
opposite of your own sweet self in every- 
thing,” and he bent and kissed her. 

“Vet you must have liked her at first,” 
Lois persisted. 

“T never liked her,” was the short reply. 
Lois hesitated. 

“Then why—perhaps I was wrong, 
Harry, and ought not to have looked — 
but I saw it — why did you give her your 
book?” 

It was out at last. 
complete surprise. 

“What do you mean?” She told him. 
For a moment he was perplexed ; then a 
ray of light broke over his face. “I re- 
member now. She had read my poems 
and bought a copy. She—she said she 
liked them. I was pleased at that, of 
course,— we are, you know. Then she 
asked me to write her name in the book, 
‘with a sentiment.’ I didn’t know her 


He looked at her in 
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very well then, and—I didn’t see how I 
could refuse. Other people besides her 
have asked me. I suspect it is one of the 
‘ poet’s’ trials — or encouragements.” 

“Poor boy!” said Lois, stroking his 
sleeve. “It’s nice, though, to have people 
like your poems and want your autograph. 
But after this ”’—she said this judicially — 
“T would write only my own name. It’s 
— it’s misleading —the other way. I 
shouldn’t think people would ask it.” 

“Oh, they’ll ask ‘anything ;” and the 
young novitiate in the field of letters, who 
had probably received in all a dozen re- 
quests of this nature, looked as injured 
and discouraged as the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast ‘Table might have done. 

Lois was entirely happy. She even 
mixed complacency with her beratings of 
herself, as she was going to sleep, three 
hours afterwards. “I’m sure any other 
girl would have felt the same way,” was 
her final agreeable anodyne. 


+--+ 


TRAVEL. 


By Edward E. Hale, DD. 


is very different from what it was a 

hundred years ago. Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, and, say, Alexander Hill 
travelled in their way. Charles Francis 
Adams, Benjamin Harrison, and, say, 
Edward Hale travel in another. 

At sixty-seven years of age, in the aver- 
age weather, the average traveller prefers 
the modern fashion. I suppose that at 
seventeen I might have chosen horseback, 
the method of Samuel Adams, with its 
thump, thump, thump, for six hours daily. 

Only, when I was seventeen, no one 
offered me my choice. Indeed, there was 
not a Pullman or Wagner car in the world ; 
and Mr. Pullman had not been trusted 
with his first jack-knife — if I may judge 
from his appearance when I saw him last. 

“ The advantages of steamboat travel,” 
said a great statesman, “are that on a 
steamboat there are neither telegraph, 
post-office, nor beggars.” 


Y% ! Travelling is now a new art. It 


As to beggars he was wrong. On all 
Cunarders you contribute willingly enough 
for a certain orphan school in Liverpool. 
And the ferry people certainly find it hard 
to keep the tambourine people from ask- 
ing for pennies. But what of that? Are 
we not all poor, in one way or another, 
Brother Croesus ? 

Let us take our chance at beggary. 
But in a comfortable palate car, express- 
train, shady side, near the middle, with 
one silent companion, there remain the 
two great advantages that there can be no 
despatch brought you, with bad news in 
in it, and no letters of any sort, — and 
letters are the “ burden of our civilization”’ ; 
while you have scenery in great variety, 
unrolled before you, — you may look or not. 
You have also any good book you may 
have chosen to bring. Or, if this be not 
good enough, you may take out the writing- 
pad your wife gave you, and write a better 
book. Then you have the silent compan- 
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ion, — and you may order up as many 
absent companions as you will. 


As all this is so, and has been so now 
for many years, I do not know why we 
have so few books of travel in America by 
Americans. Books of travel in America 
were once very popular. Basil Hall, Mrs. 
Trollope, Charles Dickens, wrote their “im- 
pressions,” and the Americans were wild 
to know what they said. But now we are 
a nation, as we were not then ; and nobody 
cares two cents what an English or French 
traveller says. That is clear enough, and 
the reason is not far to find. 

But a New Englander is as new to Louis- 
iana as an Englishman is in Spain. Why 
not write his travels in Louisiana, as Miss 
Eliot, whose book I have in my bag here 
in the Wagner, writes in England her book 
on Spain? 

“ Because of us,” says Argus- Eyed Press ; 
“we tell the Americans every day all that 
happens on their continent, and they need 
read nothing more.” 

Dear Argus-Eye, you are quite mistaken. 
I know what you do, and I am grateful. 
What you do not do I do not know, alas ; 
but, again, I suspect. 

Two years ago I went to Pittsburgh. 
They explained to me how the natural gas 
was captured and used. In a city abso- 
lutely free from smoke, under a sky like 
that at Sorrento, I went and came. Twelve 
months after, on occasion of some strike, 
my Morning Argus announced it with the 
headline, “Smoky Pittsburgh in Commo- 
tion.” 

The truth is, that, of all people who stay 
at home, editors have to stay at home most 
sedulously. No! Argus-Eyed Press does 
not much help us in this business of travel. 
It omits the local color. 


For one million readers of the New 
ENGLAND MacazineE I propose to fill this 
deficiency. ‘The other fifty-nine millions 
of Americans may go without books of 
American travel; not we of the central 
million. I remember four charming books 
which we had when we were boys, say, as 
Sir Walter said, “Tis sixty years since.” 
They were called Zarry at Home Travel- 
fers. Let us see if it be not possible — in 
a series which perhaps other people will 





help us in— for a New England man to 
tell how he enjoyed a dinner with the 
Philadelphia Fish House people — oldest 
of clubs, they say ; or how, when he spoke 
to a fellow-countryman on a Red River 
steamboat, the fellow-countryman replied, 
“ Je n'entends pas [ Anglais.” After all, 
there is more variety in this country of 
America than Mr. John Stuart Mill thinks 
possible, or than appears to the English 
man of letters, who does a continent in 
six weeks, and never sleeps outside a sleep- 
ing-car or a regulation first-class hotel. 
Here am I now, on the Eastern Road, 
still’ in Massachusetts, but fast reaching 
New Hampshire. ‘To-morrow I shall be 
in Maine. Yesterday I was in Rhode 
Island. Is it not just possible that, though 
these states all belong to one nation, there 
may be peculiarities in the lives of the 
people? And if a man make me under- 
stand the difference between Afghanistan 
and Beloochistan, may I not make clear 
the differences between Roger Williams’s 
men and neighbors and those people who 
anchor in Cromwell’s Bay or sail in French- 
man’s Sound? Is it indeed possible that 
some one reader of our million does not 
know who this particular Cromwell was ? 


Tuis Eastern Road was the first railroad 
built from Boston to Maine, and took the 
shortest line, — mostly across the salt- 
marshes, so called, of the eastern shores 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. ‘A 
rough and bare country, to be sure, that 
between Boston and Salem. Poor Win- 
throp and the rest, —they landed on St. 
John’s Day, the longest day in the year ; 
the women and children got strawberries, 
and I suppose St. John’s-wort ; perhaps 
wild roses. ‘This was in Salem Bay, and 
must have seemed more encouraging than 
the 21st of December at Plymouth ten 
years before. 

Yes! But when they started to go to 
the head of the bay, — what you and I call 
Boston, — they must have been dashed a 
little. Rock, marsh; marsh, rock ! —this 
is the country for which we have changed 
fertile Suffolk. And poor Winthrop’s son 
Harry is drowned in one of these very 
treacherous-looking creeks we are dashing 
over. That is the first news the poor gov- 
ernor has to write home to his wife. Ah 
me ! the life of a pioneer has its black side. 
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And you and I can see the dreariness 
between Lynn and Salem as well as that 
far-sighted man saw it then. But, fortu- 
nately, there was no such word as fail. 


WERE you never at Ipswich? No? That 

is because your wife’s great-grandfather 
was not one of the Perkinses from Ipswich. 
If he had been, you would have gone there 
and spent a day or two in a comfortable 
inn, as I did once; and spelled out the 
inscriptions in the grave-yard. It was 
rather a tempting place to those first Salem 
settlers, as to people like you and me it is 
now. What is interesting is, that in Win- 
throp’s first letters to one of his daughters- 
in-law who settled there, the most impor- 
tant subject is, perhaps, that of “help.” 
The tidy English maidens whom the Win- 
throps had brought over with them, to do 
the washing and the ironing, had already 
found it convenient to wash and iron for 
their own families rather than for other 
people. And so the governor has to be 
an Industrial Aid Society for his friends 
out of town, as Mr. Canfield in Chardon 
Street is to-day. Times do not change so 
much, after all. 
“ PoRCHMOUTH !”” Yes, Porchmouth it 
really is. No, Mr. Proof-Reader, you need 
not mark our spelling with a “ quere.”” The 
old New Hampshire line, the Gilmans, and 
Waldrons,‘and Peabodys, never said Porés- 
mouth, with a hiss to the s, more than an 
old Connecticut man ever said Har/ford, 
with a hard dental for the 4 They wrote 
it with ¢s, but for talking, Porch-mouth was 
good enough for them. 

“ Five minutes here?” 

Yes, and, as it proves, two days. 

For here, in hot haste, is Mr. Mansell. 
“1 was afraid I should miss you,” he says. 
“Tt rains so hard that we have put off the 
Féte, and you are to stay at the Rocking- 
ham till to-morrow.” 

Is it so indeed? Well, one might be 
worse off. I have staid over a day in 
Porchmouth before. And I have heard 
men say that the Rockingham is the best 
hotel in America. 

You see, confiding reader, that I and 
Mr. Smith are on our way to the “ Mid- 
summer Féte,” at Eliot, in Maine, which 
is one of the pleasantest things that hap- 
pens. I am to make a speech there, if I 
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But, as Mr. 
Who 
will ride five miles, or even one, for the 
féte? It is a great deal better to put it off, 
and trust General Greely, who is our friend 
at Kittery and at Eliot, for better weather 


can think of anything to say. 
Mansell says, it is raining like fury. 


to-morrow. It is too late to change the 
baggage. Let that go on to Eliot. We 
will stop at the Rockingham. 

It must be twenty years since I waited 
a day here before: we wanted a wind to 
take us to the Shoals. Now they go by 
steamer to the Shoals, wind or no wind. 
And Portsmouth is as charming now as it 
was then, with just enough newness to 
show that they are alive. And it is not all 
beer, either ! 

If one had nothing to do but to write 
short stories for a magazine and an occa- 
sional serial novel, what a good place Ports- 
mouth would be to live in! One of those 
old three-story houses, with six or eight 
rooms on a floor, beside the L,— such 
as the old sea-dogs built when they came 
home from privateering ! 

Here are the very wharves where the 
first French ships arrived, with the first 
treasures of the new alliance in 1777. 
Here all the people gathered with up- 
roarious enthusiasm to unload them, and 
to send the clothes and powder and guns 
south to Washington. 

Up and down these streets Paul Jones 
swaggered when he was directing the build- 
ing of his own seventy-four, the America. 
And then, in a dark day for Paul Jones 
and for the seventy-four, Congress gave 
her to an illustrious ally, Louis XVI. His 
seventy-four, the AZagnifigue, had been lost 
in Boston Harbor ;— ribs there to this day, 
perhaps. So they gave him theirs, though 
it was their only one, — the widow’s mite. 
I have at home the log-book of Maccarty, 
her French-Irish commander, and_ the 
gratulatory report he makes, — to tell how 
much better a ship the America was than 
the Magnifique. But alas! she was cap- 
tured afterwards by Hood, at ‘Toulon, she 
was changed into Z’/mpetueuse, and it is 
not she if you find an America in the 
English navy list to-day. 

Do you know that within fifty years, old 
lumbermen would tell you where were 
pines in New Hampshire, marked with 
the King’s broad arrow, \V, as selected for 
the service of the Royal Navy? And here 
is a queer thing: New England supplied 
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spars for the French navy also, and the 
Spanish. So it is well-nigh sure that in any 
of the great sea-fights of that war, born at 
Lexington, the interlacing spars, as Ameri- 
can, English, French or Spanish ships met, 
were from our New Hampshire forests. 

And, by the way, did any man ever tell 
you that at almost any moment of the 
Revolution we had more men fighting the 
English upon the sea than we had fighting 
them on the land? 

A hundred thousand fishermen, more or 
less, went into that business, 

There are a hundred thousand fisher- 
men, more or less, now. But now, when 
people make a treaty, giving away their 
living, it is the fashion to say, “Oh! they 
are such a handful, they are of no conse- 
quence, you know.” But these Porch- 
mouth people do not think so. 


“ Wuart can we do after dinner?” 

Of course, a sensible man takes his nap 
first. But, after the nap, what then? Well, 
there are certain things which a man always 
has waiting for such occasions when, by 
good luck, a few extra hours fall in. First, 
he can write his back letters —to the girls 
who want to know what line of study they 
can best pursue to fit them to be authors ; 
or to the mothers who would like advice 
as to what shall be done with boys who are 
not fond of books, dislike work, will not go 
to school, and have no apparent fitness for 
anything. Or, second, one can, generally, 
go to the dentist. I will not write the 
letters now. They must wait until the next 
day. Do you know Talleyrand’s rule? It 
amounts to this: If you are confused about 
a despatch, put off the writing until to- 
morrow. We will take that rule now. 

Let us go to the dentist. That is a pleas- 
ant way to spend the afternoon; and an 
excellent dentist he is, and a very agreeable 
gentleman — only he does not take up all 
the afternoon. 

But it does not rain any more, and Mr. 
Mansell will show us the town, — these fine 
old wooden palaces, the breweries, alas ! 
and the new factories. Yes, as I said, 
Portsmouth would be a good place to live 
in. See that old-fashioned sign. The let- 
tering, as your critics say, of the later style 
of the eighteenth century : — 


Ichabod Goodwin. 


Do you remember the fine war story about 
him? No? That shows you are not thirty- 
five. When the Rebellion began, and the 
New Hampshire regiments were marching 
to Washington, some Copperhead said, 
“Who is to pay for this?” For there was, 
naturally, no provision for such things. “TI 
shall pay, myself,” said the Governor, who 
was Ichabod Goodwin: and he did. It was 
in the traditions of the office. Sullivan did 
the same thing in the same place, ninety 
or more years before. 


THE PRESIDENT comes through town at 
half past six, on his way to Concord. Let 
us go to the station and see him. Why! 
here is half Portsmouth with us, — every- 
body who is not past forty. And the 
merriest, jolliest scene of good-natured 
enthusiasm it is. Mr. Harrison stands on 
the rear platform of the palace car, and 
below is this laughing, cheering, rollicking 
crowd, determined to shake hands. He 
reaches down, the picture of good-nature ; 
they reach up — children, lifted by fathers ; 
and the outstretched fingers below and 
above just touch. The President takes it 
all in the best possible humor, and makes 
a frolic of it all. “ Not you —let that 
little boy come! Oh! you must make 
room for that lady!’ All of them are 
joking and laughing. One might look far 
afield for a prettier picture of real respect 
and regard, and at the same time of cor- 
dial good nature. 

It is the third time I have seen the 
President ; and I will tell you my secret, 
not yet observed, I think, by Argus-Eyed 
Press, but all the same interesting and 
true. I saw him first in the Senate Cham- 
ber and on the platform of the Capitol at 
his inauguration; I saw him next at the 
magnificent dinner-party in New York at 
the Grand Opera House on the 30th of 
April; and I have seen him now. And I 
am sure of this: there is in him a pensive 
vein of imagination, one might say of poe- 
try, which you do not find in mere poli- 
ticians, and which is not often found in 
statesmen. Do you not remember how, 
in those little speeches in the days of the 
canvass, he always struck some unexpected 
note, and told the hearers something they 
had not thought of before? Well, that 
belongs to this imaginative faculty. In the 
Senate Chamber, while the formal proceed- 
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ings belonging to the new birth of the 
Senate went on, this man sat as if he were 
dreaming. He was not looking on any 
person or any thing: he was looking into 
eternity. Half an hour after I stood be- 
hind him when he was delivering his in- 
augural. The rain was pouring in sheets, 
not drops. The water rolled down the 
paper in his hand, and dripped inky from 
the lower margin. Yet he stood as if 
wholly unconscious of the elements, and 
delivered that speech with energy like 
Napoleon’s at the Bridge of Lodi. Rain 
or no rain — what was that? His business 
was to say how the Republic should be 
maintained. Again: at the Opera House 
he sat through five hours of the worst 
speaking you ever heard. Ten worse 
speeches than were spoken there are not 
to be found in literature. I watched him 
again. Listening? Yes, in a fashion ; but, 
all the time he listened, dreaming, if you 
please, fancying, imagining. At the end 
of that evening I think he had a fuller 
and better idea of what was in that theatre 


than any other man there. And _then,. 


after the dreariness of these ten speeches, 
he was called up. He spoke perhaps ten 
minutes. The speech was entirely ex Zem- 
pore in form. It was pathetic, it was 
humorous at times, it was tender, it was 
dignified. It held the tired audience as 
only perfect speaking does or can; and 
people went away more alive for it, more 
glad of the Centennial, more awake to all 
that it had to teach the nation. So quick- 
ened were they indeed, that almost every 
one of them will tell you now that all the 
speaking of the evening was admirable. 
For the end of a battle is what makes it a 
victory or a failure. 

Now, here he is again, not with a picked 
audience of a thousand representatives of 
the best life of America ; but with a merry, 
laughing crowd of three or four thousand 
Portsmouth people, who want to see a 
President. Once more he enters wholly 
into the occasion, is wholly at ease and 
natural, laughs with those who laugh as he 
shakes hands with those who shake hands. 
All this is genius. 

Old John Adams, or his son, — or Martin 
Van Buren, or James Buchanan, or Polk, 
or Johnson, or any of that sort, might as 
well have tried to fly, as to enter with such 
simplicity, sympathy, and dignity into the 
life of these who are crowding round him. 


How shall we spend the evening ? 

Oh! let Portsmouth alone for that. 
Here is Duykinck —to the manor born, 
for all his Dutch name. He brings us 
round tickets to some bright private the- 
atricals for the benefit of the Hospital. 
So we go to the Music Hall. Here is the 
beauty and fashion of Porchmouth, all in 
their best of dress and of spirits. Here 
are the excellent Dr. Primrose and Mr. 
What’s-his-name, with whom I can hold 
decorous conversation about the charities 
we are benefiting, between the acts. They 
have two pretty little comedies, well chosen 
for the ability of the nice young people 
who appear in them. No, Annie, they are 
not in the least like that dismal dancing 
burlesque we saw at Pompeii the night 
before the eruption — was expected. 

When I wrote my book, Syéa77s, I solved 
the difficult problems of the theatre in that 
model city, by an arrangement which I 
will commend to Mr.- Bellamy and the 
other Fifth Monarchy people of to-day. 
All the theatricals in Syéaris were “ private 
theatricals,” so to speak. The Chief Jus- 
tice acted, and the Bishops, of whom they 
had many; and the School Committee 
attended, and acted, indeed, if they chose. 
You see that in Syéaris they did not choose 
to leave this fascinating entertainment to 
mere accident, any more than we leave to 
accident the question, whether the average 
child shall learn his letters and the multipli- 
cation table. Every such “ benefit ” as this 
pretty party at Portsmouth looks that way, 
when it is in as good hands as Duykinck’s. 

And so to bed, upon a perfect mattress, 
and with that sound sleep which belongs 
to a day when one has done no work for 
six hours before sleeping. Perhaps the 
well-digesting food of the Rockingham 
should be counted in. The reader does 
not know, perhaps, that I am the Apostle 
of Sleep ; and, in my small way, an author- 
ity. I lectured on Sleep once, through the 
Western cities, ‘‘ with Illustrations by the 
Audience.” Ae, 

Now it is to-morrow. Only to-morrow 
never comes. Still it is to-morrow as much 
as it ever can be. And the sky is all lead, 
and maybe it will rain again. 

General Greely is as good as gold. He 
sticks by us manfully in the weather report. 
He says it will not rain in Maine. But 
people are so incredulous ! 
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And when we go down to this nice break- 
fast, and begin with our coffee, here is Mr. 
Mansell. ‘To make things sure, he has al- 
ready ridden to Eliot and back ; and they 
have decided, as far as people can decide 
anything .at half-past six, that we will put 
off the Féte again till to-morrow. Certainly 
that is best. But what shall one do with 
to-day, “fair to middling,” as General 
Greely would say, if he used the vernac- 
ular. 

Yesterday I went to that nice dentist. 
That is always a good thing to do on a 
leisure day. And it is well when the pho- 
tograph man is in partnership with the 
dentist, so that one chair and one sitting 
answers for both. But I cannot tell him 
that my roots and teeth are out of order 
again so soon; for he put all right yester- 
day, bless him for that ! 

And we cannot pretend again that we 
have not seen Porchmouth streets for 
twenty years. What shall we do? 

One might write a novel, or one might 
finish Susan’s Escort, which lies unfinished 
in the red portfolio. But that seems a 
waste of a fair to middling day. General 
Greely did not mean that we should do 
that with it. Here is Mr. Waldron. He 
will know: he is practical and wise ; and 
he has—as such people always have — the 
right suggestion. 

We will all go to Rosemary Cottage. 
Of course we will go to Rosemary Cottage. 
Then we can stop at the Pavilion on the 
way, and see the féte people, and arrange 
about to-morrow. We will have a good 
ride both ways, and come home to a late 
dinner at the Rockingham. It is just the 
day to see Rosemary Cottage ; for a new 
party arrived there yesterday. Thank you, 
Mr. Waldron: certainly we will go. So 
Mr. Waldron comes round with his great 
four-seated beach--wagon, and just the right 
party, — enough, not too many, and of all 
the sexes and ages known. 








You do not know what Rosemary Cot- 
tage is? 

That is because you do not read Zend 
a Hand, and are ill-informed generally. 
But the object of this writing is that peo- 
ple who have not travelled may have the 
knowledge of travelling while they Tarry 
at Home. So, if you read, you shall know. 

Rosemary Cottage is a pretty house on 


a side-hill in the edge of Eliot, looking 
over a beautiful prospect of orchard and 
meadow. It was built two or three years 
ago by Mrs. Farmer of Eliot, and perfectly 
equipped ; so that every summer, poor 
work-women in Boston, with their little 
boys and girls, might have their outing, as 
well as you have yours, Fitz-Mortimer, 
and you yours, Mrs. Champernoon. I 
hope to hear from you both, as soon as 
you read this, that, before you left for 
Bar Harbor, you drew checks sufficient to 
provide the outings for the people to whom 
you owe your clean linen or your daily 
bread. 

Rosemary Cottage can make up beds for 
forty-odd people— more than forty, not 
quite fifty. And, because Mr. Waldron 
and his staff have their eyes on almost all 
the poorer people in Boston, and know the 
very persons who can use such a gift and 
not abuse it, Mrs. Farmer has put into his 
hands and those of his Missionary Board, 
the selection of the right people to come 
here, and the running of the machine. So 
he has it for his part to buy the beef and 
mutton and fish and flour and eggs and 
milk which they all eat, and to buy the 
tickets which shall take them all from Bos- 
ton to Eliot and back again. All that you 
and I have to do with it, dear Fitz-Morti- 
mer, Mrs. Champernoon, and all the un- 
known million, is to provide the money ; 
for it costs Mr. Waldron about two thou- 
sand dollars a year. There will be nearly 
two hundred and fifty women and children 
at Rosemary Cottage this summer. Each 
of them will spend two weeks there ; and 
the expense for each will be about three 
dollars and a half a week. I wish my 
summer outing would cost me as little. 
When Mr. Bellamy reigns, that will be 
enough. But, patience ! 





“ HERE is the Pavilion. How pretty it 
is, and how large it is! Will they ever fill 
it?” 

“Oh, yes. It. was as full as it could 
be last year. There are all the people 
from Kittery and Porchmouth and New 
Castle and Old Orchard and Biddeford 
Pool, and all the watering-places. They 
like to come. Then all the Eliot people 
turn out. Why, we have made it larger 
than last year! This annex is for eating 
and drinking.” 
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“ Will you not have a cup of coffee?” 

“Yes, of course ; what sane man, in the 
open air, ever refuses? It is very nice 
coffee.” 

“Yes; and see, it is hot still, though 
it has come all the way from Boston ; that 
is the way the Oriental people pack it, 
you know.” 

But I will tell about the Pavilion when 
we come back to it, and see it full. Now 
we will mount the wagon again, and dis- 
cuss themes high and low, as we ride 
on to Rosemary Cottage. “Stop here, a 
minute or two, under these magnificent 
elms. This is the Doctor’s home, and 
Clara wants to practise her part with 
Fanchon in a duet they are to sing to- 
morrow.” 

Stop a minute? Why, one would stop 
half a day, with such a climate and such 
surroundings ! 

And so we forge on to Rosemary Cot- 
tage. And there are a dozen tidy-look- 
ing, tired-looking mothers, in that blessed 
luxury of having no water to heat, no 
clothes to wash, no bosoms to starch, no 
cuffs to match with each other, “ no nothing 
to do.” And here are twenty-five chil- 
dren, who cannct come to harm, swinging, 
tilting, playing croquet, going fishing, hunt- 
ing eggs, and enjoying themselves in the 
untold luxuries of the lofts of a barn. 

My mother always said that it was very 
hard to bring up boys well without a barn, 
— and she was right. 


Tuts world is so well governed that, as I 
hardly need say, on the ride to Rosemary 
Cottage, we met the chronicler of Deep- 
haven, herself riding from that celebrated 
seaport to join in the Midsummer Féte. 
You must understand that it was our busi- 
ness all along to notify the people that the 
féte was postponed to the next day. So 
we drew up to tell her of this, and by the 
same good fortune it was that I received 
her invitation to go over to the charming 
headquarters of Deephaven. 

So, after we had seen the Rosemary chil- 
dren eat their dinner, wishing we might 
have some of it ourselves; and after we 
had gone back to the Rockingham and 
eaten our own with well-deserved appetite ; 
and after I had taken the daily nap which 
the Professor of Sleep prescribes for all his 
pupils, I rendered myself at Deephaven. 
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Would you know of its ins and outs, of its 
charming hospitalities and the satisfaction 
of life there, go to the chronicles in which 
these are recorded. It is from Deephaven 
that, on the next day after dinner, we start 
for the Midsummer Féte. For General 
Greely is justified ; it has not rained in all 
Maine, the grass is dry, and all things are 
ready. As we know, the preparations of 
the coffee and the ice cream were made 
two days ago ; they have all been renewed, 
and the whole country-side will assemble 
to-day. 

A beautiful ride across these low hills of 
Maine. One does not know what the 
word “evergreen” means till he comes 
into Maine. And it is not every summer 
which gives us such green as this of meadow 
and hillside well in the middle of August. 
As we approach the great pavilion again, 
it is evident that the country-side has been 
roused. By what exact pibroch they were 
summoned I could never understand ; but 
everybody knows when the day is fine, 
and so from north and south and east and 
west, from the farms and the hotels and 
the boarding-houses and the cities, people 
have come to our festival. 

Everything in America has to have an 
object. In these days of Stuart Mill and 
Mr. Bentham, it does not do to say that 
we meet to have a good time. Our Mid- 
summer Féte is called by the spirited peo- 
ple who have arranged for the Eliot Public 
Library. They had a charming festival 
last year, and this is its second edition. 
Just think of it! Some spirited people 
here, having determined first to make a 
boys’ reading-room, then a reading-room 
for boys and their fathers and mothers 
and sisters, then determine that this larger 
reading-room shall expand into a public 
library. Of course, somebody has given 
them the use of one of these fine old 
houses; there is a picture of it in the 
pretty little series which they sell us at the 
book-table. Of sixteen hundred people 
in the census for Eliot, more than eight 
hundred are members of this library asso- 
ciation. It has taken root, and has come 
to stay; and, among other good things 
that it does, it brings together neighbors 
and strangers, and they all find they are 
interested in so simple and straightforward 
a bit of public education. 

There is somebody to take care of the 
horses, there are a dozen people to shake 
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hands as we go in at the pavilion, and 
there — why, there must be a thousand 
people wandering about and enjoying each 
other’s company and the pretty arrange- 
ments which have been made for the féte. 
Here are pretty girls in the Norwegian cos- 
tume, in Hungarian costume, in dresses of 
Japan and India. Here are the booths 
of Norway and Hungary and all the rest 
of them, and here are things to be sold 
as at any pretty fair, only these have been 
sent from all quarters of the globe. The 
band is on a platform in the middle. We 
talk with each other, we felicitate each 
other, we drink good coffee and eat good 
ice cream, we listen to the music, we see 
the pretty national dances which the young 
people join in on the platform. And, 
when the time comes, the elders of us 
gather on the seats on the platform and 
make our little speeches of encouragement 
and instruction. These speeches need not 
be recorded here. They will be found in 
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the annals of Eliot, just as those of last 
year may be found. I am sure Mr. 
Leighton, chief of shorthand men, was 
there, and whatever of sense was said will 
be preserved ; let us hope the nonsense 
will be forgotten. For my part, I did not 
pretend I did not like to speak. My 
private opinion is that all people like to 
speak when they can have so sympathetic 
and intelligent an audience, and when they 
have anything to say. These nice people 
were all standing, but they were all inter- 
ested in the library, they all meant to help 
it forward; and, as far as the speaking 
went, they helped it in the best way by 
listening with all their hearts and souls. 
And so all the time was given which the 
traveller who writes these lines could give. 
For one, I was sorry to go, but the clock 
struck, and one of these well-nigh perfect 
New England trotters took me and my 
friend back to the hospitalities of the 
Rockingham. 
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By Edward W. Flagg. 


“the Fourth,” but the Forsyth people 
were still hushed in slumber. “The 
Fourth” had been a hard day for most of 
them. In the watches of the night it had 
begun with much ringing of bells and toot- 
ing of horns; later the “ Horribles’’ pa- 
raded the streets ; and when the day grew 
sweltering, there was a picnic, with an ora- 
tion and a poem. The day had closed 
with the usual chapter of accidents ; and 
two or three faces, none too comely at 
best, had been sadly disfigured. An odor 
of powder was still lingering in the air, and 
the evidences of patriotic feeling would 
clearly last through another day. In the 
course of an hour this smell was modified 
by smoke from newly kindled fires, and 
presently the air grew heavy with odors of 
beefsteak and coffee. 
Elsie Hobart was carrying about much 
hot temper that morning. Her husband 
had been out of work since the first of 


|’ was five o’clock on the morning after 


June, and she was wondering how he would 
like his new work, and how long he would 
stay at it. She thought of her wedding 
day, when she walked from the church to 
the carriage on a bright flowered carpet, 
while children scattered bouquets and gar- 
lands ; lately she had walked on a kitchen 
floor. 

Six years before, when Putnam Hobart 
led his wife out of the little rustic church, the 
May sun shone encouragingly into his face. 
Smooth roads seemed to stretch out in 
many directions. His father offered him 
a promising real-estate business; or he 
could go into partnership with Elsie’s 
father. There were other openings equally 
tempting. Things went well for a year. 
Then the financial crashes came. The 
more common pursuits of men seemed to 
get beyond his reach, which meant that he 
was going down. He speculated with 
Elsie’s money, “ clerked” in various ware- 
houses, and finally set up for himself and 
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dabbled in small notions. Every oppor- 
tunity had, it appeared, two handles ; thus 
far he had invariably grasped the wrong 
one. 

Meanwhile Elsie did much in a cramped 
way. Her husband had squandered her 
money, and Mrs. Dart was getting aggres- 
sive about the rent. Putnam Hobart hated 
the click of his wife’s sewing-machine, and 
would have asked her to stop it oftener 
than he did, but for the necessity of the 
morrow’s dinner. Yet occasionally it had 
a quieting and even stimulating effect. At 
such times he earned thousands of dollars, 
and placed his family amid every luxury, 
while Elsie ran up a single breadth. 

During the weeks when he was idle he 
sent out a score of letters, offering to work 
in any capacity. He replied to an adver- 
tisement asking for “an able-bodied man 
with mental calibre,” and was telegraphed 
to be on hand on the morning of July fifth ; 
and the early breakfast on this morning was 
to enable him to catch a train to the neigh- 
boring town. 

Two days afterwards he came home. 
The work was not to his taste — that was 
all he said. Two days after that their af- 
fairs began to be discussed at the village 
store. 

“ Hobart’s out of a job again.” 

“He’s pretty frequent that 
reckon.” 

“Things won’t go so much _ longer. 
Perley’s goin’ to serve a writ there to- 
morrow.” 

Hobart had received due warning of 
this writ. But when the creditors came, 
they found little enough to attach. 

In the garden rank wormwood and this- 
tles looked down on puny corn; there 
was a wood-pile in which wrecks of furni- 
ture and the refuse of recent carpentry 
lay in a tangled heap; and in the house 
the prospect was not much better, Elsie’s 
poor sewing-machine being everything that 
the creditors thought worth talking about. 

Elsie went back to her father’s with the 
children. Her husband travelled westward 
to one of the river states. He would come 
back in a little while, he said; he would 
begin life over again, and be her lover 
once more. 

More than a year after, his words were 
still ringing in her ears, but he had never 
come back. The strongest links which 
bound them had snapped asunder; the 
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children all lay buried in the graveyard on 
the hillside. 

The physician who tried to save them 
was eloquent—a thing not necessary in 
his calling—and ignorant. In the early 
stages of the disease he prophesied their 
speedy recovery ; in a few days it was an 
easy matter to predict their death. When 
his incompetence fully revealed itself, and 
the last child lay dead before her, still 
more as the lonely days went on, the wish 
to know what the nature of medicines was, 
and what knowledge could do to save life, 
became a settled purpose with Elsie. She 
would be a physician ;—and she would be a 
faithful and thorough physician. Nothing 
seemed so horrible to her now as ignorance 
dealing with the issues of life and death. 

During the first year of her husband’s 
absence he had written twice. At one 
time he was treasurer, he said, of a large 
manufacturing company ; in his next letter 
the company had collapsed, and he was 
teaching a district school; and then his 
letters ceased. 

Elsie entered a medical college in a 
prairie city, reviving the habits of study 
that had lapsed so long ago, and had never 
been good. In four years she became a 
physician in the city hospital. In prepar- 
ing for her work she had been thorough ; 
in practice she was equally so. Careless- 
ness she spoke of fiercely as a crime. She 
found time to do many things for which 
she was not paid. With steady nerves and 
cheerful presence, she ministered to the 
sick and to the dying; if she could not 
save lives she tried to help and save souls. 
In six months she was known as a skilled 
physician ; ina year, she had established 
that reputation throughout the hospital. 

Her appointment at the hospital had 
come through the influence of the chief sur- 
geon. She had been pleasantly associated 
with him in her studies ; but™her Platonic 
friend now became her devoted lover. Her 
explanations did not satisfy him, and her 
desire that her work should not suffer and 
that their association should not cease 
wrung her secret from her reluctant lips. 

One icy afternoon in February she was 
summoned to Dr. Gay’s office. 

“T am called to a consultation in 
Robey,” he said, pointing to a despatch. 
“Tt is impossible for me to go. I can’t 
leave No. 6; and there are two critical 
cases in the city. Will you go?” 


























DOCTOR 


“ You can trust me?” 

* As I would myself.” 

“Very well; I will go.” 

It was a four hours’ ride. The train 
was due in half an hour, and the sleigh 
would soon be at the door. 

Dr. Gay looked after her fondly for a 
moment, and watched the covered sleigh 
as it slipped down the avenue. Then he 
went back with a sigh to the Medical 
Monthly. 

The train bounded westward; Elsie 
looked out upon wide sweeps of glistening 
snow-crust lying under the pale sun. Its 
rays seemed shorn of all warmth ; only its 
light fell over the arctic desolation. A 
thousand images of her husband were in 
her mind. With alf his faults, he had 
meant to be kind ; in other circumstances 
all would have been so different; and 
although she was in the first flush of suc- 
cess, she would at this moment have given 
up all for him. When the car was lighted 
and people betook themselves to their 
papers or to gossip, she grew more cheer- 
ful; and when a baby began crying and 
there was much muttered disapproval, her 
spirit of helpfulness returned. The tired 
mother gazed in wonder as the stranger 
quieted her child, and unknown passengers 
looked their thanks as she passed down the 
car when the Robey station was called. 

By the switch-lights she discerned the 
outlines of a small village. A boy with a 
smoky lantern moved anxiously about the 
platform ; and as the engine puffed its de- 
parture, the boy was joined by a man, 
muffled in fur. 

“There ain’t no doctor come,” said the 
boy ; “it’s only a woman as got off.” 

As Elsie stepped forward, the man peered 
at her curiously. 

“ Dr. Gay couldn’t come,” she said. 

“ That’s the word we got,” said the man, 
behind his fur collar. “Said he’d send 
one jest as good. We hadn’t counted on 
its bein’ a woman, though ; but you can’t 
help that, I s’pose. The gal’s alwers ben 
puny,” he continued ; “ tuk it from t’other 
side, though. On my side they’re a wiry 
set. 

His voice filtered through the muffler, 
and Elsie thought that it quivered. They 
turned a sharp corner and bent their bodies 
to the cutting north wind. Presently they 
came to a house where lights were burning 
in all the lower rooms. Elsie was shown 
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into a small sitting-room. The kitchen 
door stood ajar, and the family spoke in 
penetrating whispers. 

“Tt’s a mistake,” said a woman’s voice ; 
“ most likely she’s a nuss.” 

“There ain’t no mistake about it,” said 
the man; “she’s a bony-fidy doctor.” 

A short, thin woman soon entered. “I’m 
Mrs. Plympton,” she said. “ It’s our daugh- 
ter Henrietta. Dr. Gay, he made such a 
wonderful cure in the case o’ Plump’s wife, 
that we thought we’d call him in to talk 
with our doctor. She’s been ailin’, off an’ 
on, four years. We've tried no end. The 
gypsies said she’d die young ; but I don’t 
put no faith in their talk. The clairvoyant 
said ’twas quinsy. Our doctor calls it ange- 
liny pectoris. He’s made a deal of Henri- 
etta ; he meant to marry her, Miss. We’ve 
tried everything faithful ; but I’m inclined 
to the sedatives —they’re restful.” 

Elsie checked the torrent when she 
could, and, declining for the present the cup 
of tea offered, sat down in the sick-room 
and watched her patient. She was a young 
girl, not yet eighteen. She lay in a heavy 
sleep, and Elsie listened to her breathing. 
On the table by the bedside was a medley 
of bottles and vials. She glanced at the 
labels, and shook her head in indignation. 

“ Henrietta’s changed hands so much,” 
said the mother, looking in at the door, 
“we've got all sorts o’ medicines. The 
bottles on the lower shelf is soothin’, an’ I 
take that medicine at night myself. — What 
do you think’s the matter? — Pneumonia ! 
— That’s what Almedy alwers said. Al- 
medy advised the council.” 

The mother sank into a chair, and cov- 
ered her face. 

“T don’t know what the Doctor’ll do; 
he set a sight by Henrietta.” 

“Then she hain’t ben treated right?” 
said the father, harshly. 

“Wrong, altogether wrong. It is atro- 
cious bungling,” said Elsie, unable to con- 
trol herself. 

The room was still vibrating with her 
words when the attending physician en- 
tered. 

“ Doctor Hobart,” sobbed the mother ; 
but she could not go on. 

There was a moment of bewildering 
confusion. The family had withdrawn, 
and Elsie, stunned and powerless, stood 
gazing at her husband, while a human. life 
was hovering between two worlds. ‘The 
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walls of the room seemed narrowing to 
crush them. The heat was intense; but 
without, even then, her ear noted the foot- 
steps of the neighbors creaking over the 
snow and to the door. 

This man of many schemes had groped 
his way into a high profession; he had 
floated into a hap-hazard connection with 
some medical charlatan, and the few scraps 
of knowledge which clung to him became 
in his unskilful hands so many deadly in- 
struments. His vanity so blinded him to 
his ignorance, that here he was experi- 
menting on the girl whom, as had just been 
poured into Elsie’s startled ears, he claimed 
to love and even planned to marry. 

No familiar word passed between the 
two. Elsie spoke only, in burning, tremb- 
ling words, of the wicked mistake. Her 
thoughts were chiefly at this moment of 
the suffering girl. F 

“T shall relinquish it to you,” was all he 
said, — he said it still in a half-professional 
tone, — and then he left the room and the 
house. Upon Elsie rested the burden of 
this young girl’s life. She worked un- 
weariedly, while her heart beat wildly, to 
wrest her patient from the influence of the 
drugs ; and just as a little clock buzzed 
twelve, the sick girl woke to consciousness. 

After the dimness of the sick-room, the 
light in the kitchen seemed dazzling. The 
quick departure of Dr. Hobart was com- 
mented on, and Elsie listened in guilty 
silence. 

“T must take the early train,” she said, 
as she gave her directions ; “I have to be 
at the hospital in the morning. If there is 
a change for the worse, you may send word 
to me at once.” 

“What’s the name?” Mrs. Plympton 
asked. 

“ Send to Dr. Gay.” 

The woman looked at her inquiringly. 

“Mebby you're his wife,” said one. 

“No, Iam not ;” and, with a good-bye 
which in spite of her efforts seemed strange- 
ly abrupt even to Mrs. Plympton, she fol- 
lowed the boy with the smoky lantern. 

The Robey depot was kept warmed and 
lighted for the convenience of early pas- 
sengers. The walls were thickly placarded 
with alluring invitations to emigrants. 
Elsie sat on one of the hacked benches, 
while feverish thoughts crowded through 
her brain. ‘Your husband has basely de- 
‘serted you ; call it by a milder name if you 
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will, — this is what it means. Five years 
ago he promised to come back to you as 
your lover; to-night you have saved the 
life of the girl whom he professes to love.” 

There came a sound as of some one 
being dragged along the platform ; and a 
railroad functionary emerged from a little 
office. 

“Ts that Hobart? Don’t say he’s ben—”’ 

“No, he haint,” with convincing ges- 
tures ; “his breath’s jes’ like a rose.” 

“But what’s to pay, Toby? Where was 
he?” 

“Layin’ on the track, close to the 
switch. He seems to be thawin’ out now,” 
continued the man, meditatively. “I 
s’pose the trouble wgs that case o’ Plymp- 
ton’s gal. They’d ’a’ lost her if the con- 
sultin’ doctor hadn’t come. She’s a woman 
though, an’ kind of a half-way allypathy.” 

The ticket-agent, aware of Elsie’s pres- 
ence, gave the man a nudge. 

“They tell o’ them,” he went on, “as 
can be allypathy or homypathy, accordin’ 
to what they study; but to my thinkin’ 
they hev to be born for’t. Now, Hobart’s( 
a born allypathy.” 

His clattering ceased. Elsie had left 
her seat, and was talking in a low voice to 
the man who sat shivering over the fire. 
The remnants of this shipwrecked family 
rested in a strange port. 

“Are you warmer now, Putnam?” she 
asked, when the men had disappeared in 
the office. 

“Tea.” 

His eyes shot swift, inquiring glances, 
and she knew what he would ask. 

“She was better when I came away. I 
think she will get well.” 

“Tt would have been murder if she had 


died. I called myself a murderer when I 
left the house. I didn’t care what became 
of me.” 


He detailed his miserable experience 
before he came to Robey. He had gone 
down and down until he became a very 
tramp. While the forest fires were raging, 
and the sun one day waded in smoke, he lost 
his bearings, and for days he travelled in cir- 
cles. It was night-fall when he came into 
the village. It was raining, else he would 
have sought shelter in the fields or under 
a grain-stack. Fathers of families glowered 
at him, and pointed with their fingers 
toward the county house, five miles across 
the grain belt. At the Plympton cottage 
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a young girl looked pitifully at him, ana 
begged that he might stay ; and from that 
time he had loved her as he could love. 

“T am not worthy of you; we ought 
never to have met,” he groaned. 

“ How can you say that, and think of 
the dead children? Was it a bargain for 
food and shelter? I want to love you: 
you must live so that I can; you must let 
me help you doit. We must live together. 
Dr. Gay will help you to get work. I 
will go back to Forsyth, —I will do any- 
thing, — but we must not live apart.” 

She asked herself how this life together 
would seem to her now. Would it be the 
old life of unemotional forbearance ? Could 
she always keep on the heights, while she 
tried to draw him up? She was like one who 
has been thrust back into a past century, 
while the heart is still throbbing with the rich 
experiences and aspirations of a new age. 

Putnam Hobart came to the Bethesda 
Hospital as he had promised, but he came 
propped with pillows. Elsie sat by him 
and watched. He was so much better one 
morning that she talked with Dr. Gay about 
his chances for employment in the hospital. 
But he did not mend as she had hoped ; 
and a week later he was growing worse. 


i Sao 


NEW 
By Rev. A. 


NE day in June, on the express 
() train, midway between Cincinnati 

and Dayton, Ohio, in the superb 
valley of the great Miami, I ventured the 
remark to an old man in the next seat, 
“This is a beautiful country.” He was 
evidently waiting for just that suggestion 
to tell “what he knew about” south- 
western Ohio. In his oration I learned 
that my aged new acquaintance was born 
in Pennsylvania; at the impressible age 
of seven underwent “ the long haul” over 
the Alleghenies ; and had “ grown up with 
the country’ somewhere in this earthly 
paradise, — evidently impressed with the 
idea that he had a great deal to do with 
making the country. Out of breath at 
last with his own affairs, he suddenly be- 
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It was known throughout the hospital 
that the man in the special ward had died, 
and that Dr. Hobart had gone away with 
the body. After a week she returned, and 
the old routine began again ; while Dr. Gay 
watched her day by day as she moved in 
black about the wards. Three months, six 
months, a year went by, and then again he 
told his love to the woman who now was 
free ; but again he spoke in vain, and he 
waited — waited in a sorrow as deep as 
Elsie’s own. 

It was a bitter experience which had 
driven him, years before, to the Bethesda 
Hospital. In these unromantic surround- 
ings, in the tireless doing of stern duties, 
he had hoped to steel his heart. But love 
ever dons new shapes and ever prepares 
new sorrows. 

Forsyth, Robey, Bethesda, the four 
graves, the great effort, —all seemed to 
cluster about this moment of  Elsie’s 
broken life. She had made the ascent 
alone. Should she go on alone? She hes- 
itated long ; but one night when the sun 
went down after the long day, with a smile 
born of sorrow, but born too of love and 
confidence, she took the hand which was 
held out to her. 
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thought himself that he knew nothing of 
the man to whom he was talking, and 
said, ‘“ And where did you come from?” 
“From Boston,” I replied, possibly in 
the semi-suppressed tone with which the 
“native American” citizen of the New 
England Athens speaks in presence of the 
magnificent “ Out West.” ‘ Boston! Bos- 
ton!” gasped the wonder-stricken old fel- 
low; “ Boston! Why, do you like to live 
way down there?” 

On being modestly assured that some 
of us managed to find “ life worth living ” 
in that remote burgh, he fell into a medi- 
tative mood, from which he returned to 
the attack with the kindly inquiry, — 
“ Aren’t you a good way from home, for 
a man of your age?” “ Well, my friend,” 
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said I, “and how old are you?” “Oh, 
well, I am just ninety ; but, you see, I live 
up here, and never felt younger than this 
very day.” 

Then I told him of my great-grand- 
father, who forty-nine years ago, at the 
age of ninety-six, got the “ western fever ”’ 
in the valley of the Connecticut, in Massa- 
chusetts ; sold a good farm, anticipating 
Horace Greeley’s famous advice, “ Young 
man, go West,” and began life anew up in 
St. Lawrence County, New York ; voted for 
General William Henry Harrison at one 
hundred ; and died of a cold caught in 
marching at the head of a procession, on 
a bleak 4th of March, to celebrate the 
new President’s inauguration, at the age 
of one hundred and one. I think that was 
the first intimation to my old friend that 
even “way down East” there are young 
men with gray hairs, and that a full Amer- 
ican life is everywhere the same experience 
of immortal youth. 

Within the past eight years it has been 
my pleasant occupation to journey on a 
ministry of education, which has brought 
me into close communion with the younger 
end of civilization in thirty of the United 
States. On divers occasions — at abstemi- 
ous college commencements, and at muni- 
cipal banquets, fertilized by foaming cham- 
pagne — it has been demonstrated to me 
that the particular university, city, state 
where I then was, is the hinge on which 
this republic has swung even from before 
the beginning. I try to believe all I hear, 
as during the late war I accepted the pos- 
itive assertion that every county in Ohio, 
through its representative major-general, 
had saved the Union. So I have com- 
mitted to memory the great American for- 
mula, that the beating heart of the republic 
is thumping away just under the place 
where my informant is standing ; and, by 
simply changing the name, date, and en- 
vironment, this mighty fact always looms 
up, like the providence of God, present 
everywhere. 

Still it may not be an unprofitable un- 
dertaking to attempt to find out and set 
forth the characteristic contribution of the 
New England ofthe past and present to 
this community of forces ; and in this effort 
to specialize I am drawn to this: Zhe Eidu- 
cational Idea of the Building of Republican 
Institutions. Herein, as appears to me, 
is the one permanent claim of these half- 
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dozen states, “way down there” in the 
cold northeastern angle of the republic, to 
the homage of history and the gratitude 
of the American people: the idea that the 
only reliable way to build up the republi- 
can order of society and government is to 
educate the whole people to the point 
where the people will be able always and 
everywhere to take care of themselves. 

In making this assertion, I do not con- 
trast the New England of to-day with any 
other portion of the Union, or her doings 
in the past with the policy of any state or 
section that may have been her successful 
or unsuccessful rival on any field where 
the forces of the republic have “ tried 
titles.” Neither do I care to explain or 
defend any of the numerous weaknesses 
or sins so freely imputed to Yankee-land, 
and which seem to furnish a large stock in 
trade to the sectional, partisan, or sectarian 
orator on critical occasions. ‘The theolo- 
gians, from the beginning, have demon- 
strated the fact that, in the language of 
the pious old lady, “total depravity is a 
beautiful doctrine if one can only live up’ 
to it.” But somehow, spite of formidable 
achievements in practical deviltry, our hu- 
man nature has not been quite able to 
“live up” to this ideal, has gotten a little 
more firmly on its legs in every age, and 
to-day is even inclined to “ sauce ”’ the in- 
fallible priest with a fa guogue. ‘The test 
of an American state or section, as of 
human nature, is not the record of its folly 
and depravity in the past, but its power to 
rise above its own follies and sins, and, by 
the Divine Grace that always “ abounds ” 
when the humblest soul begins to help 
itself, vindicate its own providential call 
and special ability to be in some good way 
a representative of God’s kingdom and 
righteousness in this mixed world. 

Nobody who is anybody cares to deny 
that the New England of the first, second, 
even the present, third century, has had her 
own hands full in wrestling with home 
infirmities and diabolisms ; even that, on 
the whole, a Yankee fool, crank, or devil 
may honestly claim precedence among his 
fellows in any part of this or any land. 
Certainly the Puritan parson, in humble 
imitation of his persecutors across the 
water, did try for fifty years to make the 
law of Moses the common law of Massa- 
chusetts, and the New England colonial 
soil uninhabitable to anybody but a Calvin- 
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istic saint. Certainly, the witches were 
hung ; the uncomfortable agitators, Roger 
Williams and Anne Hutchinson, were ban- 
ished or suppressed; negro slaves were 
bought and sold in Boston and Newport 
ships; the old Hartford convention was 
“held; and plenty of other unpleasant 
things were said and done, and are still 
ventilated and put in experiment, which 
have been justly condemned by the im- 
partial jury of American civilization. But 
the real glory of New England is that no 
respectable class there objects to putting 
all these things in a common school his- 
tory, and sending the class to the public 
library to look up the conflicting testimony 
on any important point in the contro- 
versies. The New England idea is that no 
class that honestly has its face set to the 
front to-day will be bothered by looking 
over its shoulders or spending time in try- 
ing to cover up the tracks of old mistakes 
or old sins. 

The highest praise of New England is 
that in no portion of God’s heritage has the 
native characteristic ability granted to the 
average man been more speedily recog- 
nized, more steadily held aloft, “ through 
evil report and good report,” and more 
persistently urged, through all the legiti- 
mate avenues of influence upon the national 
life, than by herself. The providential task 
of the New England people would seem to 
be to develop this idea as a fundamental 
principle of republican society and govern- 
ment: that only through the education of 
the whole people and their moral and in- 
telligent action in every realm of life, is 
there safety to the State. I believe that 
no portion of our own or any country, on 
the whole, has better stood by its mission 
or wrought a better work in a time as brief. 
That we may fitly appreciate this idea, 
let us consider the three notable theories 
by which the problem of free constitutional 
government has been attempted in the 
past, and is still in solution at present. 

The first, which has had the longest 
trial, is the aristocratic republican idea. 
This holds that there is, in every country, 
a superior race or class, with a natural or 
divine call to guard, guide, and govern the 
masses outside its charmed circle. All the 
appliances of education, through church, 
school, society, and all the opportunities 
of the higher realm of private and public 
life, are concentrated on the governing 
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class ; while the remainder of the people 
are given as much as, in the judgment of 
their superiors, is a safe and essential train- 
ing for their position in their own lower 
sphere. 

It matters not whether this idea takes 
the ancient Roman, the modern European 
continental, the British, or the old-time 
Southern-state American form. It always 
assumes the divine, scientific, or natural 
superiority, the inevitable superiority, of a 
portion of the community, which no healthy 
operation of education, even of religion, 
can unsettle. Education and religion, the 
most potent factors in human life, must 
conform to this infallible theory of a su- 
perior class. School, college, social life, 
all the agencies of popular culture, must 
be shaped by this infallible theory. It 
admits the promotion of fit individuals 
from the inferior to the superior class ; but 
the class is a permanent distinction, and 
the duty of the State is to educate the 
superior class as governor and the inferior 
as subject. 

The second and opposite theory, into 
which the first is always exploding, is best 
formulated in the extreme continental 
European notion of democracy. Abolish 
all permanent distinctions in society ; fling 
wide open all doors; invite every human 
creature, with or without preparation, to 
every position or opportunity of private or 
public life ; let the numerical majority rule, 
and trust, somehow, that the fittest will 
survive. So far, in our American dealing 
with the ignorant and untrained class of 
“all sorts and conditions of men,” we have 
followed in the track of the French philos- 
ophy that captured some of the brightest 
minds of our Revolutionary epoch. We 
confer a suffrage that makes the American 
citizen a more powerful man than the 
emperor in Europe, even competent to 
change the succession of presidents, on 
every male citizen at twenty-one ; on every 
immigrant, often before he has learned 
the language of his adopted country; on 
more than a million emancipated slaves, 
in sixteen states, with no preparation ; and, 
by our own logic, the same high position 
is loudly demanded for every American 
woman. And we hope to maintain the 
world’s constitutional republic by this pe- 
riodical show of hands, and, by some mira- 
cle, evoke permanent order and law, even 
from the “vasty deep” of that lower region 
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of human life that, everywhere in this world, 
still holds the numerical majority and the 
weight of brute force in human affairs. 

The New England idea, from the first, 
was the liberal Anglo-Saxon theory of 
human society. According to it, the re- 
sponsible people in every state are bound 
alike by the sanctions of religion and a 
wise policy of human affairs, to educate 
the whole people for the exercise of every 
social and civic right possible under the 
conditions of our human nature. ‘To that 
end the government is bound to inaugurate 
a system of universal education, through 
schools and all the agencies of popular ad- 
vancement, to fit the child for the common 
duties of republican citizenship. Mean- 
while, the State should protect the child 
and the humbler orders of people in the 
full enjoyment and exercise of this ar- 
rangement for the training of the whole. 
The State also claims the right to limit the 
suffrage by a qualification of intelligence ; 
also to restrain the parent and the em- 
ployer in their power to deprive the child 
of this opportunity to qualify himself for 
the high station, the greatest honor on 
earth, of good American citizenship. 

In this ideal of government and society, 
New England has certainly led the repub- 
lic, and this republic has led the world. 
And the outcome of this is the most nota- 
ble fact in our present American civiliza- 
tion: that every American state is now 
looking the same way, and, in greater or 
less degree, has indorsed this idea, so 
tersely stated the other day by that most 
sensible of American presidents, Mr. 
Hayes, — “ Universal suffrage is essential 
to liberty, and there can be no fitting exer- 
cise, and no full enjoyment of the right of 
suffrage, without universal education.” 

I do not say that this ideal of the build- 
ing of the republican commonwealth is the 
property of any great man or group of 
men in New England. ‘Thomas Jefferson, 
a hundred years ago, outlined a programme 
of education for old Virginia in some re- 
spects superior to anything then in opera- 
tion, and for thirty years, supported by 
the master minds of that commonwealth, 
labored in vain for its adoption. Some of 
the broadest utterances in behalf of univer- 
sal education for republican citizenship 
were made by the most illustrious states- 
men and educators of the South, up to the 
time of the Civil War. But, while the 
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people of none of these fifteen states 
heeded the entreaties and warnings of 
their own foremost men, the people of 
New England at first adopted this policy 
and never for a day have departed from it. 
It is not what the foremost minds advise, 
but what the whole people adopt and hold 
to with growing emphasis from year to 
year, which declares its providential mis- 
sion to the nationality of which it is a part. 
And this idea of the New England fathers 
is so radical and comprehensive that, in its 
evolution, it shapes the structure of society, 
pervades public opinion, and decides for 
all time what the community shall stand 
for in the nation’s life. 

First, see how this policy was gradually 
wrought out in Massachusetts, a leading and 
representative New England state, in the 
organization of its entire system of educa- 
tion, which is now, as always, the glory of 
the commonwealth. Within twenty years 
of the first settlement, the colony lifted up 
its educational standard in laws compelling 
the elementary training of all, and sub- 
sidizing secondary and college training fot 
all young men who could reach up to it. 
The first legislative contribution to Harvard 
College was a larger sum than all the other 
expenses of the colony for that year. Massa- 
chusetts has never departed from its original 
policy, and until fifty years ago its people 
supported the best arrangement for com- 
mon schools then in the country, sub- 
sidized an effective academical system for 
both sexes, and gave each new college a 
lift at the beginning of its career. Under 
Horace Mann it reorganized the whole 
system of popular education, and led the 
American people in the establishment of 
the free graded and normal school, state 
and city supervision, and the general ex- 
pansion on the line of what we call the 
New Education. This year Massachusetts 
expends $7,000,000 upon its common 
schools, and $3,000,000 upon the higher, 
professional, art, and industrial schools, in 
which its 500,000 children and youth are 
trained ; offering a free high school to 
ninety per cent of all its children; and, 
spite of the tide of ignorant immigration 
flung upon its shores, it has abolished 
native illiteracy. 

The State opens an evening school for 
illiterate adults; puts a drawing-pencil 
into the hand of every child; gives gen- 
erous aid to some of the most famous 
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industrial and technical schools in the 
country ; makes all common school in- 
struction, including school-books, free, and 
opens the schoolhouse door to every crea- 
ture that wears the human form. _ Its 
training goes down into the prison and 
out into its reformatory institutions, all of 
which are schools of letters and industry. 
Its system of free libraries and reading- 
rooms brings good literature and the press 
to the youth of almost every considerable 
town; while the churches, of every sect, 
are working on educational lines, through 
the improved Sunday-school and a free 
dispensation of the Gospel. Nowhere 
is so much and so good schooling freely 
offered to people of all ages and condi- 
tions. And, lest all this should be of none 
effect, by reason of parental ignorance 
and indifference, or the greed of gain in 
the employer, every child is protected, by 
laws well enforced, in his right to educa- 
tion. Vagrancy is suppressed and pun- 
ished by instruction in a special school. 
And, that the State may not be imperilled 
by an ignorant suffrage, the ballot is made 
conditional on reading and writing and 
the payment of an annual poll-tax ; thus 
guarding the commonwealth with one 
hand, while working all the agencies of 
universal education with the other. ‘There 
may be in the new states some features of 
popular or university schools of special 
merit ; but no state so completely grasps 
and so thoroughly enforces the New Eng- 
land ideal: universal education for the 
building of good citizenship. 

New England, as a whole, is wedded to 
the same idea. Spite of great trial from 
the drift of its intelligent native youth 
outward and the drift of ignorance from 
abroad, every New England state practi- 
cally has its whole population between six 
and fourteen, the actual school age, in regu- 
lar attendance on its common and private 
schools ; Maine leading the Union, with 
ninety-eight per cent in average attend- 
ance. New Hampshire makes the ballot 
conditional on the educational tests, and 
the majority of these states protect the 
child in the enjoyment of the great Ameri- 
can chance. The outcome of this wise 
policy is so marked, in every realm of 
life, that a suggestion in each will suffice. 

In the organization of free labor, New 
England has been the most successful of 
all portions of our own or any land. With 
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a severe climate ; few good harbors, and an 
iron-bound seacoast ; scarcely a navigable 
river; a soil that almost defies cultivation 
on its thousand hills, and no great wealth 
of mines; with a constant drift of its 
native youth westward, for half a century 
past, these states to-day lead, in inventive 
skill, in the intelligence and prosperity of 
their laboring masses and the success of 
their manufacturers. New England has 
become the treasure-house of the republic, 
as the result of her educational training 
for industrial life. The laboring people 
of Massachusetts alone have, deposited in 
savings banks, enough to buy any one of 
twelve, and more than one of half a dozen 
other American states. ‘There are more 
than a hundred ways by which a woman in 
New England can get a respectable living. 
And, while pouring forth a constant tide 
of capable native youth and embarking in 
all schemes for building up other portions 
of the Union, New England is not haunted 
by the fear that “ grass will grow” in any 
place within its borders, where it cannot 
be made a profitable crop. Skilled labor, 
fed by universal education, will “ have the 
right of way”’ for all time in a land like 
ours. 

No less marked is the outcome of this 
idea in the social realm. New England 
has no established upper social class, like 
the England over the sea. Its superior 
class is all the time renewed by the worth 
that strives upward from beneath ; while 
every set of people finds good company 
and social satisfaction in its own way. 
There is no use for the social boycott, 
where all the beneficent agencies of edu- 
cation are open to every child ; for every 
man goes socially “to his own place,” and 
life is full of interest in any part of the 
social field. 

In the church, and through the whole 
region of moral and religious activity, the 
same influence is apparent. ‘Two hundred 
and fifty years ago one of the narrowest, 
New England is to-day one of the broad- 
est Christian societies on earth; and no- 
where is the religion of Christ so potent 
to command the consecration of the goods 
of this world to moral and religious uses. 
No New England sect can now turn an 
ecclesiastical screw on its adherents beyond 
a constantly yielding point, without a break 
in the machinery. ‘The people rule in the 
Protestant churches, and are coming to 
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rule in every church. The bare suspicion 
that the priesthood of one church was 
meddling with the common schools of 
Boston changed the entire administration 
of that city government on its last election 
day. 

And while New England is posted as 
the home of theological heresies, and ridi- 
culed as a manufactory of impracticable 
social theories, no people pays so much for 
the support of the church at home or mis- 
sions abroad ; invests so largely in Christian 
education ; so abounds in splendid gifts 
for every sort of popular enlightenment 
and refinement, and the lifting up of the 
lowest and feeblest ; is so gridironed with 
foundations for charity; so alive in the 
blessed work of reclaiming the vicious, — 
in all practical ways trying to weave into 
the warp and woof of society the gospel 
of love to God and man. 

When we consider that within fifty years 
New England has received an immigrant 
population, largely poor and ignorant, and 
of a religious faith opposed to her own 
traditions and convictions, equal to a full 
third of her present census, and by the 
amazing force of her educational idea of 
society has solved the Irish question that 
for two hundred and fifty years has worried 
Old England, and is now taking in hand 
the French Canadian contingent in a simi- 
lar way, we can realize the prodigious 
power of this idea applied in the most 
profound realm of our human life. Spite 
of the bigots and the sceptics, nowhere on 
this planet is the religion of Jesus Christ 
of more vital and growing influence than 
within the borders of these six little states. 

Even more notable has been the success 
of this policy on the wide field of local, 
state, and national politics. The bottom 
notion of the Yankee mind is that every 
grown man should be competent to think, 
vote, and act for himself in public affairs ; 
that each township should be responsible 
for its local concerns, the state held fast to 
its peculiar obligations, and the national 
life be preserved at all hazards as the 
mighty guardian and perpetual assurance 
of liberty and order in the republic. So 
there can be no “ solid”” New England in 
the political sense. Nowhere is the mag- 
nate of “the machine” so at a loss in his 
estimates, on the eve of election day. A 
little thing will swing a great body of voters 
over to a party they have been taught to 
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regard the worst, leaving revered traditions 
and famous men aground ; or as easily will 
drift back the same people to a new and 
hearty allegiance. And this not from a 
capricious temper, but from a deep-seated 
determination to seek first the building of 
the town, the state, the nation, in that 
constitutional freedom whose finest out- 
come is the true independence of the citi- 
zen, married to an indomitable fidelity to 
the republic. Nowhere have the evils of 
municipal administration been so easily 
and speedily met and controlled as in this 
multitude of populous communities which 
crowd her narrow boundaries. Massachu- 
setts has a greater number of villages and 
cities of this sort than all the sixteen states 
of the South, thronged by a population 
that elsewhere is often a serious disturber of 
affairs. But not $100,000 has been stolen 
in the commonwealth in the past year from 
the public treasury, and order and law are 
an established condition of life. And this 
not by military rule, but through the peace- 
ful and fruitful influence of the radical New 
England idea: educate the whole people, 
till each man becomes “ a law to himself,” 
and public opinion insures the public good. 

So potent has been the influence of this 
idea, that to-day, as far as the obligation for 
universal education goes, every American 
state follows this lead. More and more 
does the administration of justice, the dis- 
cipline of the criminal, the legislation for 
public morality, conform to this New Eng- 
land type. The great cities and states 
beyond the Hudson are gradually coming 
into the New England habit of the protec- 
tion of childhood and the restraint of va- 
grancy. Last year the legislatures of South 
Carolina — the most aristocratic of the 
older States — and of Alabama considered 
the proposition to adopt the educational test 
of suffrage, which so far has Deen confined 
to the Eastern states, and to which every 
commonwealth must in some form of appli- 
cation finally come, if universal suffrage is 
not to become the bottomless pit into 
which the whole fabric of American society 
shall go down in hideous collapse. 

All this has gone on spite of the resist- 
ance of that “ remainder of wrath,” which 
is nowhere more obstinate than in the 
average man and woman in Yankee-land. 
By nature and, too often, spite of grace, 
the most opinionated, tyrannical, fault-find- 
ing, unsocial, and generally uncomfortable 
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man of the rough Anglo-Saxon stock, he 
has been gradually lifted, by fidelity to his 
own ideal, out of himself, up to the best 
of what he has become: the man who, of 
all others, bears aloft the flaming torch 
of universal enlightenment and discipline 
for American citizenship. In the end, 
this beneficent idea will so pervade the 
republic that New England may no longer 
be the special representative of this gospel 
of the people’s emancipation into the might 
of self-control. The best thing we can say 
of this good old corner-lot of the broad 
national estate is, — that it is always ready 
to give itself to its ideal and, if necessary, 
move bodily “ out West,” ‘down South,” 
to the sunny slopes of lower California, or 
the glaciers of Alaska, to push the gospel 
which has been its own salvation and will, 
in the “good time coming,” be the de- 
liverance of the darkest corner of our 
beloved land. 

What a complete incarnation of this idea 
of the building of a commonwealth through 
universal education was every good New 
i-ngland town a generation ago! As some 
of us go back to the dear old home, no one 
institution or agency stands out in our rec- 
ollection in bold relief, but we remember 
the town itself, where all things “ worked 
together for good.” The home, so dis- 
tinct and self-reliant, yet so bound up with 
the simple and friendly society of the 
place, sharing in all the sober joys, dark 
reverses or obstinate hatreds of the neigh- 
borhood ; the one church, which was the 
people, twice every Sunday, “ assembling 
in the courts of the Lord,” the men swarm- 
ing the tavern and post-office at noon, 
while the women and children gossiped 
in the sanctuary, all going home to the three 
o’clock Sunday dinner to refresh for after- 
noon singing-school and friendly evening 
visiting, the lovers for the sacrament of 
“courting” all Sunday night — the whole 
a vital part of “Sunday observance” ; the 
school, where everybody in the district 
was a scholar as well as the big and little 
boys and girls inside ; kept by the daugh- 
ter of the minister, doctor, or squire, in the 
summer ; with a college student or aspir- 
ing youth from abroad wielding the ferule 
in winter; now and then a rebellion 
of the big boys, the whipping out of the 
master, and the coming in of the pedagogic 
pugilist, whose winter occupation was to 
“keep out” the schools which had been 


“broken up” by a revolt on the upper 
seats ; the “lyceum,” to which the rising 
lawyer gave a short free lecture, followed 
by sharp debate on the Fifteen-gallon 
Liquor Law, Capital Punishment, the Ad- 
mission of ‘Texas, or whatever local ques- 
tion might stir the restless soul of the little 
republic ; where the youngster fledged his 
eloquence, while the great girls tittered up 
on the back benches, and the old ladies 
industriously knitted their emotions into 
the stocking just then “in the middle of 
the needle,” the winter frolic, where the 
youths and blooming maidens played 
forfeit-games by the hour; or in spring 
“went a sugaring”; or in summer “a 
picnicking”; a society in which social 
merit was the condition of success and 
the fittest survived; varied by the 4th 
of July, or Thanksgiving ball, where 
they “danced all night till broad day- 
light and went home with the girls in 
the morning”; the ever-present work 
which, like a shadow, followed the richest 
and poorest alike from childhood to the 
grave ; the occasional revival of religion, 
temperance, abolition, or political lecture 
in the big church or town-hall ; the house- 
hold economies, so cheerfully shared, that 
the daughter might have her wedding out- 
fit, or the dear boy be sent to college, or the 
farm cleared of debt for the old age of 
father and mother ; the life in the store, 
tavern, shoemaker’s, blacksmith’s or car- 
penter’s shop, on stormy days or winter 
nights, where all things were discussed, from 
the doctrine of the Trinity to the last speech 
of Daniel Webster, or the location of the 
new schoolhouse; the May training or 
autumn muster, when the old common was 
a camp and the sham-fight of the rival com- 
panies was sometimes matched by the real 
knock-down of the bullies of half a county ; 
the town-meeting, where every man could 
speak up for himself and every measure 
went to its fate, like a prisoner of war 
running the gauntlet of an Indian tribe ; 
the coming in of the Boston mail with the 
weekly newspapers, and the gathering 
crowd at the post-office, while the best 
reader in the school was perched on the 
counter to retail the news ; the occasional 
hegira of a favored family to the metrop- 
olis, for a visit in winter, followed by the 
bustling advent of the stylish cousins from 
“down below,” to breathe co™try air and 
wear out the jaded farmer’s wife in August ; 
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and, as the years went on, growing uneasi- 
ness of the young men and maidens over 
the monotony of the old place, and the 
pushing off to the city, “ out West,” any- 
where, of the most adventurous, till the 
great revolution that ushered in the rail- 
road, telegraph, and ocean steamer, and 
made a “new heaven and a new earth” 
all over Christendom. ‘These things and 
a great deal that lies deeper, made the 
New England town we remember half a 
century ago. 

It was one of the most powerful semina- 
ries in which a great race was ever trained 
for the mighty events that fell upon their 
children, in “ the grand and awful time ” in 
which we now abide. ‘The whole town, the 
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state, the commonwealth, “ kept school ”’ ; 
and from childhood to old age men never 
for a day forgot that they were pledged to 
a manhood full of solemn duties; sum- 
moned to the decision of questions that 
even then shook the republic with the 
opening throes of the earthquake that 
toppled down one side of the Union and 
compelled the rebuilding of the whole on 
the broader and more stable foundation 
of the equality of all men before the law, 
and the shaping of the new republic through 
the universal education for good citizenship 
of every child within it. This is the gift of 
New England to the republic, her provi- 
dential mission to the people of this land 
and, through them, to Christendom. 
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Ir is not generally known that the New Ang- 
land Magazine was the magazine in which Oliver 
Wendell Holmes first appeared in print, in 1831, 
unless some youthful articles of his had appeared 
before that in the Avickerbocker. It is not gen- 
erally known, perhaps, that there was a New /:ng- 
land Magazine in 1831. But such there was, 
edited by Joseph T. Buckingham; and at another 
time we shall have something to say about this 
old New England Magazine, whose nine volumes 
contained very much that was interesting. Holmes 
contributed several poems to the first volume, in- 
cluding the poem “ My Aunt”; to a later volume 
he contributed one of the best of all his poems, 
“The Last Leaf”; and in the second volume, 
and not, as is generally supposed, in the AV/antic 
Monthly in 1857, appeared the first of Holmes’s 
writings bearing the title which was destined to 
become so famous, “ The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table.” “Remembering,” says Holmes him- 
self, in speaking of the history of the “ Autocrat” 
papers and their early popularity in the AWantic, 
“some crude papers of mine in an old magazine, 
it occurred to me that their title might serve for 
some pert papers, and so I sat down and wrote 
off what came into my head under the title ‘The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table.’” The early 
papers in the old New Lngland Magazine are 
indeed crude; and yet, as Mr. Kennedy remarks 
in his biography of Dr. Holmes, one may detect 
in them the hint of every characteristic of the 
“ Autocrat” of 1857. “In spite of the rawness 
and unabashed sophomorism of the style, one 
feels, in reading these early trial chapters, that 
pleasant excitation which decided originality always 
produces. In this respect, but in no other, they 
are superior to Longfellow’s articles entitled ‘The 
Schoolmaster,’ published in the same numbers of 
the magazine.” For Longfellow also was one of 
the early contributors to this old New Lugland 
Magazine; and so was Edward Everett, and so 
were others who duly became bright and shining 
lights, of whom we shall say something hereafter. 

* * 
* 


THE mention of “The Last Leaf” prompts us to 
repeat an anecdote told by Mr. Lamon in his /z/e 
of Lincoln, which connects the pathetic poem in 
an interesting way with the memory of that great 
man. In conversation with a friend, Lincoln once 
said, “ There are some quaint, queer verses written, 
I think, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, entitled ‘ The 
Last Leaf,’ one of which is to me inexpressibly 
touching.” He then repeated the poem from 
memory, and as he finished the lines, — 

“ The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.” — 
he said, “ For pure pathos, in my judgment, there 
is nothing finer than those six lines in the English 
language.” 
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THE City of Cambridge, and Harvard University 
in particular, deserve almost as severe censure for 
permitting the destruction of the old Holmes 
House as Boston deserves for permitting the 
destruction of the Hancock House. No new 
academic building, however beautiful, could com- 
pensate for the loss of this famous mansion, so 
admirably shown in Mr. French’s photograph, 
which we reproduce. The old gambrel-roofed 
house into which Rey. Abiel Holmes moved in 
1807, and in which his two sons were born, was 
second only to the Craigie House in historic inter- 
est among the mansions of Cambridge. Artemas 
Ward, the first commander-in-chief of our forces 
in the Revolution, had his headquarters in this 
house, and here was planned the occupation of 
Bunker Hill; a prayer for the success of the ex- 
pedition was offered on the Common, in presence 
of the men assembled near the west front of the 
house, by the Rev. Samuel Langdon, then presi- 
dent of the College. Here General Warren rested 
on his way to Bunker Hill; and here Benedict 
Arnold received his first commission. Dr, Holmes 
speaks of the tall mirror in which the British 
officers used to look at their red coats, and the 
deep arm-chair in which Lord Percy used to sit 
while his hair was dressing. In the long dining- 
room, looking out upon the Common, General 
Ward entertained Washington and his staff upon 
Washington’s arrival in Cambridge, the banquet 
being enlivened, we read, by patriotic songs. Dr. 
Holmes contributed an interesting notice of the 
Holmes Estate to the second volume of 7he //ar- 
vard Book, ‘The notice is accompanied by a good 
heliotype cut of the house, and in conclusion 
Dr. Holmes calls attention to the fact, with which 
most of his readers are familiar, that “some per- 
sonal recollections connected with the old man- 
sion, and a good representation of it as it appeared 
about the year 1870, may be seen in a volume 
entitled Zhe Professor at the Breakfast- Table, by 
the writer of this notice.” These charming per- 
sonal recollections, given under the title of “The 
Gambrel-roofed House and its Outlook: a Pano- 
rama, with Side-Shows,” are the best monument 
to the old house. It should be remembered that 
it was by a window in the White Chamber that 
the poet wrote Old /ronsides, —“ stans pede in 
uno, pretty nearly,” he tells us. 

* * 
* 


Ir will be interesting to people who live in the 
Hub of the Universe to know that the word which 
describes their home was unknown to Dr. Johnson 
when he made his dictionary, and was unknown to 
the late Dean Stanley when he travelled in this 
country. The Dean saw a great sign in Hartford 
of the “ Hub Dry Goods Store,” and did not know 
what the word meant. A reference to Webster 
will show that even he thought that 404 was the 
more common spelling, for the reader is referred 
from Aud to hod for definition and illustration. It 
seems, on referring to Pickering, that the word is 
a provincialism in England, where the word nave 
is generally used. He says that Marshall, in his 
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Rural Economy of the Middle Counties, gives 
the word Auds for the naves of wheels. We shall 
be glad of any note from any American reader who 
will tell us where the word oé is in use for hud. 
Mr. Bartlett gives a curious quotation from a letter 
in the London Daily News of the year 1876, in 
which the correspondent says, “Calcutta swaggers 
as if it were the hub of the universe.” But, as our 
readers know, the phrase belonged to Dr. Holmes 
long before that. o* 
* 

THOSE who love the Old South Meeting House, 
—and what New Englander or what American 
does not,—and those especially who are inter- 
ested in the work for the promotion of good 
citizenship of which the Old South is now the 
centre, will gratefully remember at this time, when 
we are celebrating Dr. Holmes’s eightieth birth- 
day, the stirring Appeal for the Old South, which 
he wrote at the time, a dozen years ago, when the 
old meeting-house was in such imminent danger of 
destruction : — 


“ Full sevenscore years our city’s pride — 

The comely Southern spire — 

Has cast its shadow, and defied 
The storm, the foe, the fire; 

Sad is the sight our eyes behold; 
Woe to the three-hilled town, 

When through the land the tale is told — 

‘The brave “Old South” is down!’ 


“ Let darkness blot the starless dawn 
That hears our children tell, 
‘ Here rose the walls, now wrecked and gone, 
Our fathers loved so well; 
Here, while his brethren stood aloof, 
The herald’s blast was blown 
That shook St. Stephen’s pillared roof 
And rocked King George’s throne ! 


“The home-bound wanderer of the main 

Looked from his deck afar, 

To where the gilded, glittering vane 
Shone like the evening star, 

And pilgrim feet from every clime 
The floor with reverence trod, 

Where holy memories made sublime 
The shrine of Freedom’s God.’ 


“ The darkened skies, alas! have seen 

Our monarch tree laid low, 

And spread in ruins o’er the green, 
But Nature struck the blow; 

No scheming thrift its downfall planned, 
It felt no edge of steel, 

No soulless hireling raised his hand 
The deadly stroke to deal. 


“In bridal garlands, pale and mute, 

Still pleads the storied tower; 

These are the blossoms, but the fruit 
Awaits the golden shower; 

The spire still greets the morning sun, — 
Say, shall it stand or fall? 

Help, ere the spoiler has begun ! 
Help, each, and God help all!” 

+,% 


In his “ Lament for Sister Caroline,” in 1861, 
Dr. Holmes, after speaking of the horrors of the 
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impending conflict between the North and the 
South, added : — 


“Tn vain is the strife! When its fury is past, 
Their fortunes must flow in one channel at last, 
As the torrents that rush from the mountains of 

snow 
Roll mingled in peace through the valley below.” 


It did not require a very great prophet to see and 
say this, even in 1861; but the completeness of 
the reconciliation in so brief a period, after a strife 
so long and terrible, is certainly unparalleled in 
history. Nothing is more notable in America 
to-day than the extent to which Northern fortunes 
are flowing in Southern channels, or Northern and 
Southern fortunes in the same channel, — speaking 
now economically as well as socially. It is a de- 
light, and we are sure that our Southern friends 
will agree with us that it is a most promising 
thing, to see New England men and New England 
money going into the South to the extent that they 
are going everywhere there to-day. Our Southern 
friends themselves seem to be getting full of what 
we have been in the habit of calling the New Eng- 
land spirit, full of that kind of enterprise which 
has built up the Great West, but which we have 
not heretofore associated with the South. Nash- 
ville, of which we learn so much of interest this 
month, shows it. Chattanooga, —the “ Chicago of 
the South,” as she likes to call herself, — Knoxville, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Anniston, Atlanta, — all 
these places and a dozen more show it. We hope 
to present the history and life of many of these 
enterprising cities of the “New South” to the 
people of New England in future numbers of the 
Magazine, in the same full way in which we pre- 
sent this month the history and life of Nashville. 


* * 
» 


THE writer of the interesting article on Nash- 
ville in this number of the NEw ENGLAND MaGa- 
ZINE could not, in speaking of the men to whom 
that city is indebted for its new life, give due 
credit to himself; but the editors desire to do it, 
and the editors know. Our Nashville readers will 
agree when we say that there is no man to whom 
Nashville owes more, and they will thank us for 
taking the liberty of adding Mr. Colyar’s own 
portrait to the illustrations of this article on their 
city, which would be incomplete without it. The 
teachers of the country will also thank us. Hun- 
dreds of them met the veteran journalist during 
the recent meeting of the National Educational 
Association, and all remember his=untiring services 
as chairman of the Press Committee. 

The special article on the Educational Institu- 
tions of Nashville in this number is so complete 
that it forestalls much that we ourselves should 
have liked to say of Vanderbilt University and 
those other great schools which have made Nash- 
ville preéminently the educational capital of the 
South. 

We wish in this connection to express our obli- 
gations to Mr. Thuss, whose excellent photographs 
have been used for many of our Nashville illus- 
trations. — 

a 

THE LAbIES’ HERMITAGE ASSOCIATION of Nash- 

ville is working energetically and with admirable 
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taste and spirit, after the manner of the more 
famous Mount Vernon Association, to have the 
“ Hermitage,” the old home of President Jackson, 
placed securely in such hands as will permanently 
maintain it in good condition and as it was left at 
Jackson’s death. A considerable sum has already 
been raised, chiefly in local circles; the old cabin, 
Jackson’s first home at the “ Hermitage,” which 
was threatening to totter, has been looked after; 
and other work is being done as fast as the money 
can be raised for it. This is a laudable undertak- 
ing; and the women of New England ought to 
help their sisters of the South in a work which is 
not of local interest only, but of national interest. 
If some of our Democratic politicians, indeed, 
after finishing their dinners on the next anniver- 
sary of the battle of New Orleans, would take up 
a contribution for this cause, we think it would 
be one of the best things connected with their 
coming together. A fact worth chronicling here 
is the fact that a boy was born to the Jackson 
family at the “ Hermitage” during the very week 
of the recent meeting of the National Educational 
Association in Nashville, and was promptly named, 
in honor of the Association, after its president, 
Albert Marble Jackson. This is one very good 
reason why New England mothers should wish to 
see the “ Hermitage” kept in good condition. 
+* 


Tue New Englander feels himself very much at 
home when he enters the chapel of the Peabody 
Normal College at Nashville; for, of the three 
portraits on the wall which face him as he enters, 
two are the portraits of illustrious New England- 
ers. The relation of George Peabody and _ his 
munificent bequest to the work here carried on 
has been explained in the article on the Educa- 
tional Institutions of Nashville. It was not there 
mentioned, but the fact is so well known as hardly 
to need mention either in Nashville or New Eng- 
land, that the president of the Peabody Board of 
Trust is the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, whose ser- 
vices in this position have been of inestimable 
value. The interesting exercises attending the 
presentation of these two portraits to the Peabody 
College not very long ago were of a character 
especially interesting to the people of Massachu- 
setts which State is proud of Peabody and Win- 
throp as two of her noblest sons; and the pres- 
ence of their genial faces there in the simple 
chapel is a constant invitation to the New Eng- 
lander and a constant pledge of his interest in the 
great Peabody work. , , 

* 

Ir has been a peculiar satisfaction to receive from 
Mr. Winthrop, the Nestor among our Massachu- 
setts historical scholars and our most eminent citi- 
zen, a warm expression of the interest and pleasure 
with which he examined the first number of the 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. We trust that some 
contribution from Mr. Winthrop may appear in a 
future number of the MAGAZINE. We should like 
here, in connection with the subject of John 
Hampden’s relation to New England, to call atten- 
tion to the communication made by Mr. Winthrop 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1881, at 
the June meeting, concerning the portrait of John 
Hampden which hangs in the White House at 
Washington — a portrait presented to Congress in 
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1856, through James Buchanan, then our minister 
to England, by Mr. John Macgregor, Secretary of 
the Board of Trade, and the author of several valu- 
able works on statistical and commercial topics. 
Mr. Winthrop said : — 

“T promised, Gentlemen, at our last meeting, to 
give some account, this afternoon, of the portrait 
of the celebrated John Hampden, which is now in 
the Executive Mansion at Washington. I first saw 
that portrait in January, 1861, when I accompanied 
Mr. Everett, Mr. Amos A. Lawrence, and others, 
to the capital, to bear a memorial from ten or 
twelve thousand of the citizens of Boston on sub- 
jects connected with the then impending Civil War. 
Mr. Buchanan was President at that time, and, 
when we were admitted to his library for a con- 
ference, I recognized the portrait hanging over 
one of the doors. It had no inscription of any 
sort on the frame or elsewhere, and Mr. Buchanan 
was too much engrossed with the gravest public 
affairs to give more than a passing assent to my 
remark on the great interest of the picture. I then 
knew little or nothing of its history. 

“ Nine or ten years afterward, when the Trustees 
of the Peabody Education Fund were dining with 
President Grant, I recognized the portrait again, 
and on making some allusion to it at the dinner- 
table, I found that nothing was remembered about 
it by others, and that there might even be danger 
of its being put out of sight as an unknown head, 
neither ornamental nor appropriate to the Execu- 
tive Mansion. I took the earliest occasion, 
therefore, to hunt up the record, and to communi- 
cate the result to those who would be sure to take 
an interest in it. The name of John Hampden 
was thereupon affixed to the frame. 

“Seven or eight years later, when the Presiden- 
tial Mansion had passed into other occupancy, I 
had reason to fear, on revisiting Washington, that 
the simple name — John Hampden — had _ not 
secured for the portrait the full consideration 
which it merited, and a somewhat more detailed 
inscription was substituted by the kind interven- 
tion of Mrs. Hayes. Yet even now there may be 
a serious doubt whether the interest and value of 
the portrait are appreciated by those who look at 
it, and I promised President Garfield last month, 
or the month before the last, when I was again at 
Washington, that I would put its history into a 
shape in which it could be no longer in danger of 
being forgotten or misunderstood.” 

Mr. Winthrop then detailed the circumstances 
attending the gift of the portrait and the vote of 
Congress that it should be placed in the Executive 
Mansion, including Mr. Macgregor’s letter to Mr. 
Buchanan, which was as follows : — 





“ ATHENAUM CLUB, 19 March, 1856. 

“ My Dear Sir, — You having been so kind as 
to forward the portrait of the patriot Hampden, to 
be presented from me to the Congress of the United 
States, I think it proper for me to say something 
of the facts, as far as I have ascertained them, as 
to its authenticity. 

“It was formerly in the possession of Sir Richard 
Ellis, of Buckinghamshire. His family, in the male 
line, became extinct, and it, with several portraits, 
passed into the possession of collateral heirs, and 
one of those, almost fifteen years ago, on repairing 
and altering his house, gave the old portraits to a 
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decorator and gilder, of the name of Westby, to 
sell. Westby was at the same time employed by 
me in decorating and gilding my house in which 
I lived, in Lowndes Square, and in which our 
mutual friend, Lady Talbot de Malahide, now 
resides. From Westby I bought Sir John (?) Lely’s 
portrait of Lord William Russell, and this portrait 
of Hampden, attributed to Vandyck, in his earliest 
and more finished manner. Houbraken engraved 
from it his portrait of Hampden for his large his- 
torical collection. I send you this engraved por- 
trait. Houbraken was a somewhat harsh engraver, 
and took liberties with the costumes, though he 
generally preserved the likeness. In this engrav- 
ing it will be observed that every feature, the 
moustache, and hair are strikingly correct, the 
coloring making the only difference. There is an 
ivory bust, very like, taken from it, at the seat of 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire. There was a fine 
marble bust, from the painting, at Stowe, before 
the magnificent collection of the Duke was sold 
in lots, a few years ago. That bust had on the 
pedestal the following inscription : — 

“* JOHN HAMPDEN. — With great courage and 
consummate abilities he began a noble opposition 
to an arbitrary Court, in defence of the liberties of 
his country; supported them in Parliament, and 
died for them in the field.’ 

“Tt is known that at an early period Hampden, 
disgusted with the despotism of the King and the 
Church, contemplated settling in America. He, 
his cousin Cromwell, and several others, had actu- 
ally embarked in the Thames, and were prevented 
from departing by Charles I. It would appear, 
by the following extract from the history of New 
England, by Jedediah Morse, D.D., and the Rev. 
Elijah Parish, that Hampden had previously been in 
America, when about twenty-eight years of age : — 

“*«Tn the spring of 1623 Massasoit fell sick, and 
sent intelligence of it to the Governor, who imme- 
diately sent Mr. Winslow and Mr. John Hamden 
(the same man who afterwards distinguished him- 
self by his opposition to the arbitrary and unjust 
demands of Charles I.) to pay him a visit. They 
carried with them presents, and some cordials for 
his relief. Their visits and presents were very con- 
solatory to the venerable chief, and were the means 
of his recovery. In return for their kindness he 
informed them of a dangerous conspiracy among 
the neighboring Indians, the object of which was 
the total extinction of the English. By means of 
this timely discovery, and the consequent spirited 
exertions of the Governor, whose wise plans were 
executed by the brave Captain Standish, the colony 
was once more saved from destruction.’ 

“These circumstances not only associate the 
name of Hampden with America, but with the 
origin and rise of her political, civil, and religious 
liberties. It was these historical facts, and the 
honest interest which I take in your magnificent 
country, that suggested to me presenting the por- 
trait of the great patriot to your national Congress. 

“« Believe me, faithfully yours, 
“J. MACGREGOR, 
“The Hon. JAMES BUCHANAN, Xc., &c., &c.” 


The full report of Mr. Winthrop’s remarks may 
be found in the Proceedings of the Historical 
Society for 1881. He pronounced against the 
belief in Hampden’s visit to Plymouth, adopting 





the conclusions of Dr. Young. It is of interest to 
add that Mr. Winthrop has recently succeeded in 
having the portrait at the White House placed in 
a fit position. * 

* 


Rev. WILLIAM M. THAYER, the author of 7he 
Bobbin Boy, The Pioneer Boy, and other well- 
known books for boys, is a resident of Franklin, 
Mass. The note in our last number about the 
books donated by Franklin, in 1785, to found a 
library in the town of Franklin, which had just 
been named after him, attracted Mr. Thayer’s 
notice, and he has been looking up the matter. 
He writes: “TI find ninety of the original one hun- 
dred and sixteen volumes still in the library. The 
missing volumes were taken from the library years 
ago by parties who neglected to return them. 
The volumes were selected evidently for the pur- 
pose of instructing the people in religious and 
civil duties, chiefly the former. Some of them 
are as follows: Clark’s Works, 4 vols.; Hoadley’s 
Works, 3 vols.; Barrow’s Works, 2 vols.; Locke’s 
Works, 4 vols.; Blackstone’s Commentaries, 4 
vols.; Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, 2 vols.; 
Priestley’s /nstitutes, 2 vols.; Price on Providence, 
I vol.; Price on Liberty, 1 vol.; Price’s Sermons, 
I vol.; Life of Cromwell, 1 vol.; Life of Baron 
Trenck, 1 vol.; Dickinson on the /2ve Points, 1 
vol.; Cambridge Platform, 1 vol.; Hopkin’s Sys- 
tem, 12 vols.; etc.” —_ 

* 


Mrs. CELIA P. WOOLLEY, whose pleasant littlé 
story, “The Day at Two Lights,” appears in this 
number of the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, is the 
president of the Chicago Woman’s Club. She is 
best known to the literary world by her two novels, 
Love and Theology and A Girl Graduate. She 
has recently been paying her first visit to Boston 
and New England, and she writes an interesting 
series of letters about it to the Christian Register. 
There is a warm word about New England in the 
last of these letters, which we must here repeat. 
It is always a pleasure for New Englanders to 
know that they are thought well of in the latitude 
of Chicago, where some of us have found the ther- 
mometer of social kindliness registering very high 
degrees. — “ Is it presumptuous for me to close by 
saying that I went and came away with the feeling 
that all New England’s richness and beauty, its 
history and culture, Harvard College and Bunker 
Hill, were as much my own as any native inhabi- 
tant’s? For New England belongs, not to herself 
alone, but to the entire continent, which Yankee 
pluck and enterprise have digcovered, and which 
Puritan conscience and character have developed. 
This is only to say I found more points of likeness 
than difference between the East and the West, 
though no Arlington Heights or Corey’s Hill re- 
lieves the monotony of the Illinois landscape. The 
newness and the difference, delightful to experi- 
ence as new, soon settled down, and became only 
a deeper knowledge of the old. Everywhere I felt 
at home. And the people? The people, too! 
There are all sorts everywhere, — the wise and fool- 
ish, timid and fearless, gay and sober, friendly 
and reserved. I had been warned against New 
England social frigidity. But I experienced not 
even a Shiver of it; while I have known the ther- 
mometer of social kindliness to fall very low even 
in Chicago.” 
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